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who with Tagore and Gandhi 
has helped to shape a national system of education for India 


PREFACE 


IN conformity with her democratic ideals, India has decided to expand her 
educational facilities so that all her citizens may enjoy equality of opportunity. 
Simultaneously, she has undertaken a vast reconstruction of her educational 
system to make it a more suitable instrument for her new negds and new aspira- 
tions. A brief—but it is hoped not too inadequate—account of the steps she has 
taken towards these ends will be found in the succeeding pages. 

After a rapid survey of the situation as it existed on the eve of independence 
and the progress achieved since then, these studies are devoted mainly to a dis- 
cussion of the experiments India has undertaken or is undertaking in various 
fields of education. At the elementary level, she is evolving a pattern in Basic 
education which is full of exciting possibilities and is likely to interest educa- 
tionists throughout the world, Similarly, her essays in a new type of adult 
education may be of significance to other countries as well. In the field of tech- 
nical education, on the other hand, she is in the main repeating what other 
countries have already achieved. In spite of an almost phenomenal expansion in 
technical education I have therefore included no separate study in this field. 

My obligations in writing this book are too many to permit individual 
acknowledgement to all who have helped. I am indebted to my colleagues in 
the Ministry and the State Directorates of Education for both data and nrmy- 
valuable suggestions. I am also thankful to editors of journals and secretaries 
of organisations whose pressure forced me to place on record some of these 
thoughts. All opinions expressed in this book are, however, mine and I alone 
must take responsibility for them. In particular, they do not in any way com- 
mit the Government of India or the University Grants Commission. 

I have drawn extensively upon articles I have written from time to time on 
different aspects of Indian education for journals and other publications in 
India, Europe and the United States. In every case I have revised and in some 
cases largely rewritten them so that it would be true to say that not one essay 
included in this volume has been published before in its present form. Besides, 
bringing them together may give to each a support and frame of reference 


‘which could never be secured by isolated publication. I shall consider my 


labour rewarded if these studies can give the reader—and more particularly 
the reader from other countries—some idea of the vigour, vitality and variety 
of India’s educational effort. 

London HUMAYUN KABIR 


4 July 1955 e 
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Chapter One 


EDUCATION IN INDIA 
A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW ° 


oF the many tasks which faced India immediately after the attain- 
ment of independence, one of the most stupendous was the re- 
construction and expansion of her system of education. Steps had 
to be taken to provide free elementary education for all children 
of school-going age and ensure that they were not denied facilities 
that their parents had lacked. An immense programme of educa- 
tion for illiterate adults had to be taken in hand simultaneously. 
Steps had also to be taken to reorganize secondary and higher 
education and promote rapid expansion of scientific and technical 
education necessary for the development of industry and agri- 
culture. Nor could the task of enriching the cultural life of the 
nation be ignored. This involved increasing patronage by the 
State of the various forms of art. It was also necessary to revive 
relations with neighbouring countries in East and West and 
establish contacts where none had existed before. For almost two 
hundred years, India’s cultural contacts had been confined almost 
solely to Great Britain. An independent India could not remain 
insular Ôr isolated in a continually contracting world. 

The Constitution of India lays down that universal, compulsory 
and free education must be provided for children up to the age of 
fourteen within ten years of its promulgation. When we re- 
member that on the eve of independence, existing facilities.did not 
extend to even 25 per cent. of them, this directive must be recog- 
nized as revolutionary in import. The accomplishment of an intrin- 
sically difficult task was made more difficult by the series of events 
that have shaken India since the attainment of independence. 
Freedom was achieved at the cost of partition of the country 
which was unfortunately followed by the disruption of the life of 
millions. There was a movement of population on an unpre- 
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cedented scale. An exchange of some ten million people took 

*place between only the two Punjabs. A major portion of the entire 
resources in men, money and material of India had to be diverted 
to the gigantic task of rehabilitation of millions of displaced- 
people. Before this problem could be fully solved, world forces 
led tø the devalpation of the Indian currency with attendant in- 
flation and scarcity of goods. The first five years of freedom were 
also a period of great difficulty on account of the failure of the 
monsoon or the onset of floods in different parts of the country. 
Food had to be imported from abroad on a scale unknown in 
Indian history. With these inescapable demands upon the re- 
sources of the country, itis not surprising that educational develop- 
ment, while not inconsiderable, fell short of the people’s expecta- 
tion, 

As against these political, economic and natural difficulties, 
there was one fact which helped, and will increasingly help the 
progress of education in the country. This was the integration of 
the former princely States into the Indian Union. The country has 
been unified in a way never experienced before. The co-existence ” 
of princely States and the former British Provinces had been a 
drawback not only politically and economically, but even more 
from the point of view of the cultural and educational progress of 
the country. With some honourable exceptions, these princely 
States were educationally, and therefore socially, backward, and 
retarded the progress of India as a whole. The process oftmerger 
followed by complete integration hasnow made them an integral 
part of India, The strength of a chain is measured by its weakest 
link. We can now ensure that once past deficiencies have been re- 
moved, all the links in the chain of Iñdian education will be of 
equal strength. 

Another measure directed towards the same end is the provision 
of enlarged facilities for the backward sections of the community. 
The Constitution has declared that there shall be equality of status 
and opportunity for all citizens and laid on the State an obligation 
to promote with special care the interests of those who suffer 
from social, economic or éducational handicaps. The extensive 
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programmes of social education which seek to remove the handi- 
caps from which the illiterate adult is liable to suffer are part of, 
this move towards democratization of opportunity. Special efforts 
have also been made to increase the facilities available to girls and 
women. The number of girl pupils on the role of various types of 
educational institutions was doubled, rising from 3°5 million 
in 1947-48 to over 7 million in 1954. 

Scholarships have been used as another instrument for equalizing 
educational opportunity. Apart from a large number of scholar- 
ships granted on considerations of merit alone, special schemes 
have been introduced to help poorer or more backward sections 
of the community to take advantage of available educational 
facilities. At the school level, State Governments have offered free 
education and scholarships on an increasing scale to pupils of the 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other backward classes. 
These groups, as the name indicates, constitute that section of the 
Indian people who for historic reasons have suffered most from 
lack of opportunity. At the collegiate level, the Government of 

* India has sought to help by instituting a scheme of post-matri- 
culation scholarships for them. Between 1947 and 1954, this 
scheme has expanded more than thirtyfold_As against 0-3 million 
rupees spent on such scholarships in 1947-48, the amount spent in 
1953-54 was Rs. 6-2 million. In 1954-55, it is proposed to spend 
over ten millions for the benefit of students from these communi- 
ties. = 

There has also been growing realization that all educational 
progress depends ultimately on the quality of teachers. Over the 
last fifty years or so, there was steady deterioration in their social 
and economic status. The nadir was reached during the years of 
the war and its immediate aftermath. A situation was created 
where the teaching profession was often the resort of those who 
had failed everywhere else. Educational leaders of the country 
realized that the future,of a nation depends on the quality of the 
younger generations and this quality depends on the quality of 
teachers, but before 1947, they were fet powerless to do what 
was needed. 
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After 1047, things have started to change. Scales of salary have 
«been improved, in some cases more than four- or five-fold, but 
they are still short of what is needed to attract the right type of 
men and women to the teaching profession. Some steps have also 
been taken to raise the morale and social status of teachers. Special 
receptions have been held for primary-school teachers in the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan which have been attended by the President, 
the Prime Minister and the Education Minister of India. Seminar- 
cum-Summer Camps have been held in beauty spots in the hills 
for selected headmasters of secondary schools. Conferences have 
been held on an all-India basis where professors of universities 
` have met to discuss problems of reorganizing syllabuses and 
courses of studies. In a word, attempts are being made to associate 
teachers at all levels in the framing of the educational, and in some 
cases, the social policy of the community. It must however be 
confessed that very much more will have to be done before we 
can build up a cadre of really competent and devoted teachers. 

Since 1921, education has been a provincial subject under the 
direct control of an elected Education Minister responsible to the * 
State legislature. The Constitution of Free India has not deviated 
from that pattern, Education at all stages, with two important 
qualifications, still remains a State subject. These qualifications are 
in respect of university education and technical education. In 
view of the need for co-ordination of facilities and the mainten- 
ance of standards at the higher levels, the Constitution has placed 
on the Central Government the responsibility in these regards. 
The heavy expenses involved in scientific and technical education 
require that there should be avoidance of any duplication in these 
fields. The promotion of higher scientific and technical education 
is therefore also a central responsibility. 

While education thus remains a State subject and the Central 
Government has neither any direct responsibility nor any legal 
or constitutional rights, the exigencies of the situation have com- 
pelled it to take an increasing interest in almost every aspect of 
education. It is education which shapes the mentality of the future 
generations and it is imperative to ensure national uniformity in 
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its aims, objects and standards. Three factors have helped the 


Central Government to extend its functions as an advisory and co- . 
ordinating agency. The financial resources of almost all the States 
are inadequate to support their educational programmes and they 
look to the Central Government for grants and subsidies for short- 
as well as long-term projects. The Central Government is «also 
a repository of information from all the States and often functions 
as a clearing house for all of them. The fact that the State Govern- 
ments are controlled by the same political party which wields 
power at the Centre has also helped, particularly in view of the 
dominating position in national life enjoyed by Pandit Nehru. 

Legally, however, the Central Government can only persuade ` 
and cannot compel. Ifa State Government is prepared to do with- 
out central financial aid, it can exercise its constitutional right to 
ignore its advice. This has led to the development of certain special 
instruments to secure uniformity and ensure co-ordination. The 
most important of these is the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion. It is an advisory body as its name indicates but since, in addi- 

“tion to a number of experts, it also includes all State Education 
Ministers as members and has the Central Education Minister as 
its chairman, its deliberations have an almost binding force on 
both the Central and the State Governments. The fact that its 
recommendations are almost invariably unanimous—during the 
last seven years only one question was decided by vote—gives it 
still greater authority. 

The All-India Council for Technical Education and the recently 
constituted University Grants Commission perform the same 
functions in the fields of technical and university education. As 
already mentioned, the Central Government has a legal and con- 
stitutional status in these two spheres. In addition, large grants and 
subsidies are disbursed by or on the advice of these two bodies. 
They therefore exercise a more direct and specific influence and act 
as a strong cementing force in the educational structure of 
India. 

The factors working for uniformity in educational standards 
and policies received a powerful impetus with the establishment 
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of the Planning Commission by the Government of India. The 
appointment of the Commission was based on the recognition 
that a co-ordinated effort of the Central and State Governments 
was necessary if the standard of life of the people was to be raised 
and the directive principles of the Constitution realized. Since the 
Commission’s role was to assess the material, capital and human 
resources of the country and formulate a plan for their most 
effective and balanced use, the Commission had to lay down the 
broad lines of policy in every field of national activity. The 
paucity of resources in comparison to needs demanded on the one 
hand a proper determination of priorities to ensure that the most 
effective use was made of available resources and the most urgent 
needs first met, and on the other, a proper co-ordination of pro- 
grammes at all levels to avoid duplication and waste. 

In the field of education, the Commission drew up an integrated 
Programme to meet the requirements of a democratic state. It 
frankly recognized that the different stages of education were 
closely interrelated and there could be no advance in any one 
sector without related advance in all the others. It also recognized 
that the varying needs and resources of the different parts of the 
country and the differences in their general and educational 
development required some flexibility in the determination of 
priorities and targets. It was nevertheless necessary to determine 
Priorities and lay down targets on broad lines if there was to be 
effective co-ordination of the national effort. The Five Year Plan 
is thus bound to become an increasing factor in ensuring uni- 
formity in aims, objectives and standards of education through- 
out the country. - 


I 

Let us now briefly indicate the progress that has been achieved in 
various fields of education since the attainment of independence, 
At the elementary level, barely 30 per cent. of the children in the 
age group six to eleven were in schools of one kind or another in 
1947. Within five years, the percentage had risen to about 40 per 
cent. and there has been further rise since then, On 31 March 1948, 
the number of primary schools in all the major States which now 
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constitute Part A States of the Indian Union was about140,000. 
On 31 March 1953, the number had.increased to almost 180,000. 
The number of pupils in these States alone had increased by over 
4:6 million. Though accurate figures for other States are not avail- 
able—some of them did not have any organized system of educa- 
tion and still less any educational statistics beforg 1947—ont can 
safely assume that the increase within their territories was pro- 
portionately much greater. In India as a whole, the number of 
elementary schools was over 220,000 and the number of pupils 
well over 19 million on 31 March 1953- 

-Not only has there thus been an enormous quantitative cx- 
pansion but there has also been a remarkable effort at qualitative 
improvement, The old type of mainly literary and academic in- 
struction at the elementary level is being gradually replaced by a 
system of national Basic education. The essential point in the con- 
ception of Basic education is that education should be integrated 
with life and built up rourid some socially useful activity like a 
craft, Instead of treating the different subjects in the school cur- 
riculum as distinct and isolated items, every attempt must be made 
to bring out their correlation and unity. The schools must also 
from the earliest childhood teach children to live as members of a 
co-operative community. The Government of India as well as the 


grammes of training of teachers and the implementation of pilot 
projects have been taken in hand to facilitate further expansion. 
The number of Basic schools has also increased, but the progress 
has not been as rapid as one would wish on account of dearth of 
adequately trained teachers. ; 

In 1947, of the 561,000 teachers in primary schools only 58:2 

er cent, were trained. The enrolment in the training schools was ` 

Jess than 40,000 per year. By 1953, the enrolment had increased to 
over 70,000 a year. A large number of existing training schools 
have been converted to Basic training schools. In many cases, the 
period of training has been shortened with the addition of in- 
service courses at regular intervals. Nevertheless, it has to be 
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adenitre that the number of institutions and trainees is still 
inadequate to the country’s needs. 

Wholesale conversion of existing primary schools into Basic 
schools must from the nature of the case be a long-term process. 
Interim measures have therefore been taken to improve the con- 
tent bf primary, education in various ways. They have all been 
devised with a view to making later conversion into Basic educa- 
tion easier. Thus steps have been taken to enrich the curriculum by 
introducing crafts and other forms of creative activity. 

The increase in the expenditure on elementary education is also 
an indication of the country’s anxiety to fulfil the objectives of the 
Constitution as early as possible. On 31 March 1948, the total 
direct expenditure on primary schools in Part A States was Rs. 
187 million a year. On the corresponding date in 1953, it was Rs. 
349 million. For the whole of India on that date, the expenditure 
on primary schools was Rs.437 million. 

This picture of the growth of elementary education in India 
would be neither clearnor complete if two other important factors 
were not mentioned. With the advent of freedom, people are 
today eager, as they have never been before, to exercise what they 
know to be a right and to secure proper education for their 
children. All over the country, they have freely contributed land, 
money and physical labour to the building of village schools. In 
one district alone, 600 school houses were built by the local people 
themselves. This eagerness for education has been even more 
marked in areas where facilities for education were meagre or 

` non-existent before 1947. In the Tribal Areas of the North-East 
Frontier Agency, a territory covering almost 30,000 miles, not a 
single school existed before 1947. In 1953, the number of schools 
sin the Agency was nearly 1,900, . 
1 * 

Education for children must be the first call on the nation’s re- 
sources. Children however take time to grow up and in the mean- 
time events will not Wait. In 1937, the introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy and the spread of the franchise in rural arcas gave a 
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great and direct impetus to the education of the adult. This cam- 
paign for adult education led to a considerable increase in literacy, 
but even then, taking the population above 5, literacy i in 1941 
stood at only 14-6 per cent. By 1951, the figure had risen to 18-3 
per cent. These figures do not however tell the whole story. The 
great spurt of activity in adult education that started in 1937 was 
interrupted by the outbreak of World War Il, though its full 
impact was felt in India only after 1941. During the war years, 
there was, instead of any increase, a large-scale reduction in educa- 
tional facilities. Many schools closed down and adult education 
activities were almost at a standstill. It was not till 1946 that pro- 
grammes of adult education were again initiated. The years 1946 
and 1947 were however marked by tension and uncertainty which 
hindered all constructive work and finally led to the partition of 
the country. It is therefore almost certain that on the eve of in- 
dependence, the literacy figures were lower than they were in 
1941. The increase of literacy from 14:6 to 18-3 per cent. may 
therefore be regarded as an conirely post-independence’achieve- 
ment. 

Apart from a vast expansion in facilities—the enrolment has 
increased more than five-fold—there has also been a noteworthy 
qualitative improvement in the programmes of adult education in 
India. Before independence, programmes of adult education aimed 
only at teaching to read and write but experience showed that 
after the first flush of enthusiasm adults exhibited a flagging in- 
terest in mere literacy. The new programmes had to devise 
methods which would sustain their interest and at the same time ” 
make the education significant for the tasks they have to face. 

The new concept of adult education formulated by the Govern- 
ment of India seeks:to meet both these demands. It recognizes the 
importance of literacy but also recognizes that the diverse interests 
of the adult must be sustained if an educational programme is to 
succeed. A new five-pointed programme of social education has 
therefore been formulated which seeks to place appropriate 
emphasis on (a) literacy, (b) knowledge of rules of health and 
hygiene, (c) training for improvement of economic conditions, 
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(d) civic education and training in citizenship and (e) the recrea- 
tional aspects of education. 

In order to bring out the distinction from the older programmes 
of mere literacy and also to emphasize that education for the adult 
must be social in its content, the name Social Education has been 
giver to these ngw programmes. 

Experience of the adult education drive of 1937-39 had also 
shown that literacy cannot be sustained in the absence of an 
adequate supply of literature suited to the needs and tastes of the 
neo-literates. Early in 1950 it was decided to publish a series of 
pamphlets on various topics which interest the common man. A 
hundred and sixty pamphlets have already been published in Hindi 
with an open permission to translate them into any other Indian 
language. Recently another scheme has been instituted by which 
any approved book suited for neo-literate adults in any Indian 
language is assured a minimum sale. In addition, a selected number 
of these books will be awarded prizes every year. The Central 
Government has also had prepared the first volume of a five- 
volume People’s Encyclopaedia in simple Hindi. A" number of 
literary workshops have also been organized to give special train- 
‘ing in the production of literature for neo-literates, Many of the 
State Governments have also taken commendable action in the 
production of such literature in the various Indian languages. 

Indian effort for the spread of literacy has not however been 
confined to her own problems. Conscious of the role of education 
in raising the standard of life in all underdeveloped countries, 

"India organized the-first U.N.E.S.C.O. seminar in Asia on Rural: 
Adult Education for Community Action. She has also provided facil- 
ities for an international centre for training workers in Funda- 
mental Education. Steps have also been taken to develop the use 
of audio-visual aids in social education, Special training courses for 
workers have been organized from time to time to meet this need, 

Some measure of the Progress in social education may be 
obtained from the fact that more than ten million illiterate adults 
have been made literate between 1947 and 1954. It is gratify- 
ing to note that women have responded enthusiastically to 
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these programmes and account for a fair proportion of the neo- 
literates. ; 


Il 


Reconstruction of elementary or expansion of adult education 
is however impossible without a comparable expansion and re- 
construction of secondary education. Teachers for both are pro- 
vided mainly by the secondary schools. It is again secondary 
schools which prepare students who wish to go up for higher 
studies. Secondary education has thus a vital role to play in the 
programme of education of the community. It is however com- 
mon knowledge that secondary education has till now been the 
` weakest link in the Indian educational chain. Quantitatively, it 
provides facilities for barely 10 per cent. of the young persons in 
the age group of 11-17. This number is patently inadequate to 
satisfy the needs of a growing democracy. Besides, even this 10 
per cent. are selected, not on the basis of ability, but on that of the 
capacity of the family to pay the necessary schooling fees, 
Qualitatively, it has no specific character of its own. Nor can it 
be regarded as a definite stage marking the end of formal educa- 
tion of a specified standard. Treated as merely preparatory to 
higher education, almost all who pursue it drift into the stream of 
university education, Again, it is far too literary and does not cater 
for the wide variety of needs of pupils with different aptitudes. 

The reconstruction of secondary education both quantitatively 
and qualitatively is therefore an urgent necessity. On the one hand, 
facilities have to be extended to provide schooling to far larger * 
numbers that went to school before 1947. On the other hand, it is 
necessary to provide for a wider variety of subjects for children 
with different aptitudes. It is also necessary to develop new types of 
vocational schools to meet the different needs of rural and urban 
areas. 

The quantitative expansion in the field of secondary éducation _ 
since 1947 has at times been described, not without justification, as 
staggering. In 1948 the total number of secondary schools in- 
cluding middle and high schools was a little over 12,500 in what 
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are now the A States. Five years later in 1953, their number had 
‘increased to 18,500. The progress is even more striking if we 
confine our attention to high and higher secondary schools. From 
less than 4,000 in 1948, the number of such schools rose to almost 
10,000 in 1954. ý 

Thè figures of enrolment are equally arresting. In 1948 the * 
number of students in middle schools was a little over a million in 
the A States. In 1953, the number had risen to 1-5 million. For 
high and higher secondary schools, the number rose from 1:8 
million in 1948 to almost 3- million in 1953. The total number of 
pupils in all types of secondary schools was over 6 million in 
1954. The number of pupils who completed the secondary course 
was more than doubled between 1948 and 1953. 

The rise in the expenditure on secondary education is also re- 
vealing. In 1948, direct expenditure on secondary education in 
the A States was Rs.134°8 million, In 1953, the figure had risen 
to Rs,286°8 nillion, For India as a whole, the figure for 1953 was 
Rs.368-5 million. ; x 

The period has also seen persistent efforts for the qualitative 
improvement of secondary education. Many of the States ap- 
pointed their own committees to make recommendations for the 
purpose. It was however felt that an all-India survey of the 
problem was needed if secondary education was to serve effec: 
tively the needs of free India. Accordingly, a Commission headed 
by Dr. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar was appointed in 1952 to re- 
view the problems of secondary education for‘India as a whole 
and submitted its report in 1953. 

Only a few of the major recommendations of the Commission 
can be indicated here. It has recommended the addition of one 
extra year to the secondary school course in order to round off 
secondary education and mark it as a complete stage. This is ex- ` 
pected to raise the standard of attainment and prepare the pupils 
for entry into various vocations. Another important recommenda- 
tion is for the reconstruction of the syllabus to provide for a 
greater diversity of courses without increasing the burden on the 
pupils. This is sought to be done by organizing the syllabus round 
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a number of carefully selected core subjects. A third important 
recommendation is for the establishment of a large number of 
multi-purpose schools. Large-scale reforms in the system of 
examination have also been recommended. 

Some of thie recommendations of the Commission have been 
anticipated by the States during the last seven years. Others are 
being actively pursued. In many secondary schools, the curriculum 
has been improved by the introduction of subjects like civics, 
music, crafts and agriculture. New types of high schools devoted 
to agricultural, technical and vocational education have also been 
established. Still more significant is the evolution of a new type of 
secondary school in the shape of the post-Basic school. 

Mention must also be made of the effort to improve the quality 
of teachers in secondary schools. Facilities for training were greatly 
expanded and new courses of in-service training introduced. 
Within four months ofits accession to power, the national Govern- 
ment established the Central Institute of Education at Delhi to 
give a new orientation to the training of teachers and initiate 
programmes of educational research. The Institute is seeking to 
devise a type of Basic education suited to urban areas, developing 
cheap and functional furniture for use in schools and preparing 
new and economical types of audio-visual media. In the short 
space of seven years, the progress it has attained has attracted the 
attention of discerning educationists both inside and outside India. 


IV 


In the field of university education, the primary need of the 
country is consolidation and improvement of existing facilities. 
There has however been a considerable quantitative expansion. 
Before 1947, there were 21 universities in undivided India. In 
spite of the partition, the number has risen to 31 in the Indian 
Union alone. The number of students receiving higher education 
rose from less than 225,000 in 1948 to over 465,000 in 1953. In 
1948, the number of graduates from. part A States of the Indian 
Union was 27,000. In 1953, it was 52000, 
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Expenditure on universities and other institutions of higher 
- education (exclusive of technical education) rose from Rs,76-2 
million in 1948 to Rs.164 million in 1953 in the A States. The 
figure for India as a whole was Rs.211°6 million in 1953. 
The main problem in the field of university education is how- 
ever pne of quality. Even before 1947 there were complaints of 
ing standards, Overcrowding and preoccupation with 
merely theoretical subjects attracted the criticism of educationists 
and public men. It was also pointed out that universities catered 
only for the towns and had nothing to offer for rural needs. After 
1947 it was felt that the whole question of university’ education 
must be examined afresh. The Indian Uniyersity Education Com- 
mission was accordingly appointed in 1948 under the Chairman- 
ship of Professor Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and submitted its 
Report in 1949. > 
The Commission has maintained that universities must provide 
leadership not only in politics and administration, but also in the 
various professions, industry and commerce. They must also meet 
the increasing demand for every type of higher education, liter- 
importance of a broad liberal education, the Commission has 
nevertheless stressed the need to develop the faculties of science, 
technology and agriculture in Indian universities, For a country like 
one nye oki tana education ‘a in the Commission's 
one ighest priorities. It has suggested that agri- 
cultural should, as far as posible, be located in rural 


much stronger after 1947.°As a cordllary to this demand, many 
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regional universities were established and if can be said chet by 
1952 no major linguistic area of India was without its own univer- 
sity. At the same time educationists have insisted, and the country 
has generally agreed, that the pace of change must be governed 
by educational needs and not extrancous considerations. The 
Commission's recommendations in this regard sare hvo helped, to 
steady opinion and maintain educational standards. 

One of the most important of the Commission's recommenda- 
tions was for the establishment of a University Grants Commis- 
sion on the lines of the University Grants Committee in Great 
Britain. In pursuance of this recommendation, the Central Govern- 
ment at first established a, University Grants Committee, It has 
been pointed out earlier that the maintenance of standards and 
co-ordination of facilities at the level of university education is a 
Central ibility. It was agreed that this responsi- 
bility could be most effect y “discharged by strengthening the 
University Grants Committee. The Committee has recently been* 
replaced by the University Grants Commission with enlarged 

functions. Large funds have been placed at its disposal 
for distribution among Indian universitics. It is expected that the 
Constiliam iby tose z a healthy if indirect influence will 
bring about a better among universities and create 
conditions for effective and economical expansion of higher 
education, Progress in research at universities has been greatly 


* stimulated by the policy pursued since the attainment of in- 


dependence. The University Grants Commision is expected to 
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speaking, educational institutions but, as important 
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contribution to the improvement of standards in scientific educa- 
tion. 


V 


World War II had revealed glaring deficiences in the Indian . 
national economy. Some industrial and technological progress 
was no doubt achieved under the stress of war, but this was more 
in the nature of an improvisation to meet immediate needs than a 
well-planned programme designed to sustain all-round national 
development. With the conclusion of hostilities, large-scale in- 
dustrialization was taken in hand but this could not be carried out 
without a thorough overhaul of the structure of engineering and 
technical education in the country. It was to cope with this situa- 
tion that the All-India Council for Technical Education was set up 
to suggest measures for.the improvement of standards and the ex- 
pansion of facilities for technical education at all levels. © 

* The achievement of independence gave added urgency to this 
task, It was increasingly recognized that all material progress 
` „ depends upon technical and scientific manpower. The existing 
facilities in engineering and technical education were on the other 
hand far short of the requirements both qualitatively and quantita- 
tively. In 1947-48, India produced only about 900 graduates in 
engineering and 300 in technology. Facilities for advanced train- 
ing and research at the post-graduate level were meagre in en- 
gineering and almost unknown in technology. Technical education ` 
was therefore the field where the greatest advance had to be made 
in the shortest time. ° ò à ! 

Just as the need was the greatest, the improvement has also been 

the most significant in this field. The number of graduates in both 
engineering and technology has increased more than threefold. 
Selected institutions all over the country have been given large 

_ Brants to improve their buildings, laboratories and equipment. 
Steps have been taken to strengthen their teaching staff. There has 
also been a large increase in the number of scholarships to poor 
students of promise.-One of the weaknesses of technical education 
in the past was the lack of proper" practical training facilities. In ` 
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co-operation with industry, a scheme of industrial training 
scholarships has been introduced to overcome this shortcoming. 

One of the most important events in Indian technical education 
was the establishment in 1951 ofthe Indian Institute of Technology 
at Kharagpur near Calcutta. Intended to develop primarily as a 
post-graduate and research institution, it will offer facilities ‘for 
technological education and research at the highest level. It will 
ultimately provide facilities in all important fields of engineering 
and technology. Special mention may however be made of the 
work already begun in the fields of combustion engineering, pro- 
duction technology, naval architecture, mechanical handling and 
industrial engineering. 

The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, has had old faculties 
strengthened and new faculties added. Even before 1947, the 
Institute had established itself as a well-known centre of research 
in thé pure and fundamental sciences. With the formulation and 
near-completion of plans for the technological development of” 
the Institute between 1947 and 1952, it has now become a post- 
graduate and research institution of the highest quality in techno- 
logy as well. 

A few figures may be quoted to give some idea of the progress 
achieved. Enrolment at the school level went up from about 
200,000 in 1947 to over 1-15 million by 1953, while expenditure 

» rose from about 225 million’ to 65:5 million rupees. The ex- 
pansion was equally marked at the collegiate level. Here the 
enrolment rose from less than 46, 000 in 1947 to about 115,000 
in 1953: Expenditure rose from 20 million in 1947 to almost 60 
million in 1953. 


VI 


This rough and overall picture of the educational programme 
of the Indian Republic would however remain incomplete if 
some reference is not made to the steps taken for developing the 
cultural life of the people. Education not only i in India but else- 
- where in the modern world tends to emphasize the intellect at 
the cost of imagination and feelings. Serious problems, arise from 
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this neglect of some of the vital elements in man’s nature and 
educationists in Europe and America are today seeking to devise 
Means to correct the resulting unbalance. 

India has escaped some of these problems because of her long 
tradition of people’s culture which has fostered the harmonious 
development of intellect, will and feelings. The colourful rituals 
have given scope to the play of imagination. The stories of the 
Epics have provided moral education to the people. Oral dis- 
courses on philosophy and religion have helped to train the intel- 
lect. Customs and folk lore, proverbs and fables, mythology and 
scripture have been passed from generation to generation through 
folk songs, folk drama and folk art at various levels, The tradition 
of artistry is ingrained even in illiterate persons as may be seen in 
the alpanas and decorations done by village women and in the 
dramas, dances and kathaks performed by village men. 

In order to maintain this tradition and encourage the develop- 
ment of art, the Government of India has instituted Presidential 
_ Awards to outstanding musicians and scholarships, monetary 

` assistance and/or recognition to artists of merit. Exhibitions of the 

visual arts and performances by troupes of dancers have been 
organized within the country and sent abroad. Similar troupes and 
exhibitions from abroad have also been encouraged to visit India. 
National Academies have been set up'to stimulate and promote 
the culture of the country by encouraging the study and develop- 
ment of literature, architecture, sculpture, painting, music, 
dramatic art and dancing. The Sangeet Natak Akademi was in- 
augurated in January 1953 to preserve and enrich our heritage in 
dance, drama and music, The Sahitya Akademi was inaugurated in 
March 1954 to perform the same services in the field of letters. 
The Lalit Kala Akademi, founded in August 1954, will encourage 
and promote study and research in the fields of painting, sculpture, 

_ architecture and applied arts. s 
A notable achievement of the seven years under review was the 
publication under the sponsorship of the Government of India of 
a History of Philosophy: Eastern and Western.* Thisisin many respects . 
*George Allen & Unwin, London.” 
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a unique work, In its broad sweep, it surveys the philosophical 
development of mankind as a common heritage and makes a 
comparative study of the philosophies of East and West. Thé 
initiative in this project came from Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
the first Education Minister of free India. He pleaded for such a 
history of Eastern and Western philosophy by poipting out that 
most of the current histories written by Europeans either alto- 
gether ignore or make merely a passing reference to the contribu- 
tion of India, while most books by Indians deal exclusively with 
Indian philosophy. The result is that people fail to realize the 
continuity in the development of human thought. Nof do many 
people outside India have any idea of the value of the Indian con- 
tribution to the evolution of modern philosophy. A true evalua- 
tion of India’s place in the world of philosophy is necessary, not 
only from the point of view of knowledge but also in order to ac- 
quiré’a proper appreciation of the meaning of Indian civilization 
and culture in the context of the modern world. The book ap- 
peared in 1952 and has been exceedingly well received. 

An evidence of the growing interest in India of contact with 
foreign countries and of the interest of such countries in India is 
seen in the large number of scholarships, fellowships or travel 
grants that have been instituted in the seven years of freedom. The 
Government of India awards 100 scholarships a year to nationals 
of 34 countries under a scheme of Cultural Scholarships. Under. a 
separate scheme, reciprocal scholarships are offered to a number 
of countries which have offered scholarships to Indian nationals. 
A special scheme of scholarships has also recently been instituted 
to encourage Indian nationals to study foreign languages like 
Arabic, Chinese, French, German, Italian, Japanese, Persian, 
Russian, Spanish and Turkish. An autonomous organization en- 
titled the Indian Council of Cultural Relations was established in 
1950 to revive and strengthen cultural relations between India . 
and other countries by promoting wider knowledge and ap- 
preciation of their languages, literatures and art and establishing 


. closer contacts between universities and cultural institutions. 


One of the founder members of U.N.E‘S.C.O., India established 
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terim National Commission in 1949 and a permanent 
ission in 1952. Various important conferences have been 
d under its auspices. An International Seminar on Rural Adult 
` Education for Community Action held in 1949 was the first attempt 
to survey the needs and frame programmes of action for the eradi- 
cation of illiteracy and ignorance throughout Asia. In 1951 a 
Round Table Conference on the Concept of Man and the Philosophy 
of Education in East and West was held. In 1953 an International 
Seminar was organized to discuss the application of Gandhian 
techniques to the solution of tensions within and among nations. 
At the firSt Conference of the permanent Indian National Com- 
mission held in January 1954, fraternal delegates were invited 
from Asian and African countries and important recommen- 
dations made on the possible utilization of atomic energy, the 
contribution of Gandhian ideas to the solution of international 
tensions, the need for wider dissemination of Asian and African 
culture and the peaceful co-existence of different ideas and 


systems, m 
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Seven years of freedom have thus been seven years of endeavour 
and expansion in Indian education. Achievement of independence 
set before the people new objectives and imposed on them new 
` Tesponsibilities. It will be clear from the brief account given above 
` that many of the existing shortcomings have been overcome and 

the foundations laid for a national system of education for resur- 

gent India, ° 

The overall expenditure on education during these years high- 
lights both the achievement and the magnitude of what still re- 
mains to be done. In 1946-47, the total Government expenditure 

_ on education was about Rs.205 million. The Central budget was 
considerably less than Rs.20 million, The figures for three recent 
years I951—52, 1952+53 and 1953-54 show that the total budget 
provision for education by the Central and the State Governments 
were Rs.741, Rs.826 and Rs.934 million respectively. The total 
national expenditure on éducation from all sources, governmental 
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se also shows a sharp rise. For the year 1946-47, it 
.451 million. By 1952-53, it had risen to Rs.1,350 
(on. The estimated expenditure for 1953-54 was almost Rs? 
1,500 million. Governmental expenditure on education has thus 
increased more than fourfold but expenditure from other sources 
has not kept pace with this increase. ; e 5 

There is however no ground for complacence. The achieve- 
ment is still far short of the aspirations and perhaps even short of 
the capacity of the Indian people. Judged against the record of 
other countries in comparable circumstances, and within a com- 
parable period, India has no cause for shame „but she carinot forget 
that she must multiply her present expenditure almost threefold in 
order to provide Rs.4,000 million a year needed to finance a truly 
national system of education worthy of her traditions and her 
hopes. ; 


September 1954. 
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Chapter Two 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
4 BASIC EDUCATION 
. 

A NATIONAL system of education is always the reflection of a 
national system of ideals. One can in fact go further and say that 
education is shaped by and in turn shapes the life-purposes of 
individuals and groups. This applies not only to human beings but 
also to what we tend to regard as the lower orders of creation. 
Thus the young of animals prepare themselves for future life by 
imitating the actions of the adúlts. In the case of man such imita- 
tion is a conscious process of training for fulfilling the responsi- 
bilities of adult life. It is this consciousness of purpose that distin- 
guishes human systems of education from the unreflective acquisi- 
tion of habits and skills in animal life. 

Changes in the environment requise changes in the response of 
the individual if the species is to survive. Wherever members of a 
species fail to modify their reactions in response to variations in 
the stimuli that species is set on the way to extinction, The story 
of evolution is a record of the continuous effort at improving 
adaptation to the environment. Human beings have however 
reached a stage where they are no longer content merely to 

` respond to the environment: they now seek to adapt the environ- 
ment to their own needs. Since conscious purposes govern a con- 
tinually expanding area of human activity, any change in social 
objectives demands and is invariably accompanied by a change in 
the system of education. 

Like other social reformers, Mahatma Gandhi knew that with- 
out reform in education he could not attain his social objectives. 
The quality of a society depends on the quality of its members. 
Improvement of the individual through education is thus the only 
means to achieve an improved type af society. The recognition 
that the citizen of the future can be best moulded during the first 
and formative years of his life led Gandhi to formulate his con- 
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ception of Basic education as the means to achieve a co-operative 
commonwealth of men. In his own words, “The principal idea is 
to impart the whole education of the body and the mind and the 
soul through the handicraft that is taught to the children, You 
have to draw out all that is in the child through teaching all the 
processes of the handicraft and all your lessons in history, *geo- 
graphy and arithmetic will be related to the craft.’ 

The human individual is essentially a social being and must live 
in a community. Basic education treats the child as a member of a 
co-operative group- The school is an epitome of society, and in 
fact each class is a Miniature society. The recognition of the school 
as a community thus offers the most suitable atmosphere for 
training in citizenship. The children are taught to feel as members 
of one community, and as such, responsible to and for one another. 
Duties to others are as important as one’s own rights, Basic educa- 
tion therefore seeks to correct the modern tendency to loosen 


-family and social ties in the name of individual liberty. Over- 
cipia on Tights Teads toa distortion of the human personality 
The effect of such distortion.is seen in maladjusted individuals 
and divided societies. _ RRR) Ta a 
“Gandhi felt strongly that education must reintegrate the in- 
dividual and develop Him as a member ofa liring tocey. Ara 

“unit of a co-operative group, all activities of the child have a 
social content. Basic education is based on recognition of this fact 
and aims to make such recognition a part of the mental make-up 
of the growing children. Not only are all school activities organ- 
ized in groups but they are such as have an immediate social 
utility. The aim is to inculcate in the child a spirit of co-operation 
and a sense of responsibility from the very beginning. 

All educational psychologists agree that the child can learn 
more quickly through active participation in a process than by 
passive reception of instruction given by a teacher. A child loves 
to do things. By nature he is active, and his restlessness is only an 
expression of his abundant energy. It is an imposition on him to 
make him sit silently and without movement for long periods, as 
so often happens in a traditional school. Except when his interest is 
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engrossed in what he is told, for example when he listens to a fairy 
tale or astory of adventure, he likes to talk or do things himself. 

Ina very real sense, this is no new discovery. Even without the 
explicit formulation of a theory of activity, activity has in fact 
formed part of children’s education from time immemorial. The 
youngest of methers very soon discovers that the only way of 
dealing with children is to give them something to do, for this 
develops their skill while keeping them happy. The extension of 
this maternal wisdom to the field of formal education may have 
been tardy, but nevertheless such extension has taken place. Since 
at least the latter half of the last century, education has tended to 
become more and more activity-centred in both Europe and 
America. Some fifty years ago, Tagore began his great experi- 
ment in education by stressing the importance of freedom and 
activity for the child. If emphasis on activity is,regarded as the 
essence of Basic education, it has to be admitted that its basic 

. principle is not new even to India. 

Nevertheless, Basic education introduced one new element in 
the concept of activity as related to schools. In Basic education, 
the activity chosen for the training of the child is a purposive, 
creative and socially useful activity. When a mother engages her 
child in some activity, she no doubt has a purpose, but the child + 
need not be conscious of it. Nor is the child’s activity in fact always 
creative or useful. Similarly, the activities emphasized in the 
schools of Europe and America do not take into consideration 
whether such activities have any social purpose or not. It is the 
addition of this element of social utility to the child’s activity that 
differentiates Basic education from other types of activity-centred 
education. 

The emphasis on social utility and purpose is not accidental or 
fortuitous. Production is the backbone of organized human life, 
for society lives by its capacity to produce the goods needed for 
its members. The level of production can be sustained by the 
co-operative effort of all. Basic education in its emphasis on 
socially useful activity treats the child as a member of the com- 
munity from the yery beginning of his educational life. 
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While educational thinkers in India and outside increasingly 
stressed the value of activity and freedom, the system prevalent in 
India tended to become more and more book-centred. Even in 
the case of children it became more and more an exercise of the 
memory than a development of intellect, emotions and character. 
Overmuch concern with books tended to divorce education from 
the realities of Indian life. It often drew the child away from his 
social and cultural milieu and encouraged in him a distaste, if not 
contempt, for manual labour. The result is that the child trained 
up in the traditional way tends to become dependent upon a 
particular type of employment. If opportunity does not offer in 
that particular direction, he often becomes helpless and hopeless. 
As a result an average educated man in India often lacks self- 
confidence and initiative and flounders hopelessly when con- 
fronted with a new and changing situation. 

Apart from its failure as preparation for life, the system is not 
satisfactory even from a purely educational point of view. In- 
stead of aiming at the balanced development of personality, it 
tends to place an undue emphasis on the intellect. The will and 
imagination are neglected and, of the different aspects of the in- 
tellect, a greater emphasis is placed on memory than on reasoning 
and judgement. The result is that even the intellect does not at- 
tain its full maturity. The child acquires information but does 
not grow up into an adult human being. 

Gandhi reacted against the prevailing system of education even 
though he was himself its product. His revolt started from its 
educational inadequacy but gained in strength because of the 
economic and social implications of the alternative he had helped 
to evolve, It would, therefore, be well to point first to some of the 
important aspects in which Basic education marks a departure 
from the form of education which has been prevalent in India in 
recent times. One fundamental defect of the traditional system is 
that instead of basing secondary and higher education on a well- 
planned and comprehensive system of elementary cducation, it 
has made secondary and primary education subsidiary and sub- 
servient to higher education. In a sense this was perhaps inevitable. 
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It is only in the last hundred years or so that the State has recog- 
nized that the provision of a system of universal education is one 
of its obligations. If this was so with national governments, one 
could hardly expect an alien government to provide such facilities 
for its subjects. The East India Company, and later the British 
Crown were interested in introducing western education prim- 
arily for utilitarian ends. It was a means of training a sufficient 
number of Indians in English to make the task of administering 
the country easier. It is true that a band of Christian missionaries 
and enlightened Indian leaders had different aims. There also were 
in the Government itself men like Macaulay who held that con- 
tact with western sciences and political thought would benefit the 
Indian people. The main emphasis on education however re- 
‘mained utilitarian. In consequence elementary and secondary 
education were regarded mainly as stages preparing the pupils 
needed at the higher stage. It was also inevitable that in such a 
context the needs of the rural areas, where the vast majority of the 
Indian people live, should be largely ignored. Basic education is 
seeking to remedy the situation in both respects. It places a far 
greater emphasis on rural needs and secks to serve as a completed 
stage of education for the average citizen. 

Another defect from which the system which the British intro- 
duced suffered was that it was essentially an individualistic system. 
For a century or more, it emphasized the themé of competi- 
tion rather than co-operation between individuals and societies. 
This was not surprising, for like the educational philosophy which 
guided Britain during the nineteenth century, it was based on a 
misunderstanding of the theory of evolution. Though co- 
operation is at least as important for survival as competition there 
was a tendency to interpret evolution in terms of the struggle for 
existence among individuals and groups. The educational system 
of the day reflected this tendency and encouraged in the individual 
a desire to get on without regard to the general interest. Adherents 
of this philosophy believed that the general interest would be 
somehow served if each individual pursued his own ends. 

Basic education also differs from the prevalent system in its 
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emphasis on the performance of concrete tasks and the joy which 
is its accompaniment. Traditional education, particularly in the 
hands of unsatisfactory teachers, tends to reduce all instruction to 
an intellectual drill. Because of its abstract nature the contents are 
often unintelligible and therefore uninteresting to the pupils. They 
do not understand what they are taught and falb back on mech- 
anical memorizing. Information remains so much dead matter 
and does not become part of the texture of living thought. Since 
the child does not see the purpose of the education he receives, he 
remains a passive and in many cases, an unwilling subject who 
submits to, rather than receives, education, As opposed to this, in 
education centred round a craft, a child has immediate experience 
of the results of his labour. The product of the craft is to him a 
physical symbol of success and gives him a sense of achievement. 
Artists and scientists know that there is no greater pleasure in life 
than that which follows the successful accomplishment of a self- 
imposed task. Though in a lower key, children in Basic schools 
have a sense of similar exhilaration when they see the product of 
their own labour. 

By its emphasis on manual work, Basic education is helping to 
break down another barrier which has long divided Indian 
society. In origin, the caste system maysbe traced to the need for 
the division of labour. It is also true that at one stage it was 
functional and had a large degree of flexibility. This was however 
soon lost and the ossification of caste led to a sharp division be- 
tween intellectual and manual labour. In course of time, manual 
labour acquired an clement of social stigma. The impact of the 
British did not help to break down this repugnance to manual 
labour. The class consciousness of the British was added to the 
caste consciousness of the Indians, and created a situation where 
the gap between different social strata became even more rigid 
than before. Simultaneously, economic and political conditions 
were creating a situation where such inequality could not last, 
Nevertheless, the prestige attached to the so-called ‘intellectual 
classes persisted. It was inevitable that in such a context, the 
system of education prevailing in India should become essentially 
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bookish and literary. By its close correlation of instruction with. 
manual labour and physical activities, Basic education is helping 
to break down the repugnance to manual work and inculcating 
in the minds of children a recognition of the dignity of labour. 

The concentration on socially useful work has yielded good 
dividends in otker respects as well. The children are engaged in 
crafts which lead to the production of material goods. The result 
of their labour is thus seen by them almost immediately. By 
giving them the satisfaction of tangible achievement, it serves to 
increase their self-confidence. It is common knowledge that con- 
fidence leads to enhancement of ability. Besides, the performance 
of tasks in co-operation with their fellows develops in the children 
a sense of social responsibility. Responsibility brings with it a sense 
of discipline, not imposed from above but evolved in the pursuit 
of their work, That children in Basic schools often display greater 

- self-confidence and sense of discipline than children in ordinary 
schools is, therefore, not accidental. So far as innate qualities go, 
there is no reason why there should be any difference between 
children in the two types of schools. They all come from the 
same community with more or less the same social background. 
The only difference is in the atmosphere of the school and the 
method of teaching. In ane case, the children are subject to dis- 
cipline imposed from above. In the other, they are given freedom 
of activity within the limits prescribed by the schools. The fact 
that children in the traditional schools are all the time recipients 
and not contributors to society, while children in the Basic school 
are producers and conscious of the fact, can alone help to explain 
the difference in their deportment. 

Of the various criticisms levelled against the traditional system, 
one of the most valid is that school subjects are chosen at random 
and often have no intelligible relation to one another. Thus a 
child may study history and mechanics and a.classical language 
without any idea even on the part of the teacher as'to why these 
particular subjects have been chosen. Basic education seeks to 
correct this defect by establishing an organic correlation between 
the different school subjects by drawing out their implications in 
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relation to a selected craft. In a sense, the idea of correlation is also 
not new. Educationists belonging to the most divergent schools 
have stressed the need of co-ordination in studies in order to 
develop the unity of mental life. Life of the individual is a constant 
adjustment between different functions and claims. Such adjust- 
ments cannot be made unless the different activjties can be cor- 
related to one another. It is essential that the child should be 
trained to correlate and co-ordinate his interests from early days. 
Basic education thus follows a sound educational principle in 
emphasizing the correlation between different school activities, 

One word of caution must, however, be added here. While 
there is everything to say for the basic principle of Basic education 
—the correlation of intellectual subjects with the environment 
through the’ medium of a craft—we must not push the principle 
to absurd lengths. A pioneer in any field is apt to be carried away 
by his enthusiasm. There have been advocates of Basic education 
who claim that every subject from simple counting to thermo- 
dynamics can be taught through the medium of a craft. Such 
claims are obviously exaggerated and a little reflection makes it 
clear that correlation has its limits. One cannot teach algebra— 
to take a subject at the school level—through a craft except by 
resorting to unnatural and far-fetched devices. As for theoretical 
studies at a higher level—whether it be physics or metaphysics, 
chemistry or logic—they are still less amenable to the method of 
correlation. Everything is related to everything else, says Hegel, 
but it is surely a caricature of the Hegelian position to hold that 
the character of the Absolute changes every time an individual 
sneezes. Unless one is careful, one can lead Basic education to 
equally absurd lengths. 

The principle of correlation must extend also to the community 
which the school seeks to serve. Since the school seeks to reflect 
the life of the community, it must choose a craft in relation to the 
local environment. It may seem like labouring the obvious, but 
still it has to be stressed that if a craft without local roots is chosen, 
one of the main educational advantages of Basic education is lost. 
Basic education aims at developing the children’s faculties through 
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systematic and graded performance of activities connected with 
some familiar craft. If the craft is not one that is familiar, it may 
impose an undue strain on the children’s energy and interest. The 
craft chosen for the school must therefore be one which has a 
natural relation to the environment. If this is not so the emphasis 
on acraft may,instead of helping to integrate the personality of 
the child, lead to the creation of a new hiatus. 

The choice of a familiar craft is important for another reason. 
Succeeding generations show signs of mental and spiritual distance 
in all countries. Novelists and dramatists have often brought out 
vividly the conflict between fathers and sons. The risk of distance 
and conflict is greater in a country where the older generation is 
unlettered and the younger literate. The danger becomes still 
greater if the country is undergoing a process of rapid moderniza- 
tion. In such a situation, the children may develop an attitude of 
superiority to their elders. The elders on their part may develop 
an ambivalent attitude which on the one hand is suspicious of the 
new ways and on the other full of admiration for things they do 
not understand. They may also expect too much from literacy. 
The basic idea of Basic education—to build up the educative pro- 
cess round a familiar craft—can go a long way in obviating the 
danger and ensuring that the hiatus between fathers and sons does 
not become too great. 

It is necessary to consider further the question of the selection 
of a craft for a Basic school. Since the education is essentially craft 
centred, the choice of the craft may make all the difference be- 
tween success and failure. We have already pointed out that the 
educational significance of a craft would depend largely on the 
place it occupies in the life of the community. Now we have to go 
a step further and indicate limitations which follow from over- 
emphasis of any one craft. Basic education seeks not only to train 
the future citizen but to do so under conditions which are as close 
to life as possible. It is therefore essential that the Basic school must» 
teflect the life of the community. No community can survive, 
let alone flourish on any single craft. If therefore a Basic school is 
engrossed in only one craft, it would to that extent fail to reflect 
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the many-sidedness of life. Spinning and weaving have often been 
regarded as the only crafts suitable for Basic schools. While the 
importance of spinning and weaving cannot be ignored, it has to 
be remembered that concentration on them to the exclusion of 
other‘crafts would violate a fundamental principle of Basic educa- 
tion. ‘ 
Concentration on one craft is inconsistent with the spirit of 
Basic education in another way. In formal and academic teaching 
a prescribed syllabus is binding on the pupil as well as the teacher. 
Schools are more concerned with completing the syllabus before 
the date of the examination than with preparing future citizens of 
the State. Basic education claims that learning through activity 
gives a wider freedom to both the teacher and the taught. This 
cannot however be ensured in the absence of alternative crafts. 
Restriction to one craft means that teachers and children with 
different tastes and abilities have no freedom of choice. Alter- 
native crafts are thus necessary for three reasons. Multiple crafts 
tend to reflect something of many-sideness of life. Different crafts 
meet the requirements of children and teachers with different 
abilities. Still more important the presence of alternative crafts 
gives to the child a sense of freedom of choice. 

The above discussion should make it clear that, on educational 
considerations alone, there is an unmistakable case for the gradual 
conversion of all existing elementary schools into Basic schools. 
The educational argument is given added strength by the econ- 
omic situation in India. Gandhi was attracted to the system as 
much by its educational value as by his feeling that its introduction 
may well be the only means to make education accessible to all. 
Our present economic backwardness cannot be denied. Any 
system which is expensive would therefore have to be ruled out 
in our present context however desirable it may otherwise be. 
Basic education by its emphasis on craft aims to make education 

«at least partly self-supporting. The products of the children’s 
labour have social utility and can, therefore, be absorbed in the 
social economy. For various reasons the best utilization of such 
products is in the school itself. If part of the food and clothing of 
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the teachers and the pupils can be met from the products of their 
labour one big item in the educational budget of the nation would 
automatically be met. Further, it would give both pupils and _ 
teachers an added incentive and a sense of fulfilment if they find 
the results of their labour coming back to them. If after mecting 
these requirements of pupils and teachers there is still some surplus, 
it could be utilized for meeting some inescapable school expenses. 

The economics of Basic education has to be carefully worked 
out, not only to test its claim that it makes a system of national 
education feasible, but even more to ensure that its educational 
value is not impaired. Over-emphasis on production carries with 
it the risk that the school may be turned into a factory exploiting 
child labour. The risk is made greater by the fact that Basic educa- 
tion makes far greater demands on the teacher than the traditional 
school, We have indicated how Basic education eases the burden 
on the pupil by bringing greater variety into-school work and 
breaking the monotony of reading and writing by intervals of 
productive labour. Liberation of the pupils from a prescribed 
syllabus however places on the teacher the task of co-ordinating 
all school activities. This imposes on him a constant strain, for he 
has continually to find solutions to problems as they arise. The 
traditional teacher can fall back on a set routine but the teacher in 
* a Basic school has no such easy way out. So long as Basic education 
is carried out by a body of devoted pioneers, there is not much risk 
in this. When, however, the system expands and the early mis- 
sionaries are replaced by professional men, not all of whom can 
be expected to have a sense of dedication to the work, there will be 
a real risk that the teachers may concentrate on:those aspects of 
Basic education where success or failure can be easily measured. 
Since the creative aspects of education are intangible and cannot 
be measured, the spread of Basic education involves a distinct 
tisk that teachers may fall back on increase of production as the 
only measure of their success. To find out ifa school has produced » 
a prescribed quantum of goods is simple. It is not so easy to judge 
whether it has developed the character of the pupils and given * 
them an appreciation of the values of life. 
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It is of course clear that in the first two or three years, the goods 
produced by the children can have little economic.value. As the 
. children grow up and acquire greater skill, the goods they turn 
out should improve in quality. Insistence on standards is necessary 
as a part of education. If the children are properly trained and do 
their work with skill, care and conscierftiousness, there is no reason 
why the products should be unsatisfactory or shoddy. Ifa thing is 
to be done at all it ought to be done well. There is no virtue in 
amateurishness or lack of skill. Production of goods of good 
quality is therefore part of the training children must receive in 
schools. A 
It cannot however be stressed too strongly that the school is a 
centre for training citizens of the future and not a factory for turn- 
ing out goods for current consumption. The craft on which educa- 
tion is centred should draw out the abilities of the child and make 
him realize the organic nature of society through its correlation 
with other subjects. Some of the`goods produced by the child 
should and will be saleable, but there should be no attempt to 
make saleability the sole criterion of his work. It ought to be 
remembered that even a child of fourteen or fifteen is at best an 
apprentice. Any attempt to make him a skilled artisan at that age 
can be suécessful only if standards are kept low. From the point of 
view of the community, it is better that an adolescent should be a 
half-trained technician of promise than a finished craftsman of a 
low order 
One other consideration should be kept in mind in discussing 
this question. The training itself will differ according to the end in 
view. If the aim is to increase production, the trainer will con- 
centrate on increasing the skill of the trainee. This can be done best 
by breaking up the process of production into various stages and 
making each trainee specialize in one particular item. If the aim is 
the education of the child, the teacher will, as soon as it has ac- 
"quired a fair degree of skill in one, transfer it to a new item in the 
process of production. If a school of carpentry seeks to produce a 
larger number of chairs, every pupil in the school will specialize 
on one particular item in the productiofi of chairs. If on the other 
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hand the aim is to turn out good and skilled carpenters, every pupil 
will be made to go through every stage of carpentry. There is 
bound to be some loss in productive efficiency by such transfers 
but it would be more than compensated by the enlargement of 
the experience and the enrichment of the personality of the pupil. 
Tt cannot be emphasized too strongly that production in a Basic 
school is essentially a by-product. While any income derived from 
the sale or utilization of such products is welcome, it cannot and 
should not be expected to contribute more than a very small share 
towards the nation’s educational budget. 

The expansion of Basic education and the induction of large 
numbers of teachers without the missionary spirit make it neces- 
sary to devise safeguards against the conscious or unconscious cx- 
ploitation of children by overzealous or pedestrian teachers. A 
teacher with vision and imagination can make the children do 
great deeds but there is a risk that the routine teacher may seck to 
emulate his example by forcirig the children beyond their capa- 
city. Some kind of a limit may, therefore, be set to measure the 
volume of work expected of children. Careful and extensive ex- 
Periments are necessary before this can be done, and in any case, 
such limits must be flexible and vary according to the nature of 


craft, and this seems a reasonable demand, One ma haps sa 

that at least twice the cost of the raw material used plus the de 

preciation of the equipment ought to be recovered from the work 

done by the teacher and the pupils, If this is not done, it would be 

2 reflection on the effcichcy of the teacher, Similarly, an upper 
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limit might be fixed at about twenty to thirty per cent, of the ex- 
penses of the school. There would be a strong presumption that if 
this limit is exceeded, the teacher is placing greater emphasis on 
the productive than on the educational aspects of the craft. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education has considered this 
problem in some detail, It has heard the viewstof some who 
started with the claim that the school should and can be com- 
pletely self-supporting, but on being pressed conceded that it 
would be enough if the children learnt to be self-reliant in all 
things, The Board after careful consideration declined to prescribe 
any fixed proportions of recovery and contented itself by recom- 
mending that equal attention should be paid to the academic and 
the productive aspects of Basic education if thesystemis to succeed, 

Over-emphasis on the productive aspect of craft is thus a danger 
which Basic education must avoid. This docs not however imply 
any criticism against the system as such, for there is no system in 
the world which cannot be abused. The provision of “agai 
crafts has a special importance from this point of view as well. 
Many crafts vil mean greater diversity for both pupils and 
teachers and help to emphasize the educative rather than the 
economic aspects of Basic education, At the same time, it would 
in the long run contribute to the ecoriomic betterment of the 
country. Multiplication of crafts is particularly needed in a 
country like India which suffers from widespread poverty: Basic 
schools with multiple crafts would create the foundation for the 
expansion of industry and trade. The experience of Sovict Russia 
in the early days justifies such a hope, The progress of universal 
education received a great impetus when education was built 
round different crafts. Children as well as heen were of- 
fered the prospect of improving their skill and earning capacity. 
This was the first step towards polytechnization of schools, and 
polytcchnization supplied the foundation on which industrializa- 
tion and development of Soviet Russia has been built. The spread 
_ of Basic education may well be the beginning of such poly- 
technization for India. a m 

Freedom and organization are the two principles that ensure not 
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only the progress but the very survival of society. A spirit of 
freedom and of loyalty to the organization must therefore be 
inculcated in the child from the beginning -of his conscious life. 
That is why the Basic school has as one of its foremost aims the 
development of spontaneity and social sense in the child. Spon- 
tanéity leads to the flowering of all the faculties of the child. 
Social sense gives him a sense of responsibility and makes him 
aware of himself as a productive agent in society. The system of 
class ministers and executives develops initiative and the sense’ of 
responsibility. Corporate activities emphasize the value of co- 
operation. Together, they make education real to the children, 
for they feel that they are members of a community. In our pre- 
valent types of education, the child is told about society and what 
he ought to do. In Basic education, the child is made to live as a 
member of the community. One is verbal instruction and there- 
fore twice removed from life. The other is actual participation in 
the life of the community and therefore direct training in citizen- 
ship. 

A Basic school should therefore be an example of democracy in 
action. Whether this idea is achieved depends largely on the 
quality of the teacher. Like all democracies, the school com- 
munity can function effectively only if there is intelligent and 


"adequate leadership. I have already indicated that with its freedom . 


from textbooks and a prescribed syllabus, Basic schools make great 
demands upon the teacher. I have seen Basic schools where there 
Were attempts to correlate the teaching of physics or chemistry 
to the craft of spinning, but the children had no idea of the area 
or size of the classroom, or even of their own weight and height. 
I have seen other Basic schools where learning was one continuous 
and exciting adventure of discovery of the environment by the 
children, In any system, it is ultimately the teacher who matters, 
and in the Basic school he matters even more than in the ordinary 
school.) | Aea 

Happiness is in a sense the end of all human activity. In fact 
some psychologists have defined happiness as the satisfactory per- 
formance of a function. The imposition of books and dead routine 
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has caused much misery to children by enforcing prolonged 
periods of inactivity. Basic education seeks to remove this by 
offering the child an opportunity of'free and spontaneous but 
purposive and useful activity. The introduction of crafts makes 
the school more vital and interesting to the child and breaks the 
monotony of merely academic or literary work. If, however,*too 
great an emphasis is placed on making the schools economically 
self-sufficient, the craft may become for the children a wearisome 
burden rather than a pleasurable creative activity. 

National programmes of education in almost all countries seek 
to make learning a joyful process. Efforts are constantly made to 
lessen the fatigue and monotony and to increase the interest of 
pupils. This healthy tendency must be encouraged by every means 
in India, It is the more necessary to emphasize this point in the 
Indian context, as we often have a tendency to exalt suffering for 
its own sake. Ascetism has always had a strong appeal to many 
Indians. Persons with a strong sense of idealism feel that to give 
up pleasure for the sake of their cause is the test of their sincerity. 
Suffering for the sake of an ideal may ennoble a person, but we 
must remember that suffering in itself has no value and can be 
justified only as a means to an end. Among some teachers in Basic 
schools there is a tendency to exalt suffering or austerity for its 
own sake. Unless such tendencies are checked, there is a danger 
that Basic education, instead of being a great release of the creative 
urges of the younger generation, may become a check and a 
deterrent. 

Basic education truly understood liberates the child from mono- 
tony and boredom by combining mental and physical work and 
making academic subjects grow out of the activities of a craft. It 
seeks to create an atmosphere of freedom and joy in the school. 
Basic education is therefore good for the child, for it helps him to 
develop his personality through freely chosen and self-initiated 
activities. What is good for the child is good for society as well. 
One advantage to society has already been pointed out. By meet- 
ing at least in part the expenses for a national system of universal 
education, Basic education helps to make education accessible to 
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all. It also helps to overcome the objections of those who seek to 
judge all human activities in terms of social utility. All agree that 
education is productive in the long run, but the short-term diff- 
culties often prevent the realization of the long-term gains. Judic- 
ious investment no doubt yields profit but what is one to do if 
thefe is no capital to invest? It is to this question that Basic educa- 
tion attempts an answer. Basic schools seek to prove that educa- 
tion need not be an investment yielding only indirect and 
distant profits, but one in which the returns can be direct and 
immediate. 

One final word of caution is necessary before this study is 
concluded. From the nature of the case, the change-over from the 
traditional to the Basic pattern of education must be gradual. 
The conversion of over two hundred thousand schools and re- 
training of almost a million teachers must necessarily be spread 
over many years. Since the two systems will have to continue 
side by side during this transitional period, it is necessary to 
ensure that there is no antagonism between them. We should 
not therefore encourage the idea that the conversion means a 
violent break with the past. We should rather look upon it as a 
reassertion of certain old values which for various reasons had 
been forgotten or ignored. That young children should be trained 
through activity, that all school subjects should be taught in an 
integrated manner and that education should be purposive are 
self-evident truths. All good educationists have recognized these 
principles in practice even though they may not have always 
formulated them as explicit theories. Nevertheless, the conscious 
acceptance of these principles is of sufficient importance to make 
the Indian decision to convert elementary education to the Basic 
pattern one of revolutionary significance. 


September 1953. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SECONDAR 
EDUCATION = f 


IT is sometimes said that the most important problems of educa- 
tion from a national point of view are those which relate to ele- 
mentary or adult education. These are certainly important but 
nevertheless the statement cannot be given unqualified acceptance. 
For one thing it is not possible to draw a rigid line between the 
different stages of education, which imperceptibly merge into one 
another. For another, all teachers at the elementary level are 
products of the secondary schools. Teachers engaged in adult 
education will also be drawn mainly from the same source. Re- 
construction of elementary or expansion of adult education 
would therefore be impossible without a corresponding extension 
and reconstruction of secondary education. Again, the determina- 
tion of national policy depends largely on the decisions of the 
national leaders, They are in the main derived from those who 
have received higher education. The full benefit from such educa- 
tion cannot however be derived if the preparation at the secondary 
stage has been incomplete or defective. l 

Secondary education has therefore a vital role to play in any 
programme of education for the community. It provides teachers 
for both elementary and adult education. It also prepares pupils 
for the universities and other institutions of higher learning. Be- 
sides, it is the stage which in all countries marks the completion 
of education for the vast majority. Even the minority which goes 
for higher education cannot take full advantage of the wider 
opportunities offered by the universities unless thay have received 
their grounding in a system of sound secondary education. If for 
no other reasons, these considerations alone demand that second- 
ary education must be of the highest quality, if it is to satisfy the 
needs of the modern age. 
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There is another reason why the quality of secondary education 
must be adequate. In any community, the vast majority give up 
schooling at the close of the elementary stage. The small minority 
which goes beyond the secondary stage may provide the higher 
leadership but if the purposes of that leadership are to be translated 
into effective programmes of work, there must be a large number 
of persons who have the requisite knowledge, training and 
character to carry them out. A few top leaders may initiate policy, 
but the execution of the policies will depend upon intermediate 
grades which have the knowledge and imagination to understand 
the objectives of the leadership. i 

Secondary education can and ought to train this large body of 
intermediaries. They will be the executants of policy decisions 
taken at the highest level. Those who complete their education 
at this stage must therefore acquire knowledge and competence 
and also develop qualities of leadership and character. Some of 
them will go further and constitute the higher leadership, but the 
others must at least be able to perform the duties of middlemen 
who will interpret the purposes of the leadership to the rank and 
file. 

It is generally agreed that one of the main objectives of second- 
ary education is to develop among the pupils qualities of leader- 
ship needed in different walks of life. Elementary education seeks 
to provide the basic information and skills needed for survival. 
Higher education seeks to extend the boundaries of knowledge 
and is often an end in itself. Secondary education is the connect- 
ing link between them and also serves—or at least should serve— 
to select those who are to provide higher leadership to the com- 
munity. 

It is obvious that access to education must be expanded if a 
democracy is to be real. At the same time we must remember 
that mere quantitative increase in education is not enough. Un- 
less the quality of education is also improved, spread of mere liter- 
acy may create more problems than it solves. There is one aspect 
of such expansion of facilities which has been causing concern 
to educationists throughout the world. Quantitative expansion 
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always carries with it a risk of deterioration in quality. Without 
improvement in the quality of education, there is a danger that 
increase in its spread may only increase the destructiveness of man. 
Wars in the past have often been the result of parochial prejudices. 
With limited scientific knowledge and restricted means of com- 
munication, the effects of such wars were“also limited. War ih the 
modern world means almost certain destruction of all that man 
stands for. We have therefore to ensure that extension of facilities 
will not lead to a lowering in the standard of education, We have 
further to ensure that education will develop in man a free and 
creative spirit, while preserving the social values of divergent 
cultures, In the past, these have been preserved by a small minor- 
ity which had access to knowledge and the higher values. With 
the spread of education they become accessible to all, but this 
carries with it a risk that the values may degenerate. 

We have to guard against another risk. Expansion in the facili- 
ties of education may also lead to regimentation. Whenever we 
are dealing with large numbers, there is a temptation to take the 
line of least resistance and find solutions which will apply by and 
large to the masses. The highest values are however attained in 
isolation and each individual must himself work out his salvation. 
Multiplication may blind us to this fact. We may confuse the 
extension of facilities with the enrichment of personality. The 
problem of regimentation is not so serious at the elementary level. 
There are at least three reasons why this is so. Children at the 
elementary age are no doubt highly impressionable but they are 
also highly resilient and individualistic. Their individualism and 
resilience would in any case largely protect them against being set 
in too rigid patterns but their best safeguard against the danger of 
regimentation is the shortness of the duration of the junior cle- 
mentary course. It is not long enough either to give them the 
body of knowledge needed for their later life nor to establish 
habits on a permanent and unchangeable basis. Since it secks to 
impart only basic information and skills, it must from the nature 
of the case be the same for all. When however we go beyond the 
elementary stage, any attempt at such uniformity may degenerate 
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into regimentation. If this happens, there is a risk not only of 
obliterating qualitative differences but also of making it more 
difficult to decide about the choice of a future career. Worse still, 
it may create a temper in society where all existing values are 


accepted blindly or equally blindly denied. 
; i i 


While the importance of secondary education in a democratic 
society is thus beyond question, it has to be admitted that it has 
generally been considered as the weakest link in the Indian educa- 
tional chain. Universities complain that the products of the 
secondary schools do not come up to their expected standards. 
Educational administrators question their competence to serve as 
teachers in elementary or social education. The public feel that 
secondary education does not serve its main purpose in developing 
among the pupils qualities of leadership needed in different walks 
of life. Because of the unsatisfactory quality of secondary educa- 
tion, both elementary and higher education have suffered. 

Reference to any section of public life or the industrial field 
brings out the weakness of the Indian secondary system, In public 
life the disparity between the leadership and the following was 
shown up tragically in the upheavals which followed the partition 
of the country, In the fields of knowledge and industry we have 
a small number of scientists, engineers and technologists of great 
competence. We have large numbers of workers who in poten- 
tial skill and efficiency are not inferior to their fellows elsewhere. 
Nevertheless the productivity of an Indian worker is generally 
less than that of his American or European counterpart. This is 
not due only to a difference in the degree of mechanization. Even 
the same types of machines show a poorer return in India. The 
only reasonable explanation of the difference is the absence of a 
cadre of well-trained and efficient intermediary leaders corre- 
sponding to foremen or chargemen in a workshop. 

One of the main defects in our system of secondary education 
has been that it lacks a clear definition of its objectives and scope. 
It has generally been treated as a mere continuation of primary 
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education or only as a preparation for higher education in colleges 
and universities. Because it is regarded as only a continuation of 
elementary education, children tend to go to the secondary 
schools not because they have any special competence, but because 
they have the economic means of continuing their studies. For ~ 
similar reasons, adolescents continue beyond secondary edueation 
not because they have the necessary ability but only because they 
have the necessary financial resources. Since secondary education 
has not been thought of as a definite stage with special characteris- 
tics of its own, the whole structure of secondary education in the 
country is amorphous and vague. 

There are historical reasons why the scope and functions of 
secondary education are generally less clearly defined than those 
of elementary or higher education. In the past, education was the 
prerogative of only a minority who sought to acquire as much 
knowledge as possible. We are sometimes astonished at the 
encyclopaedic learning, not only of savants but also of princes and 
men of leisure in earlier times. They had no occasion to differen- 
tiate between different subjects or levels and took all knowledge 
to be their province. Since education was regarded as the search 
for truth without much thought for its possible practical applica- 
tions, the minority which was interested in such intellectual pur- 
suits recognized no limits to what they sought. The vast majority 
on the other hand were content to acquire the skills required for 
their professions and this was not usually recognized as education. 
The division of education into elementary, secondary and higher 
education is therefore a comparatively recent phenomenon. This 
explains why in almost all countries the limits of secondary educa- 
tion are uncertain. In the United States a debate is raging today 
on the scope and functions of secondary education. Some hold 
that it is primarily functional and intended to enable one to earn 
a livelihood. Others regard it as general education which will 
give the community better men and women. 

There are some special reasons why the definition of the ob- ` 
jectives and scope of secondary education proved even more 
difficult in India. The present system of education in the country 
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was established in the early decades of the nineteenth century 
with two main ends in view. There was a number of British 
educationists and reformers who thought that contact with 
western science and political thought will bring about an Indian 
renaissance. There was a larger number of administrators who 
sought to create an educated class who would help in carrying out 
the administration of the country according to British ideas. It 
was obvious that officers could not be brought over wholesale 
from Britain. The top positions wêre reserved for the British, but 
the administration required a large number of functionaries at 
secondary and tertiary levels. The administrators wanted to train 
Indians to fill up such posts. The objects of the two groups 
were thus different but they worked towards the same end which 
was the introduction and extension of thewestern modes of educa- 
tion in India. They were greatly helped by the interest shown in 
western education by Indian leaders who hoped that this would 
lead to the regeneration and liberation of the country. 

However different their motives, all these groups worked for 
the same end. They also believed in what may be called a ‘Per- 
meation Theory’ of education. They held that if there is a small 
minority of highly educated people, their example will inspire 
larger numbers to adopt the new educational ideals. The modern 
system of education would thus percolate from higher levels till 
it covered the entire community. Following Macaulay’s famous 
Minute regarding the educational policy of the future, the govern- 
ment of the day declared that ‘the great object of the British 
Government ought to be the promotion of European literature . 
and science among the natives of India; and that all the funds 
appropriated for the purpose of education would be best employed 
on English education alone.’ The resolution also stated thate 
provision should be made for the continuance of schools and 
colleges where indigenous learning was being imparted, but this 
soon became the expression of a pious hope. As education in the 
English schools became a passport for entry into Government and 
mercantile service, the members who flocked to them continually 
increased. In fact, some of these newly educated Indians acquired 
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some of Macaulay’s contempt for the ancient learning of the East. 

It may be said that the modern system of education in India, so 
far as the State is concerned, began with the establishment of the 
universities in 1857. Since universities could not function’ unless 
students came up from secondary schools, secondary schools were 
also established on an increasing scale. They in their turn led to 
an expansion of primary education. It thus seemed as if the “Per- 
meation’ theory was leading to the expected results. 

The upshot was that the universities dominated the entire field 
of education. Secondary schools concentrated on preparing 
students for the universities. The mother-tongue was neglected 
even as a medium of instruction. Very little was done to train 
teachers for the elementary or the secondary schools, The courses 
of study became academic and unrelated to life, as there was no 
provision for vocational or technical courses in the universities. 
In fact, universities, through the matriculation examination, began 
to dominate not only secondary education but even the education 
imparted in primary schools. The fact that, in the earlier days, a 
university degree was almost a guarantee for profitable employ- 
ment made the domination of the universities even more absolute. 

The dominance of the universities has also led the secondary 
schools to place a disproportionate emphasis on the development 
of the intellect. It is not even the development of the intellect as 
a whole but only that aspect of the intellect which relies upon the 
memory and expresses itself through linguisitic ability. The 
system of instruction offered in schools is suited to the tastes and 
_ aptitudes of only a few. It has neglected the development of the 

imagination as well as manual and sensory skills at various levels. 
Except for a minority of children specially gifted in language, the 
„rest often find their school education uninteresting and uncreative. 
The school does not therefore call out the best in them. They 
pass through the school but do not take full advantage of even 
the limited opportunities which it offers. 

+ Because secondary education is isolated from life, it does not 
give the pupils insight into the everyday world. When they pass 
out of school, they feel ill-adjusted and cannot take their place 
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confidently and competently in the community. This divorce of 
education from the realities of life has led to a dangerous estrange- 
ment of the individual from his social milieu. It has created an 
artificial barrier that divides its products from the rest of society. 
It results in a break-up of the sense of community and leads to a 
fragmentation of society into disjointed segments. The sense of 
community is necessary for the survival of both the group and the 
individual. Obviously, the group cannot last unless the members 
feel that they belong. This sense of ‘belonging’ is essential also for 
the well-being of the individual. An individual who lacks the 
support of the group has to live under constant strain and soon 
becomes dispirited and lost. In the end such loss of social support 
leads to a fragmentation within the individual himself. 

Itis not necessary to give a detailed account of the defects of the 
existing system of secondary education in India. Many of these 
are well known and have been repeated from a hundred platforms. 
It is however necessary to point out that in spite of these defects, 
the existing system has also produced many splendid teachers and 
fine students. In any case wholesale condemnation of the existing 
system of education is of little use. Reform and improvement of 
any system require careful study to discover defects and suggest 
remedies. It must also be remembered that a system of education 
cannot be changed overnight. One cannot write on a clean slate 
but only add a little here and rub out a little there and continue 
with such small modifications, though in the end their cumulative 
effect may be to transform the old system beyond recognition. 


ie, - 
We may now consider certain special problems which second- 


ary education in India has to face. They make reconstruction, 


more necessary and at the same time more difficult. The first is a 
re-definition of the relation of secondary education to elementary 
and university education. This is a difficult problem anywhere. 
In the United Kingdom the debate has not yet ended as to whether 
secondary education in its earlier years should overlap elementary 
education or move along a3eparate stream, At one time there was 
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a pathetic faith in the magic of eleven-plus. Educationists, rein- 
forced by a group of psychologists, held that at cleven-plus 
children could be divided between those who were suited for 
higher academic courses and those who were not. Experience has 
not confirmed the faith of optimists. The I.Q. is no longer 
regarded as infallible. There is, therefore, greater readiness 
today to recognize the need of flexibility in the uncertain years 
which divide elementary from secondary education. 

In India a correct demarcation has become important because 
of the decision to provide Basic education at the elementary stage. 
Basic education seeks to impart instruction through the medium 
of a craft. However appropriate such a technique may be at the 
elementary level, it is bound to raise difficult problems of correla- 
tion between the academic and the practical subjects at the second- 
ary stage. In addition, Basic education overlaps with the carlier 
stages of secondary education where diversification and differen- 
tiation begin to introduce a principle of abstraction in education. 
A broad and imaginative conception of Basic education would of 
course largely help in resolving these difficulties. Basic education 
seeks to be a reflection of life. In life diverse elements retain their 
differences and are yet correlated in the unity of experience. Basic 
education, so far as it is a true reflection ‘of life, would therefore 
exhibit the diversity of reality and make the transition to second- 
ary education easier and not more difficult. 

There is one school of thought which insists that the first eight 
years of schooling must follow the Basic principle, and be uni- 
form in character. This may be followed by three or four years 
of secondary education. A second school holds that only the first 
five years need be ofa common type. Thereafter the students may 
be divided into two broad groups. Those who intend to go for 
higher education would for three years read in what may be called 
the Junior Secondary School. Those whose education is to end at 
the elementary stage, would follow a three years’ Senior Basic 
course. A third school holds that there must, in addition, be pro- 
vision for a third category of pupils. They will not complete their 
education at fourteen, but instead of going for a higher academic 
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course, they will take up a vocational course of two or three years’ 
duration. 

The only safe principle one can lay down in such matters is to 
insist that there must be no rigid or watertight division between 
these alternatives. To insist that every one must follow exactly 
the,same course till fourteen seems unjustified. There is evidence 
that differentiation of aptitudes and interests does in some cases 
begin to show at cleven-plus or even earliér. On the other hand, 
it would be unjustified to insist that the separation of the sheep and 
the goats must take place at eleven-plus. There must therefore be 
provision for different types of courses after eleven-plus. Parallel 
courses with an academic, technical or vocational bias should there- 
fore be provided in these’latter years of elementary education. 
There must also be perfect freedom of moving from one stream 
to another at any time between the ages of eleven to fourteen. 
One may indeed go further and say that if a child develops 
any new aptitudes or interests after fourteen, there should be no bar 
to his or her being diverted from one type of course to another. 

Once the relation of Basic and secondary education has been 
determined, the relation of secondary to university education will 
be comparatively easy to settle. Secondary education must be a 
complete stage in itself. It must be recognized as preparation 
for life for all vocations excepting those which require high scien- 
tific, technical or professional training. There must also be equiva- 
lence between different types of secondary education, so that 
given the competence and the will, pupils from any one of the 
courses may shift to any other course or move up „to the 
appropriate stage of higher education. 

Another problem which faces secondary education in India 
arises out of the diversity of languages. Till recently one of the 
main weaknesses in the system of secondary education was the use 
of English as the medium of instruction. This imposed an undue 
burden on the majority of the pupils and hampered their full 
development. Further, it widened the gulf between the educated 
minority and the vast majority who were denied the benefits of 
school education. 2 
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Beginning from the thirties of the present century, the change 
over to an Indian language as the medium of instruction has taken 
place on an increasing scale. Independence has accelerated the 
process and today the medium of instruction in secondary schools 
is almost invariably the mother-tongue. This. has, however, 
created two fresh problems. The first is the hiatus between the 
medium of instruction in the schools and the universities. Pupils 
who study through an Indian language in a secondary school are 
suddenly confronted with English as the medium of instruction 
in the colleges and universities. In many cases they are unable to 
follow the lectures and derive full benefit from the education they 
receive, Standards of universities have also been forced down in 
consequence. It has been suggested that one reason of indiscipline 
among young college students is their inability to follow the 
lectures they are compelled to attend. 

The other difficulty arises out of the multiplicity of Indian 
languages. The Constitution has recognized fourteen languages. 
Thirteen among them are spoken by millions and have a long 
and splendid tradition of literature. Their claim to be used as 
media of instruction is therefore irrefutable. The advantage of 
using the mother-tongue as the medium of instruction is however 
balanced by the disadvantage of many media within the same 
country. Multiplicity of languages may weaken the senseof Indian 
national unity. It does make the moyement of teachers and 
students from one region to another more difficult. With all the 
drawbacks of an alién language, English has rendered two great 
servicesin India. It has served to unify the people and develop in 
them a common national consciousness. It has also made it possible 
for teachers and pupils to move from one end of India to another 
without any feeling of difficulty or strangeness. i 

The problem of languages has been carefully considered by 
Indian educationalists. The Secondary Education Commission 
has also paid a great deal of attention to it. In the light of the 
debates which have been held, a solution appears to be emerging 
on the following lines. There is no difference of opinion that the 
mother-tongue must be the medium of instruction throughout 
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the elementary and the secondary stage. Opinion is divided about 
the medium at the university stage, but gradually the claim 
of the regional language is gaining in support. In order to main- 
tain the unity of India, Hindi which is the official language of the 
Union should be introduced at the end of the junior Basic stage 
and continue as a compulsory language for at least three years, 
Facilities and in fact encouragement should be offered for its con- 
tinued study beyond this stage. In view of the importance of 
English, as a vehicle of modern scientific thought and a medium 
of communication in the international field, its study should also 
be encouraged by providing facilities after the junior Basic stage, 
subject to the principle that two languages should not be intro- 
duced in the same year. For students who wish to go beyond the 
secondary stage, Hindi and English should for all practical pur- 
poses be compulsory subjects of study. In addition, facilities for 
the study of a classical language should be offered to all who have 
special interest in or aptitude for languages. 

It may be an advantage to indicate the pattern which would 
follow from such an arrangement. Those who do not propose to 
go beyond the elementary stage would study only the mother- 
tongue. For those who wish to go to the secondary stage or be- 
yond, at least two other languages, Hindi or another modern 
Indian language if the mother tongue is Hindi and English, 
would be necessary subjects of study. Pupils with a special apti- 
tude would study additional languages at their own option. It 
may be argued that it would be placing an*undue burden on the 
majority of secondary pupils to insist that they should read three 
languages. If they were required to study the literature of these 
languages, the objection would be almost unanswerable. For the 
majority however the study would be confined to only a working 
knowledge of two of the languages. Besides, in the special 
circumstances of India there seems no escape from this solution. 
Also, the experience of countries like Belgium, France, Switzer- 
land and Russia proves that where suitable methods are used, 
three languages are not an undue burden. 

Another special problem of Indian secondary education is to 
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determine the place of technical and vocational subjects in the 
school curriculum. Traditionally, India has given a higher place 
to intellectual and abstract subjects than to practical courses. The 
stratification of caste—in which the highest position was given to 
the Brahmin—is ample evidence of this. The honour and dignity 
of manual labour has not always been fully recognized in India. 
The impact of the British class system on Indian caste did nothing 
to correct this attitude. A gentleman was at one time described 
as a person who did not work with his hands. The academic 
courses introduced under British rule guaranteed white-collar 
appointment to the educated and gave added strength to their 
aversion to manual labour. This has made it the more necessary 
to ensure that technical and vocational courses do not suffer in a 
reconstruction of secondary education in India. ; 

The principles governing the selection of pupils for a higher 
stage of education deserve serious and anxious thought of all 
educationists. Reference has already been made to the concern 
expressed in the United Kingdom in diverting groups of children 
into different courses at eleven-plus. In a country like India, 
where educational facilities are still grievously inadequate to the 
needs, the question of selection acquires a special significance. 
Every pupil in a secondary school is in a sense privileged and we 
have to be careful that this privilege is based on merit. With so 
few places available, we must ensure that children with the requi- 
site ability are not denied the opportunity they deserve and others 
obviously unsuited dé not fill up the few available places. 

It has to be admitted that till now there has been no proper 
selection of pupils in India. They have entered secondary schools 
and continued beyond only because their families were in a posi- 
tion to meet the necessary expenses. India has thus lost the services 
of some of her potential leaders while persons of inferior quality 
have taken their place. What makes the position still worse is that 
the fumber of good schools is so few and yet admission is largely 
confined to the well-off classes without regard to the capacity of 
the pupil. The result is national wastage in a double sense. Talent 
has not had the scope to develop while the meagre resources have 
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been eaten up by those who could not fully utilize what was 
offered to them. It is only recently that a beginning has been 
made to relate educational opportunity to ability. 


IV 


It has become increasingly clear that a thorough reconstruction 
of secondary education is necessary if it is to fulfil its purpose. 
Efforts at improving its quality have therefore been persistent for 
at least the last fifty years. The most important attempt at build- 
ing up a creative and new type of secondary education suited to 
the needs of resurgent India was made by Rabindranath Tagore. 
In his school at Santiniketan, he sought to give children the 
opportunity of the fullest development by providing them with 
creative activities of different types. In a reaction from the pre- 
dominantly bookish teaching of the day, he sought to develop the 
faculties of children through close and constant association with 
nature. Routine and curriculum were reduced to a minimum and 
the widest possible scope was given to the exercise of the children’s 
ingenuity. While deeply embedded in the Indian tradition, the 
school was alive to the spirit of the modern age. Tagore conceived 
Santiniketan, and later Visva-Bharati, as a true meeting place of 
East. and West. He has given a wonderful description of the 
experiment in The Poet's School. It is enough to mention here that 
practically every new development in Indian education since the 
beginning of the century owes something to the work which was 
initiated at Santiniketan. 

The great experiment of Basic education initiated under 
Mahatma Gandhi's leadership has also led to re-thinking on educa- 
tion. It has transformed Indian ideas about elementary education 
and its effects are now being felt at the secondary level. Gandhi 
defined education as ‘that which gives true freedom’. The basic 
freedom in his viewis freedom from fearand thiscannotbeattained 
unless men are free ftom want. Basic education seeks to secure 


to all individuals this freedom by making them capable of meeting 
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their urgent life needs while at the same time developing in them 
the vision of a new social order where these needs can be met by 
truly human means. The completion of the Basic stage should 
enable pupils to achieve a reasonable competence and self-reliance 
in the management of their own lives and train them in habits of 
co-operation, Since Basic education is completed at the age’ of 
fourteen, it is obvious that much that is of great importance in life 
cannot be included in the programme of a Basic school. For one 
thing, children of fourteen are not yet mentally and physically 
prepared to assimilate some of the most important lessons of life. 
For another, knowledge and skills acquired by that age are yet too 
new to become an essential ingredient of the personality. 

The aim of post-Basic education has been defined as the pre- 
paration of the adolescent for ‘wise parenthood and creative 
citizenship’. It seeks to extend the use of a craft to secondary 
education and thus on the one hand break down the distinction 
between work and knowledge, and on the other, make education 
economically more self-sufficient. The emphasis is throughout on 
social relations and the object is to develop in the individuals 
habits of co-operative action to meet all the physical, intellectual, 
aesthetic and moral needs of the members through their own 
work. 

The programmes of educational reconstruction at all levels 
received a fresh impetus with the introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy in 1937. Since then and particularly since 1947, the 
State Governments have also been actively interested in initiating 
reforms of various types. Many States appointed their own com- 
mittees which suggested measures of reform and improvement of 
secondary education. While there were thus many regional or 
sectional surveys, no comprehensive survey for the country as a 
whole was attempted till the Lakshmanaswami Commission on 
Secondary Education submitted its report in 1953. 

Among the many important recommendations of the Com- 
mission, pride of place may be given to that for the establishment 
of a number of multi-purpose schools. The importance of this 
recommendation for the reconstruction of Indian secondary 
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education cannot be too strongly stressed. Unless we have schools 
which offer a variety of courses, secondary education cannot fulfil 
its main objectives. As we have scen, one of the main defects of 
the existing system is that it is unilinear. All pupils in secondary 
schools have at present to follow more or less the same pattern. 
This retards their growth, for it is obvious that the same pattern 
cannot suit all. A broad division can be made of pupils into those 
who have a practical bent of mind, those who are fond of mathe- 
matics and sciences, those who are sensitive to one of the fine arts 
and those who have an aptitude for the humanities. The problem 
of secondary education in India—and perhaps in other countries 
as well—is to provide diversified courses for them while main- 
taining a core of common subjects for all. 
. Secondary education deals with boys and girls just when they 
are changing from childhood into early youth. The whole period 
of adolescence is thus covered by secondary education. The 
characteristics of childhood are on the whole well marked and 
uniform. One is therefore on relatively safe ground in dealing 
with children. They have to be given a certain. amount of infor- 
mation and trained to certain habits of thought and action. We 
may also adopt a more definite attitude in dealing with grown- 
ups since their habits and attitudes are already comparatively set. 
Adolescents are neither children nor adults, What is more disturb- 
ing, they pass from one phase to the other with bewildering speed. 
They are then passing through physical, psychological and emo- 
tional changes of profound significance to the individual and the 
community. They must therefore be treated with special sym- 
pathy, care and imagination. Any attempt to continue the 
methods of elementary or to anticipate those of university educa- 
tion at the secondary stage is therefore attended with grave risks. 
Since the onset of adolescence is marked by the emergence of 
differences in taste and aptitude, secondary schools must cater to 
the diverse needsof the adolescent. There may be some justifica- 
tion for a fairly uniform system of elementary education. Children 
must develop all the necessary basic skills. Besides, their aptitudes 
are generally undifferentiated at this early stage of life. As children 
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grow into adolescents, the situation is radically changed. With 
growing differences in taste and aptitude, the case for a uniform 
type of education is gone. Each adolescent must find in the school 
something which calls out its latent qualities. The only way of 
doing so is to offer a more diversified course which will ensure 
that every pupil in the school can find something to suit his of her « 
taste. ; 
. The establishment of multi-purpose schools is intended to meet 
this special need. Reform of secondary schools would have been 
necessary in any case, but the need has become greater on account 
of the adoption of Basic education as the pattern of elementary 
education throughout the country. Pupils of Basic schools will 
receive training in academic skills only in the context of other 
socially useful activities. A purely literary type of secondary 
education will not suit them. They have a right to expect that the 
principles they have learnt at the elementary stage will be given 
wider scope during their period in the secondary schools. Wider 
choice to the pupils will also mean greater development along 
selected lines. Such an arrangement alone can lay a sounder basis 
for the specialization we expect in universities, and other institu- 
- tions of higher learning. er 

In some countries, this need to provide diversified courses has 
been met by establishing different types of secondary schools. It 
cannot be said that the experiment has been a complete success 
even in a country so conscious of the dignity of labour as the 
United States. There is at times a suggestion of inferiority in the 
technical or other vocational courses provided in separate schools. 
In a country like India, where tradition exalts intellectual at the 
cost of manual labour, provision of different courses in different 
schools would have confirmed the social aversion to manual 
work. The provision of technical, agricultural or other profes- 
sional courses in the same school and under the same conditions 
as purely academic courses will be a visible symbol of the equal 
worth of these disciplines. f i 

Multi-purpose schools are thus intended to serve a three-fold 
Purpose. They will provide diversified courses to pupils with 
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different aptitudes and interests, They will also help to provide 
. trained and efficient personnel for the agricultural, industrial and 
technological programmes of the nation. More important still, 
they will help to bring about a change in the social outlook in 
which dignity of labour will receive adequate recognition. 

Multi-purpose schools are expected to make secondary educa- 
tion significant and creative for pupils with diverse tastes and 
aptitudes. Another necessary measure to achieve the same pure 
pose is to extend the provision of co-curricular activities in the 
school. Such co-curricular activities have a direct bearing on 
education as they offer creative outlets to the surplus energy of 
young pupils. They are also instruments for training young per- 
sons in special skills and crafts. It is well known that a person will 
in pursuit of his hobbies undergo hardship of a.type which he 
would never stand in his normal avocations. Co-curricular 
activities also provide excellent Opportunities for developing 
qualities of character and leadership. They thus have a many- 
sided impact on the discipline of schools. Problems of discipline 
arise only when the pupils find no interest in their work and are 
not fully occupied. Various types of co-curricular activities will 
‘keep them busy, offer them channels of creative self-expression 
and at.the same time contribute to the improvement of the school ’ 
services, . 

The role of the multi-purpose school in bringing about a change 
in the outlook towards manual labour has already been mentioned. 
The inclusion ofa craft asa compulsory subject in the curriculum 
is, also intended to serve the same end. Emphasis on craft is 
intended to be a corrective to the general aversion to manual 
labour and develop in the pupils a new respect for its dignity. 
Training in a craft is valuable both for its educative implications 
as well as the contribution it can make in Preparing a pupil for 
life. At the elementary stage, training in craft is intended prim- 
arily to develop and establish sensory skills in the child. The pro- 
ducts of his labour have at this stage hardly any economic value, 
but the work of secondary school pupils should be able to meet 
many of their own needs and also be generally socially acceptable. 
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The inclusion of a craft in the secondary school curriculum will 
thus serve a double purpose. It will help the pupil to develop his 
personality. It will also increase his self-confidence as he may, if 
the need arise, be able to earn his livelihood by the practice of the 
craft he has learnt. 

Among other important recommendations of the Commission 
are those for the improvement of school libraries, the use of audio- 
visual aids, the reform of examinations and the adoption of the 
activity method on a far larger scale than has been the case till 
now. The library must be regarded as an essential instrument for 
the development of secondary: education and be so organized as 
to encourage in pupils the habit of general reading. Audio-visual 
aids will make instruction more vivid and interesting and also 
develop the initiative of both teachers and pupils. Nor need such 
aids be confined to expensive material imported from abroad, 
Audio-visual methods have been used on a large scale in the tradi- 
tional teaching of the countryside. All that need be done is to 
adapt them for use in the more formal instruction imparted in 
schools. As a step towards the radical reconstruction of the present 
type of examinations, the Commission has suggested that selected 
schools may be given the freedom to work out their own sylla- 


" buses and methods of teaching and examination. The introduc- 


tion of co-curricular programmes will itself increase the quantum 
of school activities. In addition, pupils must be given a greater 
share in the actual class work by assigning them set tasks and 
allowing them to initiate programmes of study themselves, The 
use of pupils of higher classes to help in teaching in the lower 
classes will have a double benefit by improving the teacher- 
taught ratio and making the school work more interesting to all 
classes of pupils. 3 ; 

It is not possible to discuss in detail the various important 
recommendations made by the Lakshmanaswami Commission. 
Those who are interested will find sufficient material in the Com- 
mission’s Report, but oneother recommendation may in passing 
be specially mentioned. This is the one for the addition of one 
extra year to the course to round off secondary education and 
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mark it as a complete stage. This is intended to raise the standard 
of attainment at the end of the secondary stage. Since this is the 
stage which marks the completion of education for the large 
majority, it need hardly be stressed that no effort must be spared 
to make secondary education a definite stage with special charac- 
teristics of its own. The addition of one extra year will give the 
adolescents an opportunity of attaining greater physical, mental 
and emotional maturity. It will also.add to their attainment so 
that secondary education may become a sufficient qualification for 
entry into various vocations, 


V 


It is obvious that the reconstruction of secondary education in 
India cannot be carried out overnight. With the best of inten- 
tions, it is not possible to provide immediately a better and more 
diversified type of secondary school. There are about 18,000 
such schools in India of whom some 10,000’ are high or higher 
secondary schools. Almost without exception they suffer from 
lack of accommodation, equipment and playing fields. Their 
teachers are ill-paid and often ill-equipped and untrained, The 
cost of raising them to the requisite standard is stupendous and 
pethaps beyond the present capacity of the country. Even if there 
were no financial considerations, sufficient teachers of the requisite 
quality are simply not available. Nor can they be recruited and 
trained except through a programme extending over many years. 

Since all schools cannot be improved simultaneously, it is 
necessary to develop at least some schools of a better type in each 
State. In a community pledged to democracy and the equaliza~ 
tion of opportunity for all, such a step can be justified only if 
access to better schools is based on merit alone. From the nature 
of the case a vast majority of the people in any country must end 
their formal schooling at the elementary stage. Even in countries 
like the U.S.A., the U.K., Japar or the U.S.S.R., universal free 
education is available only up to the age of 15 or so, while second- 
ary education proper begins only at that stage. In India, the target 
laid down in the Constitution is to provide universal and free 
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education only up to the age of 14. Even that target has not yet 
been reached. Secondary education is therefore the prerogative 
of only a minority. In such a context, the attempt to provide a 
superior type of secondary schools can be justified only if they 
serve as pilot projects which will ultimately raise the quality of 
secondary education for the country as a whole. 3 

The Government of India has recently recognized the need of 
taking a more direct interest in the improvement of selected 
schools. It has been decided that out of the 10,000 high schools in 
the country, at least s00 must be converted into multi-purpose 
schools by July 1956. This will mean additional teachers, build- 
ings and equipment. New courses will be introduced and the 
libraries of such schools will be considerably improved. It is also 
proposed to up-grade another 1,500 high schools by providing 
them with better libraries and laboratories and introducing the 
teachings of science and other practical courses. 

The establishment of post-Basic schools in different parts of the 
country is also intended to raise the tone of secondary education 
as a whole, Post-Basic schools are yet in an experimental stage, 
and are run by pioneers who are dedicated to an ideal. With their 
strong idealism the teachers in such schools can and often do create 
an atmosphere where education brings a new awakening to the 
pupils. As the number of post-Basic schools increases, they will 
serve to correct the urban bias of secondary education and train up 
leaders for the majority who live in rural areas. ` 

Another important decision is to maintain and develop a 
number of public schools in the country. As American writers 
have often pointed out, the nante is a misnomer. For it is a special 
type of private schools that are described as public schools. 
Generally founded by a private individual or organization, these 
schools are invariably residential and draw their pupils from the 
mote fortunate sections of the public. With greater resources and 
freedom, they lay great stress on the development of qualities of 
leadership and are able to provide greater facilities for their pupils. 
With these advantages, they may well serve as valuable centres of 
experiment in the field of secondary education. 
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The Government of India decided some time ago to maintain 
two public schools, one in north and the other in south India. 
There was at that time considerable criticism from a section of 


~ even the informed public. The critics said that the objective of the 


Constitution is to create a classless society. Special support for 
schools of this type was, they held, against the spirit of the Consti- 
tution as children in such schools would receive a start in the race 
of life. The Government did not agree with the critics and held 
that since the standard of all secondary schools cannot be im- 
mediately raised, at least some centres for a better type of second- 
ary education must be maintained. Their existence would serve 
as a challenge to the more orthodox schools and thus indirectly 
help to raise standards. š 

In order, however, to meet the valid objection that better facili- 
ties can be justified only on the ground of higher aptitude, it was 
felt that entrance to such schools should be governed by consider- 
ations of ability of the child rather than the financial status of the 
parent. “There can be no question that this is an unexceptionable 
principle. All public schools in India must aim at creating condi- 
tions where greater facilities are offered to children with higher 
abilities. There are no doubt some practical difficulties in giving 
full and immediate effect to such a principle. Apart from financial 
obstacles, there are difficulties in judging the ability of young 
children, particularly in border-line cases. Nevertheless some 
method must be devised by which at least the best may be found 
a place and the manifestly unfit rejected. The institution of a 
number of merit scholarships in public schools is intended to en- 
sure that able children are not denied the opportunity of studying 
in them only because of lack of means. 

One criticism against the public school is that it is more expen- 
sive than an ordinary school. It is also said that the public school 
tends to create a new class of socially privileged groups. In an 
economically under-developed country, the higher cost of a 
public school can be justified only ifit is established that its contri- 
bution to the development of character and leadership is markedly, 
superior to that of the ordinary school. Steps must however be 
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taken to ensure that public schools do not create a privileged class. 
No one can object to a competition in excellence but there would 
be legitimate ground for complaint if public schools are merely 
the nursing grounds of the scions of wealthy families. 

The higher cost of a public school is perhaps inescapable. The 
ordinary secondary school in India is, in any case, very short of 
what a secondary school ought to be. A place where young 
people spend their most impressionable years should not be 
narrow, restricted and ovércrowded. It should offer them not 
only formal instruction but the opportunity to practise the art of 
co-operative and creative living. This means that there must be 
facilities for extra-curricular activities which are in somé respects 
even more important than the purely academic side of school life. 
Games, sports, dramatics, debating societies and other social 
activities train young persons in the*art of citizenship. Such 
services mean larger accommodation and better and more numer- 
ous staff. Improvement would, therefore, lead to a rise in costs of 
even ordinary schools. ; . 

Public schools are bound to cost still more, for one essential 
feature of such schools is that they are largely residential. This 
feature allows the public school to develop all ancillary services 
on a much larger scale than is possible in a day school. In addition, 
it enables the children to come into much closer contact with their 
teachers. Education is not a matter of mere imparting of informa- 
tion but a living contact between the mind of the teacher and the 
taught. Residence is perhaps the decisive factor which makes 
education in a public school superior to education in the ordinary 
type of secondary school, but,that is also the reason why the 
public school is and must be more expensive than the ordinary 
secondary school. 

India has realized the importance of residence as an educative 
principle from the earliest times. In the old Indian system, pupils 
went to live with the teacher. Is this not an early form of what has 
now developed into the residential school? In course of time, the 
system was discontinued but some of its values were maintained 

"by the personal relations of teacher andthe taught. Till recently, 
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equality nor can it be a function of the State to achieve equality in 
such sense. There must be difference in aptitude, taste and ability 
between different individuals. It is however the function of the 
"State to ensure the equalization of opportunity andthus create with- 
in the community a sense of democratic solidarity and well being. 


VI 


` The shortage of teachers of quality and the lack of funds make 
“it the more necessary to plan carefully the reconstruction of Indian 
secondary education. The Central Advisory Board of Education 
after considering this problem for several years, passed the follow- 
ing resolution in January 1955: 
‘The Board after very careful consideration of the stage of 
termination of secondary education and the qualifications neces- 
‘sary for entry into universities has arrived at the following 
unanimous conclusions: 

(a) The first degree course should be of three years and 17-plus 
should be the minimum age for entry into universities. 

(b) The end of secondary education at 17-plus should mark - 
a terminal stage in education and prepare students for life. 
It should also be of a standard which would enable them 
to participate with profit in the three years’ degree course. 

(c) The Government of India be requested to appoint a Com- 
mittee to draw up an integrated syllabus for the School’ 
Final Examination to achieve the above objective. 

(d) The last class of the secondary stage should be called the 
Eleventh Class and may be reached after schooling of not 
less than ten’years, the actual duration of the school system 
in the various States to be determined by the State Govern- 
ments concerned.” F 

A resolution in almost identical terms had been passed earlier 
by a Conference of Vice-Chancellors and:Chairmen of Boards of 
Secondary Education held at New Delhi. Later, it was endorsed 
by the Inter-University Board unanimously at its session held in 
Patna towards the end of January. There is thus agreement, per- 
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haps for the first time in almost forty years, on the genéral pattern 
of secondary education and the structure of the first degree course 
among all the authorities concerned. F 

It will be noticed that the pattern which has finally found | 
acceptance with State Governments, Universities and Boards of 
Secondary Education is slightly different from the pattern recóm- 
mended either by the Radhakrishnan Commission on university 
education or the Lakshmanaswami Commission on secondary 
education. The Radhakrishnan Commission recommended a 
three-year degree course after the present Intermediate examina- 
tion. The Lakshmanaswami Commission recommended the 
abolition of the Intermediate examination but provided for a four- 
year secondary course before the three-year degree. 

The Radhakrishnan Commission’s reconimendation about re- 
taining the Intermediate as the condition of entry to a degree 
course had to be modified as the arguments against two public 
examinations within a period of only two years were accepted 
as convincing by the Central Advisory Board. It is common ex- 
perience that at least two or three months before a public examin- 
ation, pupils lose all interest in regular class work and concentrate 
all their time and energy on preparing for the examination. In 
many institutions, classes are suspended for the period to enable 
the pupils to prepare better. Again, after the examination is over, 
the pupils wait for three to four months for the results. At least 
another month is wasted in securing fresh admission and settling 
down to work. Each public examination thus means the loss of 
six to seven working months. Besides, the strain of a public ex- 
amination tells upon the pupils, so that they are unable to under- 
take any serious work during the period of enforced rest when 
they are waiting for the result. A final and perhaps decisive argu- 
ment was that the Intermediate matked no definite stage in educa- 
tion and was therefore redundant and wasteful from the national 
point of view. ES 

The recommendation of the Lakshmanaswami Commission 
about a four-year secondary course was modified in view of the 
provision in the Indian Constitution that compulsory education 
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must be provided to all children up to the end of the fourteenth 
year. This meant that a four-year integrated course at the second- 
ary stage would raise the school-leaving age to eighteen and make 
21 the earliest age at which a student could secure the first degree. 
The Lakshamanaswami Commission itself has recorded that 
parents and teachers alike were opposed to extending the period 
of tutelage in school beyond 17 or 17-plus. When representa- 
tives of the State Governments were asked this question during 
discussions in the Central Advisory Board, not one State was 
prepared to raise the school-leaving age to 18. In fact, all the 
States said that even 17 or 17-plus would place a great strain on 
their financial.and other resources. 

The Lakshmanaswami Commission had given no clear lead on 
the question of the duration of schooling before the end of the 

_ secondary stage. On the one hand, it suggested that there should 
be four years of schooling after a eight years’ elementary course, 
making the duration of pre-university education one of twelve 
years, On the other, it recommended that in States where at 
present the school-leaving certificate is taken at the end of ten 
years of schooling, the course should be prolonged by one year, 
thus making the duration of pre-university education one of 
eleven years. The Commission had been led to make these am- 
biguous recommendations because of differences in the structure 
of school education in different States. Some had a primary 
course of four yeats and others of five. In some States the middle 
stage was three, in others four or five. The secondary course 
proper also differed from State to State. 

It was obviously impossible to achieve uniformity or even 
establish equivalence so long as these divergencies existed. The 
only way out, therefore, seemed to be to decide what should be 
the proper age for termination of secondary education and 
determine the standard which a pupil ought to attain at that age. 
It is true that in many European countries, eighteen is the terminal 
age for secondary education but for reasons already indicated, it 
was not possible to extend secondary education in India up to 18. 
Besides, Indians have a ‘shorter expectancy of life and perhaps 
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mature a little earlier than Europeans. It would not be improper to 
regard 17 or-17-plus as marking the end of adolescence here and 
fix it as the terminal point of secondary education. In all States, 
without exception, this would mean the retention of pupils in 
secondary schools for a longer period than is customary now. 
There are some who on financial grounds oppose such exten- 
sion but it is inescapable if secondary education is to serve its pur- 
pose. If secondary education is to: become a terminal point in 
education and not merely a preparatory stage for entering into 
universities, it should be such that the bulk of boys and girls would, 
at the end of this stage, be ready to take up gainful employment 
and play an effective role in a democratic society. The dual pur- 
pose of secondary education, namely to prepare the vast majority 
for life and a small minority for higher education cannot be ful- 
filled unless secondary education is extended up to at least 17-plus. 
An objection from a contrary point of view was at first raised 
in States where there is a eleven years’ school course. It was said 
that th such States there will be no extension in the period of 
schooling. Since the pupils in these States have to study in the 
Intermediate classes before they are in a position to join the uni- 
versity, the elimination of the Intermediate, it was argued, would 
lead to a lowering rather than a raising of standards. This objec- 
tion also is based on a misunderstanding. The Central Advisory 
Board of Education has purposely placed greater stress on the age 
at which secondary education is to end than the years of schooling 
which precede it, Even in States which today have eleven years’ 
schooling before matriculation, the examination is taken by most 
pupils at 15 or 16. It is quite obvious that, other conditions being 
the same, the standard of attainment of pupils will be higher at 
17-plus than at 15 or 16. Further, by eliminating one public 
examination, the working period in schools is increased by at 
least six months. A more intelligent planning of the school 
curriculum and the introduction of the mother-tongue as the 
medium of instruction will also help effectively in raising the 
general standard of instruction and attainment in school subjects. 
These reforms backed by the raising of the minimum school- 
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leaving age will thus ensure that pupils will be physically, intel- 
lectually and emotionally better fitted for-collegiate education. 
In fact, the deviation from the recommendation of the Rad- 
hakrishnan Commission regarding the need of an Intermediate 
stage or that of the Lakshmanaswami Commission regarding the 
duration of the secondary course proper is more apparent than 
real. The Radhakrishnan Commission recommended the reten- 
tion of the Intermediate examination as it was satisfied that any 
standard lower than the present Intermediate would be inadequate 
preparation for entering the university. The recommendation of 
the Central Advisory Board has kept the age of entry to the uni- 
versity at the same level as the end of the present intermediate, but 
because of the better organization of the syllabus and improve- 
ment in methods of teaching aims at reaching a somewhat higher 
standard within the same period of time. Here it may be mentioned 
that the standard of attainment of most boys and girls who 
seek to enter the university in the United Kingdom or Europe is 
at the age of seventeen considerably higher than the standard of 
our intermediate examination. ‘There is no reason to think that 
our pupils are less intelligent than pupils in European countries. 
It may therefore be confidently expected that with better organi- 
zation of the syllabus and better teaching, our young men and 
women will attain the same standard at 17-plus as is now reached 
by pupils of the same age in Western countries. 
he Lakshmanaswami Commission has no doubt suggested 
that there should be a higher secondary stage of four years after 
elementary education, but of these four years the first year will 
be exploratory and aim at finding out the pupil's aptitude and 
interest. There is no reason why this exploration should not begin 
in the last year or even earlier of the eight-year elementary course. 
I for one would allow a great deal of flexibility in this matter and 
permit pupils to change from one course to another at any stage 
during school life. For the majority, this diversion will take place 
at the age of 13 or 14, so that the majority of pupils who go in for 
secondary education will receive at least four or five years’ school- 
ing in that stage. It will be only a small minority that will be 
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selected for the secondary course either earlier or at a later age. 

The Advisory Board has for the reasons detailed above fixed 
the terminal point for secondary education at 17-plus and recom- 
mended that the pre-university class in all States should be called 
Class Eleven. It has however left the actual duration of the school 
system in the various States to be determined by the State Govern- 
ments concerned. If for any reason a State wishes to retain eleven 
years of schooling before Class Eleven, it can do so by starting 
formal schooling at the age of five, but the terminal age and the 
standard of attainment at that stage will be the same for all. Such 
an arrangement is necessary at least during the transitional period, 


as it will cause as little dislocation as possible to the different 


systems which at present exist in the States. In order however to 
ensure that the standard aimed at this pre-university class is uni- 
form throughout the-country, the Board has recommended that . 
an integrated syllabus for the School Final Examination should be 
drawn up by a Central Committee and applied to all States. 
Since’ there is no reason to think that boys and girls differ in 
intrinsic ability in different parts. of the country, the fixation of 
the same age as the terminal point of secondary education is ex- 
pected to ensure that the attainment will also be similar through- 
out the country. ` 

The reconstruction of secondary education in India is a colossal 
task. Though it is essentially a State responsibility, the Govern- ` 
ment of India has recognized the need of taking a more direct 
interest in its achievement. Mention has already been made of the 
decision to improve some 2,000 existing schools. Even when all 
of them become higher secondary schools, the majority of the ex- 
isting schools would still remain ordinary high schools. During the 
transitional period, it is thus inevitable that two types of secondary 
schools will exist side by side. The pupils of the higher secondary 
schools will be able to go straight to the first year of the three- 
year degree'course. The pupils in the existing type of high school 
will require an additional year to prepare them for entry into 
universities. As a measure which is likely go cause the least disloca- 
tion, it-has been suggested that this pre-university class may be 
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retained in colleges which at present have a two years’ Intermedi- 


ate followed by a two-year degree course. All that would be 
necessary would be to rearrange the organization to one-plus- 
three in place of two-plus-two. Even universities which have a 
three-year degree course may find it easier to add this pre- 
university class to a college than to a school. 

There is however another school of thought which would like 
this additional year to be organized in the schools themselves, 
mainly on the ground that the instruction given during this year 
should follow the methods of school teaching. In a university, a 
teacher can lecture to a class of a hundred or more. The students 
are expected to select for themselves what they consider relevant 
or important in the teacher’s discourse. In a school system of 
teaching the teacher is expected to give individual attention and 
guidance to the pupils in his charge. This is one main reason why 
school classes consist of 30 or 40 pupils while college classes are 
often two or three times that number. Another argument in 
favour of having this pre-university class in the school is that as 
the highest class in the secondary stage; it will receive a degree of 
attention which it can never secure in a college. Besides, the 
organization of this class in the school will provide the pupils with 
larger opportunities of developing qualities of leadership than 
would be possible otherwise. This is however a matter which can 
be left to the State Governments to decide in consultation with 
the university concerned after taking into account the facilities 
available in the schools and colleges. 


VII 


Important as is the role of the teacher in all stages of education, 
there are certain special features in secondary education which 
make it even more cruċial at that stage. Teachers in elementary 
schools carry a heavy responsibility as they determine the develop- 
ment of the young placed in their charge. Children are, however, 
on the whole, docile and truthful, In any case, they are more 
easily amenable to the discipline the teacher imposes on them. 
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At the other extreme, students in universities and institutions of 
higher learning are increasingly independent of the teacher. They 
pursue their studies by themselves and look to the teacher only. 
for general guidance and direction. Besides, they are compara- 
tively mature and do not need the constant attention of their 
teachers. Pupils in the secondary stage lack the docility and*de- 
pendence of young children but have not yet developed the 
maturity and independence of college students. They have the 
adolescents’ distrust of existing values and-are in a mood of pet- 
manent rebelliousness and unrest. They have also all the impatient 
idealism of youth and seek to rebuild the world nearer their 
heart's desire. Their teachers are either their heroes or tyrants 
whose authority must be defied at any cost. At no stage of educa- 
tion is it therefore so necessary that the teachers must have wisdom 
and patience and a firm faith which will enable them to give 
proper guidance to the youth placed in their charge. 

The headmaster has a decisive role to play in such an endeavour, 
The quality and atmosphere of a school depends largely on his per- 
sonality and interest. With an alert, efficient and sympathetic head 
the tone of the whole school improves. Without support froma 
good headmaster, even energetic and well-trained teachers with the 
best intentions cannot do much. Many headmasters start their 
careers with excellent ideas, but due to uncongenial environment 
and the pressure of routine; they tend to lose their early enthusiasm 
and are in quite a large number of cases content to carry on the 
work of the school in a routine way. i 

Apart from an uncongenial social background, all teachers, and 

* the headmaster is no exception, are liable to suffer from the 
- monotony which attends much of class teaching. In universities, 
this is partly mitigated by the constant incentive to extend the 
boundaries of knowledge. Schools offer no such relief. They 
generally content themselves with imparting what knowledge 
has, already become a part of the community’s heritage. The 
novelty of the teacher’s work soon wears off and a routine of dead 
monotony sets in. Once a teacher loses interest in his work, how 
can he evoke and hold the interest of his pupils? The teacher must, 
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therefore, be helped to overcome the monotony of the daily 
routine and gain fresh experiences that will add to the quality 
_ of his work. 

An attempt has recently been made in India to deal with this 
problem. Their number—there are about 200,000 teachers in 
secondary schools—made it impossible to organize adequate 
facilities for all teachers but it was felt that a beginning should be 
made with the headmasters. In 1953, a Seminar-cum-Summer 
Camp was held in Simla, formerly the summer capital of India, 
to give the headmasters from different States an opportunity of 
comparing notes, exchanging and sharing experiences and dis- 
cussing various matters of common interest. It also afforded them 
a break from their everyday routine. The financial resources of 
teachers rule out any large-scale travelling. Not many head- 
masters move out of their States and the idea of a holiday in the 
hills is for the majority an impossible dream. The offer of such 
an opportunity would, it was hoped, serve to stimulate their 
interest and enthusiasm. The close association of headmasters 
from widely scattered States would also help to develop in them 
a truly national outlook. The Seminar-cum-Camp could thus 
contribute to the growth of greater uniformity of educational 
ideas and practices throughout the country. 

There were other reasons which favoured the holding of this 
Seminar-cum-Camp: In spite of the various handicaps from 
which they suffer, there are headmasters in all parts of the country 
who have done good work. Unfortunately, this is not often 
known beyond their immediate environment. Bringing them to- 
gether would help to enrich the experience of the participants, and * 

. make it possible to diffuse throughout the country some of the - 
‘most significant methods and ideas developed in different regions. 
The State Governments were requested to depute to this Seminar- 
cum-Camp somie of their best headmasters. Selection by their 
respective States was a recognition of their special competence and 
was intended to encourage other headmasters to make special ` 
efforts for improving their schools. 

The success of the experiment was so great that it was de- 
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cided to make such Seminar-cum-Camps a regular item in the 
programme of reconstruction of secondary education. Ten 
inter-State camps on a regional basis were accordingly held during » 
1954 and ten more have been planned for 1955. State Governments 
have also started to organize similar Seminar-cum-Camps. It is 
hoped that within the next five years, three to four thousand 
headmasters will have the opportunity of participating in a 
Central or State Seminar-cum-Camp. 

It was soon realized that valuable as such gatherings of head- 
masters are, the Directorate and the inspecting staff have to be 
brought into the picture to achieve full success. Headmasters can 
propose innovations and experiments but unless these are wel- 
comed or at least tolerated by the Directorate, school manage- 
ments very soon become nervous about their possible effects. In 
the very first Seminar-cum-Camp held at Simla, Directorates of 
different States were invited to come and participate for part of 
the time. In the regional Seminars in 1954 and 1955, more 
definite representation has been given to the inspectorate. State 
Seminars are also making provision for the attendance of members 
of the inspecting staff. In addition, almost all these Seminar- 
Camps were able to attract Education Ministers, Vice-Chancellors 
and other important members of the educational world. They 
have not stayed long but their participation for even a day has 
often been an encouragement to the headmasters and an education 
to the visitors. 

A beginning has now been made with similar seminars for 
principals of Training Colleges. For reasons already mentioned, 

“it has so far been impossible to arrange such camps for all teachers 
of secondary schools. An attempt is however being made to - 
organize weekend discussion groups for teachers of the same sub- 
ject from the same school district. Ina country so large as India and 
with so many State Governments, even this is bound to take time 
and cannot prove fully satisfactory. That is why attention is now 
being concentrated on training colleges. It is felt that if Principals 
of such colleges participate in the Headmasters’ Camps and hold 
special ones of their own, it would lead to a transformation of 
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the atmosphere in training colleges by making them more sensitive 
to the difficulties which the headmaster of a secondary school has 
to face, 3 

Another proposal intended to improve the effectiveness of 
training colleges deserves special mention. It is proposed to 
introduce a new type of Extension Service in a number of selected 
training colleges. These colleges will have a special relationship 
to a number of high schools in their respective areas. This will 
have, it is hoped, a two-fold effect on all training programmes. 
Till now, training colleges have been places where individuals— 
whether practising teachers or young candidates for the profession 
—have come to receive training. Under the new proposal, each 
selected college will go out to reach all high schools within the 
orbit of its operation. Thus, on the one hand, the training will 
extend not to individual teachers but to the entire schools, and 
on the other it will be a projection of the training college into 
the life of the school. Training colleges, by improving the 
quality of new recruits and giving a new outlook to teachers 
already in the profession, may thus help to start a silent revolution 
which will change our existing secondary schools beyond 
recognition. 

February 1955. : 
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THE CONCEPT OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 


THAT the State must provide education for all citizens has been 
widely recognized only in comparatively recent times. Yet it is 
surprising that it should have taken so long to recognize this 
obligation. In physical prowess, man is fairly low in the order of 
creation, His senses also are extremely weak. If he has yet tri- 
umphed over the rest of creation, the secret lies in his capacity to 
enrich his own experience by drawing upon those of others in 
present and past generations. The simplest definition of education 
one can offer is that it is the process by which this broadening of 
the experience of the individual and the community has taken 
place since the days of primitive man. 

Education in this sense has been a condition for human progress 
and in fact for human survival. That this was not more widely 
recognized in the past was due to the hierarchical structure of most 
earlier societies. In such societies—whether they are monarchical 
or aristocratic, priestly or oligarchic—there was a sharply defined Ț 
hierarchy and decisions were taken by comparatively a few. It was 
therefore possible for society to function and even progress if 
education and the consequent broadening of experience did not 
reach all the people. Today the position is entirely different. The 
decisions still remain in the hands of a few, but these few derive « 
their power and authority from the acquiescence, ifnot the willing 
consent, of the many, Not even the most powerful dictator can 
go fully and always against the will of the people. His decisions 
may for a little while or on certain specific issues prevail but the 
broad lines of his policy over long periods are and must be 
determined by the character and the temper of the people he 


claims to command. 
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Education for the people is therefore a desideratum in a country 
like India which has chosen democracy to be its way of life. 


Democracy can work only if all the people of the land have some ` 


knowledge of general issues while smaller groups of experts have 
more specialized and intensive knowledge according to their 
position in the hierarchy of leadership. Modern conditions have 


made the need for both general and specialized knowledge even * 


more urgent. The advance of science has vastly expanded the 
horizons of our experience by converting the whole world into 
one family. Simultaneously, it has placed in man’s hand instru- 
ments of destruction which can wipe out the human race. With 
the growing interlacing of relations between peoples all over the 
world, the decision to adopt a democratic way of life has imposed 
an immense responsibility on the Indian people. If Indian demo- 
cracy is to be real, the people at large must have knowledge of 
India and the world. 

We do not often associate a democracy with an hierarchy. 
Democracy does not and cannot however mean the rule of all 
but only the opportunity of rule by all. Even in a democracy, 
there must be a leader or group of leaders taking decisions at 
‘different levels of national life, In the old hierarchical forms of 
society, leadership was an accident of birth, status or wealth. In 
any case, it was confined to a comparatively small and restricted 
group. Today, leadership at all levels is open to all members of 
the community. It is an opportunity of leadership rather than 
actual leadership which has been brought within the reach of all 
in a democracy. 

Ina democracy, there must be widespread education permeat- 
‘ng the life of the community. This demands provision for uni- 
versal compulsory free education to the growing generations. It 
is not without significance that the concept of universal free 
education has grown with the extension of franchise among the 
people. Education for children has increasingly become a first call 
on a nation’s resources. Children however take time to grow up 
and in the meantime events will not wait. In countries, where 
education is not widespread and which have adopted a demo- 
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cratic way of life, it is thus necessary to undertake special pro- 
grammes to eradicate illiteracy among adults. In this way alone 
can the deficiences created by the past lack of educational faci- 
lities be overcome. 

There is another reason for placing a special emphasis on a pro- 
gtamme of education for the adults, No programme of compul- 
` sory universal education for children can possibly succeed without 
the active support of adults, A State may pass a law making educa- 
tion compulsory but unless the people accept such laws no State 
can enforce them by military or police measures, It has also to 
be remembered that countries educationally backward will be 
economically backward. In such conditions, the smallest addition 
to the family income makes a difference and children begin to 
earn at an early age. The decision to send a child to school often 
involves a conscious sacrifice on the part of the family, A vast 
programme of education for the adults is necessary to make them 
realize the need for such sacrifice, 


I 
When India became free in 1947, hardly 15 per cent. of the 
population was literate. If only the adults were counted—and they 
alone have the right of decision in a democracy—the percentage 
of literacy was still lower, perhaps not even 10 per cent. In other 
words, of the people who were to exercise sovereignty in a 
democratic republic, 90 per cent, lacked the equipment for col- 
lecting information about conditions in their own country and 
outside. At the same time, it is a truism that such information is 
indispensable for taking decisions on the economic or the political 
plane. There is a saying that people get the Government they 
deserve. It is one of the miracles of history that, with 90 per cent. 
of the people ignorant of world affairs, India has elected a Govern- 
ment which has been so sensitive to the demands of the modern 
world and so devoted to the promotion of world peace. 
One reason for this is that in spite of the lack of literacy, there 
has been widespread popular education in the country carried 
mainly through word of mouth. People from abroad have often 
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been impressed—and Indians share the feeling when they think 
about it—by the spirit of culture and civilized conduct which 
even the illiterate Indian often displays. Illiteracy and culture at 
first sight seem incompatible. The paradox is however explained 
if we remember the long tradition of oral education that has 
obtained in India. Custom and folk lore, proverbs and fables, 


mythology and scripture have been passed from generation to * 


generation by word of mouth and to some extent made up for the 
lack of teaching through the written word. 

Such oral education was perhaps adequate in the past eer the 
world was divided into a number of isolated societies. Because of 
difficulties of communication, each society lived as a more or 
less self-contained unit. Customs and conventions reinforced by 
traditional beliefs were able to deal with problems which arose 
in them. Today, when societies with different outlooks and back- 
grounds have been brought into close contact, and the world is 
becoming increasingly one, customs or traditional beliefs can no 
longer meet the challenge of the new situation. For one thing, the 
existence of a number of divergent customs and beliefs tends to 
weaken the hold of each on its adherents. For another, the beliefs 
or customs of one society, even if firmly held, cannot offer a 
solution to the problems posed by the clash between two such 
sets. In such a situation it is necessary to strengthen traditional 
beliefs by appeal to reason. Oral education must also increasingly 
give place to education through the written word. Memory which 
is the vehicle of oral education can no longer cope with the multi- 
plicity and complexity of facts. Education which enabled primi- 
tive man to overcome the opposition of natural forces must today 
help him to overcome the problems created by the clash between 
different social forces and ideas. It must also increase human 
resilience to enable man to accept innovations from abroad so 
long as they contribute to human welfare. 

Fortunately for India, the social climate has always been fav- 
ourable to education. In ancient Indian tradition, the Brahmin 
who was essentially a teacher was placed at the head of the social 

hierarchy. During the Middle Ages comparable reverence was 
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paid to Muslim divines. The Brahmin no longer enjoyed his 
former pre-eminence but he was accorded greater honour than 
other sections of the community. In modern India, the general 
desire for education has, if anything, deepened. Even the illiterate 
among adults are hungry for education for their children and 
themselves. This considerably lightens the administrator's task. 


` In fact the situation in India is that the people want education faster 


and on a larger scale than the State is able to provide. 

With the growth of political consciousness and the achieve- 
ment of power by the people, there has been a corresponding in- 
crease in the demand as well as the promotion of education at all 
levels and particularly in the sphere of adult education. Since 1937 
on a more or less provincial and since 1948 on a nation-wide scale, 
a great effort is being made to eradicate illiteracy among adults. 
There is also growing recognition that the lack of education is 
one of the major causes of India’s poverty. It is said that there is 
no country which is intrinsically rich or poor: it is what the people 
make of the available resources. A country like Japan which is 
not rich in natural resources is one of the most highly industrial- 
ized and prosperous countries of the world through the effort of 
her people. On the other hand, there are vast areas in tropical Asia 
and Africa which, in spite of immense natural wealth, are miserable 
and poor. The Indian people have now recognized the need of 
widespread education as a condition of economic prosperity and 
political progress. 

A rapid survey of the successes and failures of adult education 
movements since 1937 is both interesting and instructive. Pro- 
vincial autonomy and the expansion of the franchise in rural 
areas gave a great and immediate impetus to the education of 
adults. The impulse did not however continue long. This was 
partly because of the outbreak of World War II in 1939, but more 
because the conception of adult education was inadequate. The 
emphasis was on literacy alone and sufficient attention was not 
paid to’the difference in interest between the adult and the child. 
The result was that the adults soon became bored with the type of 
children’s books that they were require to read. As a reaction, 
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there grew a tendency to minimize the importance of literacy. 
Some programmes were framed which sought to educate the 
adult without the mediation of reading and writing. From the 
nature of the case, such experiments could have only limited 
success, Education without literacy may have served in the simpler 
days of the past, but in the complex situation of the present, 
literacy has become an essential ingredient of education. 

A little reflection makes it clear that programmes of adult 
literacy face several special problems. Those who began -their 
essay in literacy in childhood are often unable to realize the special 
difficulties which face the adult learner. The child has an almost 
photographic memory. His fund of experience is limited but his 
curiosity is infinite. Learning to read is therefore for him an ad- 
venture and excitement. The adult has already achieved a body of 
knowledge and experience which normally suffice for most of his 
needs. He thus has no immediate incentive to acquire literacy. In 
fact, in many cases, he has to overcome the inertia of habit and 
an inner opposition to learn to read. | 

The practice of teaching literacy has also been geared to the 
needs of the child, He learns the alphabet through pictures and/or 
thymes. The rhythm and the rhyme are often adequate compen- 
sation for the effort to learn. Stories of adventure whet his ap- 
petite for more experience. Not so with the adult. Various devices 
have therefore been adopted to overcome his difficulties. One is 
to choose words which are the names of objects resembling the 
shape of the letter with which the word begins. Others have 
sought to start with words if not sentences as they felt that the 
attention of the adult could not be held if he was asked to learn 
single letters. All these methods have been followed with varying 
success but available experience docs not justify the grant of 
premium to any particular technique. In fact, it is the enthusiasm 
and understanding of the teacher that has generally been the 
decisive factor for success. 

Connected with the problem of Jearning letters is that of pro- 
viding suitable textbooks for the adult. It is obvious that children’s 
books will not do, The adult may be illiterate but his is a mature 
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mind. He also has a far wider range of interest and vocabulary. His 
books therefore have to be adult in content but the words used 
must employ as simple letters as possible. Here again various 
methods have been used. In most Indian alphabets, there are con- 
junct consonants which are a terror to the young learner and still 
more so to the adult neoliterate. Some of the textbooks avoid the 
use of all compound letters. This gives them far greater flexibility 
as subjects suitable to adult interest can be included. Another 
method which has been followed with considerable success is to 
use books of general knowledge or history as textbooks for adults, 
The advantage of this method has been that the adult gets material 
suited to his maturer mind and acquires information and know- 
ledge simultaneously with skill in reading. . 

In a sense even more important than textbooks for adults is 
the provision of suitable literature for their after-reading. Children 
lapse into illiteracy unless they keep up the reading habit. In the 
case of adults such lapse into illiteracy is even quicker. The produc- 
tion of literature for the adult must therefore have a high priority. - 
It is necessary to erfsure that such literature is of high quality. 
The State cannot of course produce literature but it can help in 
creating conditions in which healthy and wholesome literature 
may find as wide a market as possible. 

As a result of experience and further thought on the subject, 
anew conception of education for the adult has gradually emerged. 
It recognizes that the adult’s various interests must be catered for 
if an adult education programme is to succeed. It is embodied in 
a five-pointed programme which seeks as far as possible to meet 
all the needs of the adult. The five items in the programme are in- 
tended to provide firstly literacy, secondly knowledge of the 
rules of health, thirdly training for the improvement of the adult’s 
economic status, fourthly a sense of citizenship with an adequate 
consciousness of rights and duties and fifthly healthy forms of 
recreation suited to the needs of the community and the indivi- 
dual, All the devices that modern science can lend are sought 
to be‘utilized to achieve these ends. Since the object of this 
programme is to make the individual ‘a better member of the 
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community and simultaneously raise the standard of life for 
society as a whole, it is described as social education to distinguish 
it from the older programmes of mere literacy. 

Social education may thus be defined as a course of study 
directed towards the production of consciousness of citizenship 
among the people and the promotion of social solidarity among 
them. It is not content with the introduction of literacy among the 
grown-up illiterates but aims at the production of an educated 
mind among the masses. As a natural corollary, it seeks to in- 
culcate in them a lively sense of rights and duties of citizenship 
both as individuals and as members of the community. 


m 


Free India had to overcome the handicap of widespread adult 
illiteracy. She had also to create among large settions of her people 
the urge to better life. There is no denying that till very recently 
our villages were moribund. The peasant—and he constitutes the 
vast majority of the Indian people—lived without present satis- 
faction or future hope. In many cases he was not even conscious 
that his present condition could be improved. The age-old Indian 
belief in destiny and the law of karma has reconciled him to con- 
ditions which were at times intolerable. 

With the increase of political power of the people, a new 
awakening began in the villages. The extension of the franchise 
to rural areas brought into the village people who had formerly 
confined their activities to towns. When the poor and illiterate 
peasant found that the so-called great in society came as a sup- 
plicant to his doors, he started to develop a new sense of dignity. 
It is, of course, true that he was not at first always conscious of 
the implications of his vote. In some cases he even regarded it 
as a saleable commodity and exchanged it for the highest price. 
He is becoming increasingly aware that the exercise of the 
franchise is not only a privilege but also an obligation. After 1947, 
and especially in the last three years, there has been an immense 
awakening of public cénsciousness among all sections of the 
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people. The new concept of social education formulated in 1948 
was an anticipation of this development. ; 
One of the major planks in this new concept of social education 
is the development of the sense of citizenship. This necessarily 
involves some knowledge of the history and geography of the 
country and of the social conditions obtaining there. It also implies 
acquaintance with the working of the State and particularly of the 
meaning and value of the vote. The early attitude towards the 
vote as a saleable commodity has to be replaced by a new con- 
sciousness that it is an obligation and the symbol of one’s citizen- 
ship. In a democratic society, citizenship means participating in 
the sovereignty of the people. The vote is therefore evidence of 

the individual’s share in sovereign power. 

It is obvious that such instruction in social and political obliga- 
tion must begin with the working of local self-government. That 
is why in all programmes of social education, a great deal of 
emphasis has been placed on making the citizen conscious of his 
rights and duties not only as a member of the State but also as a 
member of the many smaller communities in which the State is 
organized. Since 1952, there has been a great development of 
what are described as Community Development Projects and National 
Extension Services. The Community Development programme is 
an attempt to develop a compact rural area by providing many 
of the services which till now have been available only in towns. 
The National Extension programme seeks to provide similar ser- 
vices on a less elaborate scale and may be regarded as a first step 
towards the development of the area into a Community Project. 
While Central assistance and guidance are available for these pro- 
jects, their ‘essence is the evocation of local participation. This 
develops in the people of the area the powers of leadership and 
initiative. It is proposed to link up all programmes of social educa- 
tion with these National Extension Services so that education in 
citizenship becomes real and concrete to the average citizen. 

National Extension Services imply a total effort for raising the 
standatd of life of the people in all directions. This has also been 


the aim of social education since the acceptance of the new con- 
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ception in 1948. It therefore follows that programmes of social 
education include training in measures for economic improve- 
ment as well as instruction in the laws of personal and public 
health with special emphasis on clean and healthy living. The im- 
provement of personal and public health requires greater resources 
on’the part of the community. Social education therefore seeks to 
provide facilities for learning crafts which will enable the com- 
munity to create the additional wealth necessary to sustain such 
effort. Since the vast majority of the Indian people depend on the 
land for their living, social education in villages is paying a great 
deal of attention to the improvement of agriculture. It is also seek- 
‘ing to provide fruitful outlets for the periods of enforced rest 
which is characteristic of Indian farming. In the absence of 
adequate rural credit, attempts have been made to increase the 
wealth of the community by bringing together unutilized labour 
and unfulfilled demands. In a word, social edu€ation is a powerful 
instrument for providing information to the average citizen for a 
fuller and freer life. 

It may be added that the real aim of social education is to create 
an educated mind among the adult illiterate. This emphasis on 
education helps to indicate why mere literacy is not enough. We 
have in. recent times had examples of peoples who are highly 
literate but whose education has been incomplete because of racial 
or class prejudice. Even today there are areas of the world with 
high literacy but with the culture of the people far short of what 
is desirable and possible. One manifestation of such lack of culture 
is to be found in the multiplication of sensational journalism, the 
production of cheap literature and the display of films which are 
often crude and vulgar. £ 

The co-existence of literacy and lack of culture is essentially a 
modern phenomenon, It can arise only out of inadequate attention 
to the recreational needs of the community. The success of the 
Industrial Revolution was largely due to the principle of division 
of labour which led to an enormous increase in the production of 
goods. This encouraged extension of the principle to the affairs of 
life and led to a sharp differentiation of amusement from work, 
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Life does not however permit such divorce between its different 
manifestations. The more work became the concern of the com- 
munity, the more was the individual thrown upon his own re- 
sources in respect of recreation and amusement. The experience of 
adult education programmes in India in 1937 proved that unless 
recreation was made an essential theme, the adult very soon. tized 
of the effort at removing illiteracy. Recreation, as the name itself 
suggests, enables the individual so to use his leisure that he can 
face his allotted tasks with fresh and renewed energy. The problem 
of social education is thus closely linked up with the problem of 
leisure. In the past, leisure was the privilege of the few. They were 
trained how to use this privilege and were responsible for develop-: 
ing some of the finest products of human art. Today, leisure is 
potentially within the reach ofall, but many do not know how to 
use it. An educated mind may be defined as one which can utilize 
its leisure creatively. 

Programmes of social education seek to provide for the training 
of the emotions through art, literature, music, dance and other 
creative activities. Attempts are also being made for producing 
literature which will maintain the ancient Indian tradition of 
toleration, goodwill and: limitation of wants while discarding 
some of the rigidity which developed in India in course of time. 
Through the establishment of autonomous academies in the fields 
of letters, dance, drama and music and of the visual arts, the State 
is seeking to enlarge the opportunities for creative self-expression 
by all types of artists. Special prizes have been instituted to draw 
the attention of artists to the need of creating literature for the 
neo-literate adult. Books for such awards are chosen not by any 
State authority but by bodies of literary men and critics whose 
recommendations are invariably accepted. It is also proposed to 
set up an autonomous.National Book Trust which will publish 
or assist in the publication of cheap editions of the classics of India 
and other countries as well as original books on all subjects which 
are of interest to the citizens of a democracy. _ 

The whole of India’s history has been marked by the attempt at 
accommodation between different peoples, different outlooks and 
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different traditions. In the modern world such an attitude of 
accommiodation is even more necessary because of the close con- 
tacts between peoples of diverse nations and countries. In all pro- 
grammes of social education, a special emphasis is therefore placed 
on the principles of human brotherhood and a universal ethic. 
Very great stress is also placed on the necessity of toleration of 
differences in a democracy. 

As indicated earlier, education of children cannot progress un- 
less it is supported by the effort of the adults. On the other hand, 
social education cannot also make the necessary progress unless it 
is closely linked up with the normal educational activities of the 
community. It is therefore proposed that all social education pro- 
grammes should be worked through the village school so that the 
schools may become the centres of community life. There is 
almost universal agreement that school-teachers should be the 
main instrument in making the masses conscious of this new urge. 


IV 


These broad ideals of social education have been accepted by all 
States. In the implementation of the programme, it was but 
natural that different States should place greater emphasis on 
different aspects. In a few States, the main emphasis is still on 
literacy. At the other extreme, there are one or two States, where 
social education is sought to be imparted through traditional oral 
methods. Attempts have also been made to use many modern 
audio-visual aids but even though the instruments are different, » 
the principle is based on the experience of centuries. For reasons 
alréady indicated, education based on a purely oral tradition can- 
not suffice in the modern world. Experience is compelling all 
States to recognize increasingly the importance of literacy in their 
programmes of education. 

One interesting development in this field is the evolution of the 
Educational Caravan in the Delhi State. These caravans are units 
of three or four jeeps with or without trailers. One unit serves as a 
mobile stage, the second has a small travelling library and the 
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third is an exhibition-van while the fourth carries a projector. The + 
caravan goes to a centrally situated village and organizes a com- 

bined exhibition of health and hygiene as well as agricultural and 

industrial products. Physical feats and athletic contests for both 

children and adults help to rouse local interest. Dramas are also 

produced with the aid of local talent. They generally deal with 

some local problem and serve to stress the need of education for 

the villagers. After the educational caravan has—through its ex- 

hibits, discourses, demonstrations and contests—aroused local 

interest in the programme of social education, a squad of twenty 

to thirty teachers (both men and women) move into the area for a 

period of four to six weeks. They organize as large a number of 
social education classes as possible for both men and women, A 

breach in the citadel of illiteracy is thus made. When these squads 

move away, the local teachers take up the work and continue the 

programme. Certificates of literacy are generally given at the end 

of three to six months. i 

Delhi’s target is to achieve literacy for 50 per cent. of the adults 
of forty or below by 1957. Since the percentage was only about 
ten when the programme began in 1950, this target cannot be re- 
garded as too low. In fact, the fulfilment of the target demands a 
greater effort than has been forthcoming till now. The local , 
teachers are doing their best, but they are not enough to meet 
even the demand of the children who seek schooling. The target 
for social education can therefore be achieved only if there is a 
great increase in the number of workers in the field. This can 

- take place only if students, both in universities and in the senior 
classes of high schools, come forward to take up social education 
work as a part of their own educational programme. 

Special mention must also be made of the programme of social 
education in the Madhya Pradesh. Since 1948, the State Govern- 
ment has been carrying on a vigorous campaign for eradicating 
illiteracy and making the people conscious of their responsibilities 
‘in a democratic society. The syllabus is on the lines indicated 
above, but what is specialin the Madhya Pradesh programme is 
the obligation placed on teachers to undertake adult education 
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work. The State was one of the first in India to develop the idea 
of schools on wheels by utilizing multi-purpose social education 
cinema-vans. Community listening sets have also been used on a 
fairly extensive scale and rural libraries developed to sustain the 
interest and the education of neo-literate adults. It is significant 
tht about 20 per cent. of those who have taken advantage of the 
State’s programme of social education are women. 

Mention may also be made of the efforts of States like Bihar 
and Rajasthan in developing social education in rural areas. In the 
past, groups of singers have gone into the villages to sing devo- 
tional songs and arouse religious feelings among the people. 
Bihar is using similar units for propagation of modern ideas. 
Rajasthan has experimented with the use of children for arousing 
interest in education among older villagers. In some respects, 
rural society in Rajasthan is more conservative than in most other 
parts of India, The village elder there has often looked at literacy 
programmes with indifference, if not opposition. Education of 
girls, let alone women, has also not found favour with the more 
conservative in Rajasthan. The State education authorities have 
sought to overcome adult indifference or opposition by producing 
problem plays by school pupils. Parents have come to watch their 
children perform. Since the plays stress the evils of illiteracy, the 
result has often been an encouraging change in their attitude to- 
wards social education, 


Vv 


The interest of women in programmes of social education is 
one of the most encouraging features in the picture. Bombay has 
in some respects taken the lead so far as social education among 
women is concerned, Even in a State like Rajasthan, which till 
recently has been under feudal rule, the initiative of women 
workers has yielded encouraging results. If women of leisure and 
means take up the work of social education among adult illiterate 
women, the results arë bound to be striking. Once literacy and 
education spread among women, the problem of education of the 
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future generation becomes very much simpler. To teach a boy is 
to educate the boy but to teach a girl is to educate a family. 

Two conditions seem necessary for the success of social educa- 
tion among women. The first is a right choice of the time for such 
classes. Generally, women are busy with their houschold work 
from early morning till late midday. They are again busy in the 
evenings. Besides, Indian women do most of their visiting in the 
early hours of the afternoon. Gossip is at least as popular as the 
midday siesta. Both convenience and tradition therefore rule out 
evening classes for women. Wherever social education classes for 
women have been organized in the afternoon, the response has 
been quite satisfactory. y 

The other condition is to make social education immediately 
practical. Most adult women are preoccupied with the demands of 
the family. The balancing of the budget is a constant anxiety. 
Social education must therefore hold the promise of economic 
gain if it is to attract women. Training in different cottage crafts 
and industries not only attracts women to social education centres 
but also enables them to contribute to the family budget. With 
the increase in the cost of living, many middle-class families have 
been compelled to reduce their standard of life. The same fate 
threatens the working-class family unless the women also become 
earning members. Anything which adds to the income of the 
family finds immediate acceptance. The addition may be direct 
in the form of more money. It may be indirect in the form of 
saving in the family budget for clothing and food. A woman wel- 
* comes training which enables her to make her and her children’s 
clothes, or prepare food or articles which would otherwise have 
to be purchased. In the case of widows, such training would en- 
able them to earn their own livelihood. 

Programmes of social education among women would help to 
mitigate the rigours of caste and other prejudices. One of the 
main reasons for India’s weakness in the past has been the fissi- 
parous tendencies due to caste, community and provincial 
narrowness. Even today, one of the greatest risks to Indian solid- 
arity arises from the operation of caste. The hold of caste has been 
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considerably weakened and untouchability has been made illegal, 
but it is still a major force in rural areas. Once caste is weakened 
among women, its days will be numbered. 

A special effort must therefore be made to advance education 
among women, particularly in rural areas. It is however an un- 
fortunate fact that for various reasons, this is the area where the 
least progress has been made. In recent years, there has been a great 
impetus to women’s education throughout the country, but the 
rural areas are still largely unaffected by this movement. Since it 
is the rural areas where the greatest leeway has to be made up, 
there is a risk that accelerated progress in urban areas may further 
increase the existing gap between towns and villages. Continued 
illiteracy of a large section of the people not only slows down the 
rate of the country’s progress but also produces an unbalanced 
social structure. The villages are as a whole not so advanced as the 
towns, and the difference is even greater in respect of the education 
of women and girls. This makes it the more necessary to examine 
the reasons for this difference and suggest measures to overcome 
them as quickly as possible. X 

Adult women are illiterate because they received no schooling 
when they were girls. One main reason for this is the lack of 
women teachers in rural areas. A large number of yillage schools 
are single-teacher schools, and in a vast majority of cases the 
teacher is a man. In the existing social conditions in rural areas, 
village parents are somewhat reluctant to send their girls to schools 
where the teachers as well as a majority of the pupils belong to the 
other sex. In addition, the teachers are often comparatively young 
men while village girls who attend school are on the whole some- 
what older than the schoolgirls in towns. Besides, their closer 
. contact with nature tends to make them somewhat more forward 
and mature. These considerations also weigh with the parents and 
add to their reluctance to send their girls to schools staffed ex- 
clusively by men. 

The first step for accelerating the progress of women’s educa- 
tion in rural areas must therefore be to create conditions in which 
village parents would be no longer reluctant to send their girls to 
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schools. One way of doing this, which has been attempted at 
times, is to start separate girls’ schools. Apart from educational 
reasons, the financial cost of such duplication would be so gteat as 
to render this an almost impracticable proposition. In fact, to 
insist on separate schools for girls would’often mean the denial of 
educational opportunities to them. i k 

The best solution would of course be to see that there is a fair 
proportion of women among the teachers in rural schools. 
Where it is a single teacher school, there are great advantages in 
insisting that the teacher should be a woman. It is generally ad- 
mitted that women make better teachers for young children of 
both sexes. The lack of an adequate number of women teachers 
and various other social factors would however rule out, at least 
for the present, the possibility of single-teacher schools run by 
women in the villages. 

If the number of children justifies the appointment of two 
teachers, the ideal solution would be to have a married couple in 
a two-teacher school. This ideal would however be difficult to 
fulfil. In the social strata from which a primary school-teacher is 
drawn, the wife of the teacher would only rarely have sufficient 
education to serve as a teacher, It would also be difficult to make 
provision for two-teacher schools with one of the teachers a 
woman unrelated to the other teacher. In view of these difficulties, 
special measures have to be devised as a first step towards the 
solution of the problem. 

We cannot at present have husband and wife as teachers in a 
school, but there is nothing to prevent the wife of the school- 
teacher from serving as a sort of school mother. She would be in 
general charge of the girl pupils and thus create confidence both in 
the parents and in the girl pupils themselves. She could also be of 
some assistance to her husband in keeping the girls and young 
boys occupied and perhaps give them some training in sewing, 
laundry and gardening. Her very presence on the school premises 
would act as a necessary spur to draw more girls to the school. 

The presence of a woman in the school would not only draw 


more girls to the school but also help in building up the nucleus of 
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a social education centre. The increase in the number of girl 
pupils would be perceptible only after a number of years, but an 
immediate benefit would be to provide an incentive to the adult 
illiterate women in the village to come to school. Once such a 
centre is established, it presents exciting possibilities. The centre 
would be a kind of women’s club. Now-a-days the women’s club 
» is often the village well or the courtyard of some family. The main 
topic for discussion is local gossip. Once this centre is shifted to 
the more academic atmosphere of a school, it would start a pro- 
cess of education which may in the course of one generation 
revolutionize the countryside. 


VI 


One reason why progress of social education—and at least of 
literacy—has not been more rapid is a lack of appreciation of the 
effect of such education on the social economy. While the value 
of education is admitted by all, there is a tendency to regard it as 
an effect of rather than a cause for economic progress. It is not 
always realized that the wealth of a country cannot increase with- 
out widespread education. Yet it is a little surprising that this 
should be so. The application of science to the processes of in- 
dustry marked the beginning of the Industrial Revolution. Its 
first result was the attempt to make machines do what had for- 
merly been done by manual labour. This led to an enormous in- 
crease in the volume of production which in turn led to an ex- 
pansion in the market. Since then, modern industry has depended 
more and more on the use of the machine. Invention, manufacture 
and use of new machines thus became one of the conditions of 
industrial progress, Equally important is the application of science 
for better utilization of whatever resources a country has. Science 
has reached a stage when almost anything can be made to perform 
almost any function. Modern chemistry can create food and drink 
out of coal and chalk, wool out of wood and all kinds of building 
- material out of glass and plastic. It would not therefore be wrong 
to say that the development of industry in the modern world is a 
function of scientific knowledge. 
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It is not only the invention of new machines or the perfection of 
new processes of production that demands scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge. With the expansion of the market, the processes 
of production and distribution of goods have become more and 
more complicated. Where formerly a producer had to consider 
only the requirements and tastes of his immediate environmenit, a 
producer in the modern world has to calculate the.availability of ` 
supplies in many countries, the comparative costs of production 
at many stages, facilities of distribution over wide areas and the 
taste and capacity of people in many regions. Higher executives 
of modern industry must therefore possess highly developed skill 
and intelligence in addition to a wide knowledge of the world. 
Even the operatives, if they are to be skilful and productive, must 
havesome knowledge of the mechanism and the behaviour of 
the machines they handle. Modern forms of industry and com- 
merce therefore demand a good general education for the people 
at large and highly developed knowledge and skill for the higher 
administrative and scientific personnel. ` 

All progressive industrialists recognize that modern industry 
depends on education at every stage. It cannot however be said 
that they always translate into actual practice what they theoretic- 
ally recognize. This is particularly true of India. Industrialists here 
have on the whole done much less for education than their com- 
peers in other countries. There are no doubt honourable excep- 
tions but Indian industrialists as a class have not realized that in- 
vestment in education will bring them rich returns. Industrialists ` 
complain, and with some justification that Indian labour is less 
efficient than labour in the U.K. or the U.S.A. They do not seem 
to realize that the deficiency is due to lack of education. Few 
among them have therefore taken any steps to arrange for the 
education or training of their operatives. 

Business magnates and industrialists in other progressive coun- 
tries of the world have realized that illiterate workers cannot be 
expected to get full value out of complicated machines. Their ex- 
perience shows how much private enterprise can do to eradicate 
illiteracy in a country. National newspapers in some countries 
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have proved that courses in literacy for adult illiterates can be 
organized with striking effect. Two daily papers in Porto Rico 
carried continously for six months from two columns to half a 
page of lessons in literacy for adults. Some newspapers in South 
America distributed books for adult education either free or at 
norhinal prices. This they could do as the production of the books 
cost them almost nothing. They had their own printing machines 
which were worked to full capacity only during certain specified 
hours. They had large stocks of waste paper rejected by the 
rotarics but usable for printing books. Nor did these newspapers 
lose financially. Such expenditure was a real investment. With the 
increase in the number of literates, their circulation invariably 
went up and they were able to charge higher rates for advertise- 
ment. Indian newspapers have a limited circulation because of 
lack of readers. Ifsome enterprising paper started a scheme on the 
lines of the Porto Rican experiment, it would render a great 
national service with great benefit to itself. 

Another example of business helping the cause of education and 
at the same time increasing its own profits is supplied by the in- 
surance companies of the United States. They have rendered _ 
great service to the cause of health education by producing simple 
textbooks and manuals on diet and exercise. These books do not 
carry any propaganda in the text, but the name of the company is 

` printed on the cover of the book. The books are given free to 
whoever applies. By increasing knowledge about health matters, 
‘such books tend to improve the longevity of the insured. The 
companies thus gain immediately in reduced payments on claims. 
Besides, such pamphlets are first-class media for propaganda, The 
name of the company is brought to the notice of thousands who 
may otherwise never have heard of it. The company also earns 
the goodwill of all who benefit by the advice contained in the 
pamphlets. If such services are appreciated in a country like the 
United States it is obvious that any effort in this direction by in- 
"surance companies would earn even greater appreciation in India 
where the average expectation of life is about thirty and the pro- 
vision of health services by the State patently inadequate. 
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The cause of adult education can be and has been helped also 
by the small-tools manufacturing concerns of the United States. 
They have produced pamphlets which contain useful information 
on agriculture and the use of simple machinery. Some of these 
pamphlets may have a propaganda bias. After describing the 
agricultural or industrial processes, they often go on to suggest that 
a certain type of tool or implement would be necessary for the 
attainment of the best results. Indian firms also produce machinery 
of different types. They also spend large sums on advertisement, 
but few, if any of them, have realized that even from the point of 
view of business returns, such pamphlets on agriculture or matters 
of general welfare would be a sound investment. Such pamphlets 
would bring their products to the notice of a large clientele and 
earn their goodwill. While serving the cause of social education, 
the companies would thus expand their field of operation and 
increase their profits. Diversion of a portion of their publicity 
budgets to such purposes would thus be not only good business 
but also a distinct national service. 

A more direct contribution to the cause of education can be 
made by the larger industrial employers. There are at present 

‘some five million industrial employees in India. A vast majority 
of them are still illiterate. If industrial firms undertook to educate 
their own operatives, they would not only be helping themselves 
by increasing the efficiency of their workers, but would also serve 
the country by the spread of information and knowledge. The 
factory worker is generally more energetic, intelligent and con- 
scious than the rural worker. He would, therefore, respond more 
quickly to such education. Moreover, the benefit would not 
remain confined to the towns. India has not yet developed a separ- 
ate proletariat and the factory workers go back to their villages 
periodically if not seasonally. Education of the factory worker 
would thus lead to a spread of education in the villages and help 
in breaking the inertia of rural areas. Government on its part can 
encourage such efforts of industrialists by treating approved ex- - 
penditure on education of their employees as establishment ex- 
penses for purposes of Income Tax. ^ 
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These are only a few suggestions as to how industry and trade 
can help the cause of education and in doing so help themselves. 
Educated workers would make for increased production and thus 
make for increased prosperity for both industry and trade. 
Education would also add to the national wealth by effecting 
savings in many directions. To take only one example: better 
mechanics would mean better servicing of existing equipment and 
add to its'life. In the transport industry alone, millions of rupees 
will be saved every year if the rate of replacement of vehicles 
could be reduced. Better mechanics can be obtained only through 
more and better education. The benefits would not however be 
confined to business alone. Increased education would lead to an 
addition to the national wealth and create the basis for an ex- 
pansion of necessary social services, Education alone can create 
the material basis for an improvement in the standard of life of , 
our people, It is also the necessary condition for the training of 
mind and character which will permit the people to make a 
creative use of their leisure, Social education is thus the found- 
ation on which alone free India can build up a Welfare State 
which will recognize the claims of both individual freedom and 
social security, 
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ON INDIAN "UNIVERSITIES 


UNIVERSITIES in India have recently come in for a great deal of 
criticism—some justified, some not. It has at times been said that 
the education they impart is far too theoretical and does not pre- 
pare an individual for practical life. In particular, it is said, their 
products develop an aversion to manual labour and rural life. 
They have thus become one of the main agencies for drawing 
away able and enterprising youths from the countryside to the 
- town. What is the loss of the village is not however always 
the city’s gain. Instead of becoming leaders in a small village 
community—which they might well have been—they often 
become bitter and frustrated members of a city's anonymous 
humanity. i 
There is another line of criticism which condemns the univer- 
sities for an almost contrary reason, According to these critics, 
the universities were fashioned to turn out only clerks and other _ 
subordinate staff needed by the administration, They say that 
when the British established their dominion over India they re- ~ 
served all the superior posts for themselyes. Since however no 
administration can be carried on without a large army of under- 
lings, they decided to give anumber of Indians enough knowledge 
of English to serve the purpose. It is to satisfy this need that West- _ 
ern education was introduced and the universities established. The 
universitics, according to these critics, are therefore nothing but 
factories for turning out clerks, k 
While there are elements of truth in both criticisms, it is obvious 
that they are exaggerated and unfair. University education must 
from the nature of the case be somewhat abstract and academic. 
Man’s superiority over the rest of creation depends on his power _ 
of generalization and no one can generalize without breaking ` 
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away—maybe temporarily—from the demands of the particular 
and the practical. Some of the most useful and far-reaching uses 
of scfence owe their origin to men whose sole concern was with 
pure theory. One need not however deny that education be- 
comes unreal and meagre unless there is constant interplay be- 
tween theory and practice. To the extent that Indian universities 
have neglected this aspect of higher education, they certainly have 
failed to carry out one of the main purposes of a university. 

The second line of criticism invites similar comments. It is true 
that a large proportion of the products of Indian universities are 
fit only for white-collar employment, but it is not true to say that 
universities were. established to turn out clerks. In fact the main 
pressure for the introduction of Western education in India came, 
not from the Government of the day, but from Christian mis- 

‘ sionaries and a band of far-sighted Indians who foresaw the in- 
tellectual renaissance it would bring about. Besides, the courses at 
the university with their emphasis on mathematics and logic, 
politics and poetry, physics and philosophy are hardly the best 
training for future clerks. If the universities had really aimed at 
turning out subordinate staff for the administration, they would 
have cut out all such academic subjects and concentrated on précis 
writing, simple accounting and office manuals, 

It may also be pointed out that the two lines of criticism largely 
cancel one another. If the university courses are severely academic 
and theoretical, it is obvious that they are not intended to turn 
out clerks. If on the other hand, universities are factories for the 
manufacture of subordinate employees, it is evident that they 
cannot be condemned on the ground that their products are not 
fit for employment. One may still criticize them for turning out 
more clerks than are needed but such criticism is quite distinct 
from and in fact contrary to the one that university products are 
not fit for employment. 

The real defects of university education in India arise out of 
inadequate staff, insufficient funds and a wrong attitude to higher 
education. The staff is inadequate not only in number but also in 
quality. Many of the àblest men and women turn away to 
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professions other than teaching. Economic consideration is one of 
the main reasons for such a situation. This brings us immediately 
to the question of funds. Insufficiency of funds is responsible for 
not only poorly paid and therefore poorer teachers but poorer 
libraries, laboratories, classrooms and other essential amenities. 
The surroundings in a university are often such as to prevent any 
attempt at serious and sustained work. The gross disproportion of 
teachers to students also arises partly out of the lack of funds and 
partly out of a wrong attitude towards higher education. There 
is little doubt that a large number of those who come to univer- 
sities do so only because they look upon a university degree as a 
passport to employment. In their early days Indian universities 
were able to offer profitable and in many cases satisfying openings 
to all their alumni. The public thus came to associate university 
education with employment. Today, the universities can no 
longer guarantee employment to all graduates and are therefore 
condemned. It would however be fair to recognize that such con- 
demnation is based on social, not academic considerations. 
Notwithstanding all their failings and defects, one thing cannot 
however be gainsaid. Indian universities have made a:definite and 
valuable contribution towards the awakening of a new national 
consciousness. With all their defects, they can claim to be one of 
the chief architects of our freedom, but independence has imposed 
on them new and more exacting tasks. India has chosen to be a 
democracy, and democracy implies the assurance to all of justice, 
liberty and equality. Indian universities must henceforth be 
judged increasingly by the contribution they make towards the 
attainment of these goals. 
: II 
_ What distinguishes the modern from all previous ages is the 
compulsion to think and feel, and still more important, to act 
unitedly. In earlier days it was possible for different societies and 
communities to live in comparative unawareness of one another. 
With undeveloped means of communication distances really 
divided. Natural barriers also isolated one people from another. 
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The length of time which it took to travel from one country to 
another added to the differences, physical and psychological, be- 
tween communities. Today all such barriers are disappearing if 
they have not already disappeared. Man’s technological advances 
make it possible to travel from one part of the globe to any other 
part in the course of a bare twenty-four hours, 

Modern scientific progress began some three or four centuries 
ago but the conquest of distance is an achievement of the last 
hundred years. Toynbee, in one of his lectures, points out that it 
took a British statesman in the middle of the nineteenth century 
exactly the same time to travel from Rome to London as it took 
. aRoman emperor in the first century to travel from Great Britain 
_ to Rome! By the end of the century, the journey could be ac- 
complished in perhaps forty-eight hours—as many hours as it 
took days only fifty years ago. Today with jet and supersonic 
planes, we are fast approaching a stage when it may become pos- 
sible to travel from London to Rome or vice versa in as many 
minutes. 
- Along with this condensation of space and time there has 
developed an increase in command over the forces of nature, for 
good as well as for evil. Formerly a ship lost in a mist was lost 
indeed. Today, even a single mariner marooned in the remotest 
corner of the pole can hope to establish contact with possible 
rescuers thousands of miles away. In the past, human instruments 
of destruction could kill at most a few persons. Today one atom 
or hydrogen bomb can wipe out a city of a million or more. ` 

This acceleration in communication has had far-reaching effects 
upon problems of social, economic and political relations. It has 
also made international understanding a far more important and 
necessary ingredient for national well being than ever before. In 


the past when distances really divided, men in different parts of. 


the world could afford to maintain different mental and moral 
standards. Physical proximity accompanied by spiritual distance 
can create a truly explosive situation. Today all men are literally 
one another's neighbours, Gone are the days when a nation could 
move within its own frontiers and pursue with greater or less 
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success the course of its own development. Today, whatever 
“happens in any one part of the globe immediately affects all. 
Man’s psychology has not however attuned itself yet to this vast 
change. Intellectually he knows that the world is one, but even 
today his emotional reactions are parochial, or at most national. 
The time lag between the development of man’s intellect and*his 
feelings is one of the main problems which faces the contemporary 
world. ; 

History is full of examples which show that the restriction of 
any one of the human values to any select group or coterie in the 
end leads to the denial of all of them to the entire community. 
What was true in the past of individuals or groups within the 
nation is true today of nations in a world community. Univer- 
sality in the application of these values is, therefore, an essential 
pre-requisite to democracy. It is thus obvious that if Indian demo- 
cracy is to be real, her people must take an intelligent interest in 
national and international affairs. Economic and political con- 
siderations transcend national barriers in the modern world. 
Knowledge of one’s own country would remain incomplete and 
unreliable without knowledge about other countries. Besides, 
politics and economics have become so interlinked today that the 
State must perforce play a far greater role in the life of the average 
individual than at any time in the past. A citizen of modern 
democracy must, therefore, possess knowledge which in the past 
was the pride of only a favoured few. i 

The function of education at any time is to widen the horizon 
of experience. Our direct contact with reality is always limited. 
If man had to depend solely upon his immediate experience, his 
progress would have been severely circumscribed. Man has risen 
above the rest of creation through his awareness of the experience 

of other people at other times. But for this capacity, man, with 

his extremely weak senses, would have succumbed long ago to 
stronger rivals. If education expands the mental horizon, it is 
obvious that the higher the education the wider is the horizon 
it opens before us. ~ 

In existing circurhstances, higher education is, however, denied 
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to all except a small proportion of the people of any country. In 
many countries, even the provision of elementary education is 
neither gencral nor complete, though such elementary education 
can provide only the essentials for survival. Unfortunately, this is 
the stage at which the majority must, as far as we can foresee, rest. 
Some 80 per cent. or more of the people of any community do not 
go beyond such elementary education. Neither do their lives move 
out of the orbit of their immediate neighbourhood in normal 
circumstances. The majority of them will spend their lives within 
a circle whose radius is perhaps ten, or at most twenty, miles. 

It is only a minority who go beyond elementary education. 
They may again be divided into a smaller and a larger group. The 
larger will not normally go beyond secondary education. The 
` sphere of their interest is somewhat wider and their mental hori- 
zon is also correspondingly larger. Even they, however, will not 
normally play any active role in the shaping of a country’s policy 
or the determination of events outside their immediate neighbour- 
hood. They will have to depend for their information and judge- 
ment, their energy and initiative on the still smaller group who 
will receive the benefits of higher education. On this small group 
will fall the responsibility of interpreting their country to ‘the 
world outside and of the world outside to their countrymen. 

If, however, democracy is to function properly, at least general 
education must be spread among all citizens. Provision of such 
education for the people is as much an obligation of the State 
as the maintenance of law and order. It is in any case too vast an 
undertaking for any private or voluntary agency. Teachers even 
in elementary schools must possess-a little more knowledge than 
they are expected to impart to their pupils. Teachers in the 
secondary stage must similarly possess knowledge of at least a 
university standard. The organization of a national system of 
education will also raise problems of maintenance of standards, 
provision of ancillary services, administration, supervision and 
inspection. These require men with a higher training than can 
be reached in the elementary or even the secondary stage of educa- 
tion, In other words, the provision of even the most rudimentary 
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education to the vast majority of the people demands the mainten- 
ance of a large body of men and women who heve been 
trained in universities. 

Education in general, and higher education in particular, must 
therefore play a vital role in the modern world. Any i improve- 
ment in the standard of life of the people depends on the incréase 
of the material wealth of a country. Such increase demands a 
more efficient use of its human and other resources. This is be- 
coming more and more a function of the development of scientific 
and technical knowledge. Nature may be the ultimate source of 
all wealth, but modern man is seeking to utilize her processes for 
his own ends. Truly has it been said that in the modern world 
there is no country which is as such poor or rich. A country:is _ 
poor or rich today according to the state of knowledge of its 
people. Science has reached a stage when almost anything can be 
made to perform almost any function. Chemistry has created food 
and drink out of coal and chalk, clothes from plastics and replaced 
metals by artificial constructs. 

Universities must also serve as centres to foster international 
knowledge and understanding. National progress in the modern 
world cannot be achieved except against the background of in- 
ternational understanding and peace. Wars are always destructive, 
but in the past, wars were often restricted to one region of the 
world. Even in the affected parts, the civil population had some 
measure of immunity. Today, a situation is fast developing where 
there is no room for neutrals or non-belligerents. Modern war, 
therefore, brings impoverishment to the whole world. Besides, 
industry, trade and commerce have become so integrated that any 
development, benign or otherwise, in any part of the world can- 
not but have repercussions in all other parts. It is, therefore, im- 
perative that at least the leadership in each country, if not all 
citizens, must have knowledge and judgement so that they can 
conduct the affairs of their country in the context of an inter- 
national background. 

The role of leaders is important in any form of society. Without 
a body of leaders, the vast amorphous mass of the people cannot 
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act. In forms of society other than democratic, the leaders are 
born and are accepted on the basis of their birth even if they are 
lacking in the quality of leadership. People follow them by habit 
or instinct, if not by convictions, and hence society can at least 
function. In a democracy, this instinctive or habitual submission 
is teplaced by voluntary obedience. The role of leaders is, there- 
fore, if anything, even more important in a democracy. Non- 
democratic allegiance is passive while democratic loyalty is 
deliberate and the result of conscious choice. Democracy must, 
therefore, select its leaders on the grounds of character and ability 
but even character and ability are not enough in the modern 
world. The leaders of today must also have knowledge and en- 
lightenment. The condensation of the world and the increase of 
scientific knowledge have combined to place a vast potential of 
power in the hands of contemporary man. Errors of leaders of the 
past could lead to the suffering of a tribe or a people or at most a 
nation. Errors by leaders in the present atomic age can lead to total 
destruction of the world. 

The importance of the role of the leaders makes the provision of 
anational system of education still more necessary in a democracy. 
A democracy must recruit its leaders from all sections of the com- 
munity. It is, in fact, not a democracy if there are any privileged 
classes or groups which enjoy the prerogative of supplying the 
leadership and enjoying attendant advantages. Democracy must 
therefore offer equal opportunities to all, and this it can do only if 
the same facilities for education are available for all. Even then 
individuals will differ and will continue to differ from one another 
in various ways. Such variety is not, however, inconsistent with 
democracy. Nor does democracy mean that all individuals in a 
country must share in the actual administration of the State. Any 
attempt to do so would result only in chaos. Democracy must 
only guarantee that functions allotted to individuals are based on 
capacity and not on the accident of birth or wealth. Even if equal 
opportunities are offered to all, some will surpass their fellows by 
innate qualities of intellect or character. They are the natural 
leaders of a community. To deny them leadership is just as un- 
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democratic as to accept the leadership of incompetent persons 
born to positions of power and wealth. 


il 


There is one other function which, like their counterparts in 
other countries, Indiah universities must perform. This is ‘the 
creation of a necessary balance between tradition and experiment, 
between stability and change. It is a truism that no society can 
remain fully static. The pressure of external events is continually 
reshaping its contours. Minute internal changes also gradually 
transform its character. No living society can thus be immune 
from change. In fact, the capacity to respond to external and in- 
ternal stimuli is a measure of its vitality. This power of adaptation 
and adjustment must, however, be based on an inner stability and 
unity. Otherwise, a society would not only change but dis- 
integrate and finally perish. 

We often talk of great revolutions which have changed the 
character of a people or a country. A revolution marks a violent 
change from the past, but no revolution is a complete breakaway. 
The developments of the French or the Russian revolutions were 
rooted in the character and history of the French and the Russian 
people. The French Revolution could no more exhibit the 
characteristics of the Russian Revolution than the Russian ex- 
hibit those of the French. In a revolution, processes of slow and 
imperceptible change are suddenly thrown into sharp focus. The 
results are nevertheless only the culmination of persistent trends. 
Compared to what happens to a primitive society when con- 
fronted by a civilized community, our revolutions are cases of 
minor modification, We have seen examples of this when 
Australoid tribes or American Indians were faced by people of 
European countries. The result was complete disruption of the 
primitive culture and disaster and death to the people of the 
indigenous tribes. 

Healthy progress, for societies as well as for individuals, is 
possible only so long as there is equilibgium between the forces 
which promote stability and those which provoke change. The 
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law of inertia operates in society as in the world of physical matter. 
Men generally avoid innovations unless forced by circumstances 
to accept them. A highly developed society is therefore often 
averse to change, and education which is a factor in such develop- 
ment is also often a conservative force. It is, however, never so 
conservative as mere habit or custom, for it acts as a liberalizing 
force by presenting to the mind a wider range of customs—past 
and present, local and foreign—than we can ever have in direct 
experience. 

Education can thus develop an attitude which will accept 
changes in traditions without violent upheavals. Primitive 
societies which are governed more by customs and traditions do 
not exhibit the same resilience and break up when faced by civil- 
ized communities. The higher the education, the wider the range 
of experience it brings before the view. Higher education thus 
enables men to distinguish between what is permanent and what is 
ephemeral in existing attitudes and institutions. It also trains them 
to evaluate what is novel, so that a value is not rejected simply 
because it is new. It expects citizens to balance the present by the 
past and prepares them to meet the challenge of the future. Indian 
universities, like universities elsewhere, must perform this dual 
function of maintaining the stability and developing the resilience 
of society. 


IV 


We may now turn to a function which is perhaps peculiar to 
Indian universities. This is to serve as a catalytic agent for the 
synthesis of cultures. Such a remark may at first sound para- 
doxical. One of the most striking features of Indian culture has 
been its power of assimilation and synthesis. The unity in diversity 
already achieved is considerable, but is not on the plane of con- 
scious thought. The synthesis has been largely instinctive and 
based on the urges derived from feelings and emotions. This has 
been one of the main reasons why we find in India parallel 
societies and cultures existing side by side. Many of the tragedies of 
Indian history aredue to this failure in integrationand consolidation. _ 
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The clearest evidence of this is seen in the existence in India of 
three systems of education which have flowed in parallel streams. 
In almost all Western countries education has a general unity in 
spite of the great diversities which particular institutions or dis- 
ciplines may exhibit. The climate of intellectual life in the West 
is dominated by the influence of the natural sciences. It has affeeted 
even disciplines which consciously seek to oppose science. West- 
ern education has its own internal divisions, but such differences 
are not comparable with the divisions which prevail in India. In 
the West, education has an overriding unity because of its roots in 
Hellenic and Hebraic traditions and the pervasive influence of 
the scientific outlook, 

We have in modern India three parallel systems of education 
which derive from ancient India, medieval India and the impact 
of the West. After an initial phase of free philosophical inquiry, 
ancient Indian education became academic, literary and largely 
traditional. It developed an authoritarian temper which was per- 
haps inevitable in a society where only a minority had access to 
learning. These fortunate few alone had access to India’s vast in- 
tellectual riches. Some fragments of their knowledge reached the 
masses through legends and stories, and the moral discourses of 
saints and religious teachers. It was however only a fraction of 
what the initiated knew. Society thus developed a bipolarity in 
which knowledge and wisdom were concentrated in a small 
minority at one pole while at the other pole the vast majority re- 
mained steeped in ignorance and superstition. It is not surprising 
that inelastic dogma and the iron law of tradition and custom 
should soon dominate the temper of such society. 

In the Middle Ages, Moslem rulers brought to India their own 
system of education shaped under the influence of the traditions of 
Arabia and Persia. Early Islam was revolutionary and democratic. 
In consequence this new system was democratic in theory. In 
practice it also was confined to a small section of the people. There 
were no barriers based on birth, but the duration of the course 
was so long and the syllabus so difficult as to dissuade all except 
only a handful of devoted pupils. Like tncient Indian education, 
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this system also soon became authoritarian and dogmatic. What 
was more unfortunate was that it developed independently of 
and almost in opposition to the indigenous Indian system. If the 
two systems had established points of contact, their distinct dog- 
matisms may have led each to modify its own dogmas, but they 
continued like parallel lines that never meet. 

After the advent of the British, there was a powerful challenge 
to these systems from a new source. It did not however lead to a 
unification of Indian education. On the contrary, it added a third 
system to the existing two. Western education was, in theory and 
also increasingly in practice, open to all. It recognized neither 
caste nor religious distinctions. In fact, some of the less privileged 
groups were the first to take to it. Its emphasis on science and ex- 
periment brought a new element into Indian life. The establish- 
ment of universities, as we know them today, encouraged the 
growth of a critical spirit and led to a questioning of old values. 
There was, however, no attempt to combine the heritage of 
ancient, medieval and modern knowledge and develop a truly 
national system of education. 

People living in the same country cannot, however, remain 
completely aloof. Geographical contiguity must inevitably lead 
to human contacts. Exigencies of existence compelled Hindus 
and Moslems to come to terms. Quite early in the Middle Ages, 
they established points of contact at many levels. In the courts and 
the cities, patterns of common behaviour grew out of the desire 
of worldly advancement. In the villages, common beliefs and 
customs developed through the teachings of reformers, religious 
teachers and poets. Men like Chaitanya, Nanak and Ramananda 
broke down the exclusiveness of the Hindus and worked to nar- 
row the distinction between Hinduism and Islam, There were 
men like Kabir, Chisti and Nizamuddin who attempted under- 
standing and unification from the side of the Moslems, Some of ~ 
the learning of the scholars in each system also percolated to the 
masses but in the process it was often changed beyond recogni- 
tion. After the advent of the British new points of contact were 
established as in the Middle Ages. Old traditions and customs were 
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disturbed by the impact of Western thought but, as before, a 
modus vivendi rather than an intellectual synthesis was established. 

These approximations in belief and conduct were of great 
value in affairs of daily life. One may even describe such approx- 
imation as a synthesis, but it was a synthesis on the level of 
practice, emotion and intuition. Without the support of critical 
and careful thought, it shared in the weakness common to all 
instinctive attitudes: it could only hold so long as it was not 
challenged by a contrary instinct. Based on the urges derived from 
feelings and emotions, the synthesis has also lacked the solidity 
which intellectual articulation alone can give. 


Vv 


Three parallel systems of education have thus existed side by 
side in India for almost a hundred years without that interpenetra- 
tion which is necessary for developing a common outlook. The 
first is based on the ancient Indian tradition with Sanskrit as its 
vehicle, the second on Islamic ideas through the medium of 
Arabic and Persian and the third on the outlook of modern 
Europe with English as its language. Except in the case of rare 
spirits like Faizi and Dara or in a later period Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, the intellectuals of the day did not seek to achieve a synthesis 
between these parallel systems of education and knowledge. A 
handful among Hindus took to the study of Arabic and Persian for 
economic and political ends, but to them Sanskrit remained a 
closed book. A smaller number of Moslems studied Sanskrit. 
After the advent of the British, English was increasingly studied at 
first by Hindus and then by Moslems, but the majority, whether 
Hindu or Moslem, continued within the orbit of one system of 
education. The Sanskrit tols and the Arabic maktabs remained 
separate worlds closed to the men who had studied English. 

Much that is unsatisfactory in modern Indian life is due to this 
segregation of different groups in different compartments. Even 
today we have people whose education is influenced solely by the 
ideals and modes prescribed in ancient Lifdia, Time for them came 
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to a stop some fifteen hundred years ago. There is another group 
versed in Arabic and Persian but innocent of the traditions of 
Sanskrit learning and the modern knowledge of the West. Uni- 
versity men, on the other hand, are often ignorant of Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian. Universities and other organs of higher 
edutcation have thus failed to reflect the synthesis which saints and 
poets, reformers and preachers and even simple men and women 
of little or no learning have achieved on the planes of religion, 
ethics and art. 

Men and women living together can never be segregated com- 
pletely. Groups isolated intellectually have, therefore, established 
contacts in the fields of feeling and behaviour. This lack of in- 
tegration between intellect and feeling has, by a curious reaction, 
led to a growth of compartmentalism in the individual mind. A 
man who accepts western science intellectually is steeped emotion- 
ally in traditions of ancient or medieval India. The latest fashion of 
thought exists side by side with a primitive mode of behaviour 
and feeling. Even if we dismiss such cases as aberrations—and their 
number is too great to justify easy dismissal—there is no denying 
that the co-existence of three independent systems has impover- 
ished the intellectual life of a majority of educated men and 
women of modern India. 

The absence of a common system of national education has been 
one of the main reasons why so many Indians exhibit even today 
a regional, linguistic or communal outlook. In other countries, 
universities have helped to bring into one common pool the 
heritage of every element in the national life. This has not hap- 
pened in India with the result that different communities and 
linguistic areas have developed and retained a sectional outlook. 


VI 
The restriction of higher education to small selected groups has 
had another undesirable effect on Indian society. We have already 
referred to the bipolarity to which it led in ancient days. Society 


developed unequally, ard in course of time, the élite began to 
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look down upon the humble but necessary avocations followed 
by the majority of the people. The portals of higher education 
are opening to a far larger number today but the old attitude of 
indifference, if not contempt, for different types of manual 
labour has not disappeared. On the contrary, we find evidence of 
widening difference between the rural and the urban population. 
Till the Middle Ages, the difference between town and village 
was one mainly of degree. Today the difference is so great as to 
make them seem alien to one another. The villagers still live in 
the past. The towns have caught with the tempo of the twentieth 
century. The gulf between village and town has been further 
widened by the migration from the village of all who receive 
modern education. This has led to a weakening of national life 
by creating fresh divisions within the people, and in addition, in- 
duced in the town-dweller an attitude of patronage, if not 
contempt for the villager. 

A vast attempt is now being made to overcome this gap be- 
tween the city and village. Some account of the effort has been 
given in the chapter on social education, but there is one special 
feature to which attention may be drawn in the context of higher 
education, Till very recently, institutions of higher learning have 
been concentrated in the towns. This has not only denied op- 
portunity to the villages but what is worse has tended to draw 
away from the village its ablest and most energetic members. 
Rural youth who have come to town to study have rarely re- 
turned. The concentration of university and other institutions of 
higher learning in towns has had another drawback. Their gaze 
was turned towards the city and its problems. Hardly any atten- 
tion was paid to the special needs of rural areas and this in spite of 
the fact that the vast majority of the Indian people live in villages. 
It has therefore become a matter of concern to the nation to create 
institutions of higher education in rural areas and given rise to 
the demand for Rural Universities. 

It must however be admitted that the concept of a rural univer- 
sity has not been clearly defined. A university does not become a 
rural university simply because it is loc&ted in a village or deals 
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with problems which are of greater concern to rural than urban 
people. Nor can one define at the university level subjects which 
are of a specifically rural import. One of the essential character- 
istics of higher education is that it tends to become abstract and 
general. On the other hand, it is necessary to ensure that adequate 
facilities are available to rural youth so that they are not compelled 
to migrate to towns. It is also natural that location will determine 
to some extent the interests and orientation of the pupils. A 
special committee was appointed to go into the whole question of 
higher education for rural people. It has held that there can be no 
difference in the aims and objects of higher education as between 
urban and rural areas. Nevertheless rural areas have their own 
special problems to which sufficient attention has not been paid 

by institutions located in towns. To remove this deficiency and to 
provide young men and women in rural areas with the oppor- 
tunity of higher education, the Committee has recommended the 
establishment of a number of Rural Institutes. These will provide 
three-year courses after the secondary school stage and aim at a 
standard comparable to the first-degree course of existing univer- 
sities. As independent institutions, the Institutes will however 
have much greater freedom than colleges and be in a position to 
vary the choice of subjects and the distribution of emphasis to suit 
local needs, After these Institutes have worked for several years, 
the position may be reviewed to decide about the need, the nature 
and the scope of rural universities. 


VIL 


» Contemporary India is seeking to achieve in decades what the 
Western world has taken centuries to accomplish. The industrial- 
ization of the West was spread over at least three hundred years. 
India is seeking to carry out such industrialization in perhaps 
thirty years. It is true that the beginnings of industrialization in 
India may be traced back to about a hundred years, and the First 
World War gave a great impetus to the growth of modern in- 
dustries, Old traditional forms of life however continued almost 
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unchanged because of India’s peculiar political and economic 
situation, Modernization began in real carnest with the outbreak of 
the Second World War for it was only then that the full impact 
of modern industrialization was felt. After attainment of in- 
dependence, India has deliberately decided to carry out the pro- 
cess of industrialization and consequent changes in her social, 
economic and cultural life by democratic means. The changes 
which are taking place in India today are thus truly revolutionary, 
but by and large they are being brought about with the consent 
and the co-operation of the people. 

The spread of democracy and the growth of industrialization 
inevitably lead to expansion of higher education. It is significant 
that the extension of higher education to all people took place in 
the country which was the first to accept political democracy as 
its creed and large-scale industrialization as its economic policy. 
Democracy cannot function without extension of education to all 
social levels. Industrialization with increasing use of machines is 
equally dependent on it. As the use of machines grew, so did the 
need for the spread of literacy. It is significant that the spread of 
education has a direct relation to the degree of mechanization 
attained by society. 

With India’s decision to develop a modern democratic society, 
the need for bridging the gap dividing different sections of our 
people has increased. Linguistic, religious and caste barriers must 
be overcome to develop a common national outlook. Difference 
in development between town and village must be eliminated if 
society is to function as a homogeneous unit. Social changes in 
democratic communities have generally been unconscious and 
unplanned. They have happened rather than been the result of 
deliberate action. In totalitarian societies, on the other hand, the 
wishes of the people have hardly been taken into account, India 
is seeking to plan her future consciously and deliberately and at 
the same time with the knowledge and participation of her 
people. This ambitious ideal can be achieved only if there is 
throughout the country an enlightened leadership inspired by 
common ideals. 
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Indian universities have thus a special role to play in the evolu- 
tion ofa common culture but have not done as much as one would 
have liked. One or two examples will indicate why the univer- 
sities have failed, Till quite recently, those who studied philosophy 
in our universities devoted all their time and attention to European 
thought. Indian philosophy found a footing in the beginning of 
the century and is gradually increasing in importance. The organic 
inter-relation between different types of thought is however not 
yet fully realized. Even today European, Indian and Islamic 
philosophies are treated as isolated and self-contained subjects. 
What is worse, Indian philosophy is often treated as an alternative 
to Arab thought. A national system of education would require 
systematic and connected study of the three systems—Indian, 
Saracenic and European—which have influenced modern Indian 
consciousness. Our increasing international contacts require that 
even elements, which have not directly influenced Indian thought, 
should find a place in our reorganized syllabus, The systems of the 
Far East are today almost unknown, but there can be no clear 
picture of the evolution of human thought if their contributions 
are ignored, It is only on the basis of such general knowledge that 
specialization of any particular field can be fruitful and creative. 

The field of study of languages offers another example of how 
our syllabuses are circumscribed, The main strength of a course 
like Literae Humaniores in Oxford is that it brings intelligent 
young minds into contact with two of the most important civil- 
izations of Europe. Every student taking this course must know 
Greek and Latin and study the philosophical thought as well as the 
political and economic structure of both Greece and Rome. In 
India, on the contrary, those who study Sanskrit often remain 
ignorant even of Pali. Similarly many of those who study Persian 
know little Arabic. No Indian University has yet framed a unified 
course for Sanskrit and Arabic or Pali and Persian. If Indian cul- 
ture, in all its aspects, is to be understood, there must be at least 
some scholars who are equally at home in the world of Sanskrit 
and Persian, Pali and Arabic, European students of the classics 
develop maturity of jidgement and attain intellectual sweep 
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through their acquaintance with the two rich and varied civiliza- 
tions of Greece and Rome. If our courses in the classics were 
organized on the same liberal lines, our classical scholars could, 
through their knowledge of the civilizations of ancient and 
medieval India, develop an outlook at least equally broad and 
humanitarian. z 

One criticism against such a proposal is likely to be that it 
would make for an extensive rather than an intensive study of the 
classics. The criticism is not, however, justified. Those who do 
not have a scholarly spirit will nfake only a superficial study of 
whatever may be their field of study. At present, such students 
have a superficial knowledge in a narrow field. On the other hand, 
those who love knowledge and scholarship will continue to 
develop specialized knowledge in some chosen field of study. A 
broader syllabus will only help them in gaining a deeper insight 
into their specialized subject. If our universities are to serve their 
true purpose, they must provide a broad and national system of 
education in which the different trends of our national culture are 
brought into one common focus of study and evaluation. 

The significance, variety and vitality of Indian culture cannot 
be understood unless we have knowledge of the many sources 
from which it is derived. Indian universities, as repositories of 
culture and pioneers of progress, must therefore evolve courses 
which reflect the many-sidedness of Indian life. The universities 
must provide a meeting ground where values inherited from 
ancient and medieval India can be combined with the fresh influx 
of knowledge and experience from beyond the seas. Only in this 
way can the universities serve to unify the diverse elements within 
the nation and create among the people the imaginative vision 
and intellectual breadth necessary for the attainment of the goal of 
‘democracy, justice, liberty, equality and fraternity’ enunciated in 
the Indian Constitution. 


January 1955. 
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1 may appear a little surprising but it is nevertheless a fact that 
there has been an increase in the demand for the study of English 
since independence. Sections of the people who were formerly 

indifferent have now become keenly interested in such study. 
This is particularly true of rural areas. In the past many village 
schools had no provision for the study of English and hardly any 
one complained. Today, the villagers are increasingly demanding 
that rural schools should provide the same facilities for the study of 
English as are found in urban schools. 

There are various reasons for this development. In the past the 
Government tended to pay greater attention to the wishes and 
needs of the towns. .Educational facilities were therefore largely 
concentrated in urban areas. Even when people in the villages 
felt the injustice of the arrangement, they often lacked the initia- 
tive or the courage to make their demands felt. Today people all 
over the country are becoming mofe conscious of their influence 
and power. Villagers are no exception and are demanding that 
their children should not be denied the opportunity which 
children in urban areas enjoy. This is perhaps one major reason 
why there is an increasing demand for the study of English in 
rural schools. 

It may even then appear incongruous that so much importance 
should be given to the study of a foreign language after the attain- 
ment of independence. Formerly, English had to be studied by 
anyone who wished to get on in life. It was a necessary condition 
for employment under Government. Nor could one succeed in 
the professions without adequate knowledge of the language. 
Even for those who took to commerce and industry, ignorance of 
English was a handicap. In spite of such compulsions, there was a 
strong feeling against the language in pre-independence India. 
Even those who recognized its value as a vehicle of culture and 
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scientific knowledge were agreed that the undue emphasis given 
to its study must cease. Now however the attitude has completely 
changed. Today, when the country is free and if we wish we can 
altogether abolish its study, there is a steadily increasing demand 
for it among all sections of the people and in almost all areas. 

How widespread this demand is was seen clearly in the course 
of a recent survey to assess the position of higher education in 
rural India and make recommendations for its improvement. 
Such a survey had become necessary for obvious reasons. A 
democracy must provide equal epportunities to all its citizens. 
One of the most important of such opportunities is that for pur- 
suing studies up to the highest level. In pre-independence India, 
facilities of education were very unevenly distributed. It is true 
that the majority of elementary schools was located in rural areas 
but this was not proportionate to the distribution of the popula- 
tion between village and town. Besides, village schools were al- 
most invariably poorer in quality. The scales were even more 
heavily weighted against the village in the secondary stage, while 
at the post-secondary stage, almost all institutions were situated in 
cities and towns. 

Village people thus lacked-the opportunities which their more 
fortunate fellow-citizens in the towns enjoyed. There was another 
drawback in these arrangements. Young persons from rural areas 
had to come to the towns for higher education. Once they spent 


. their most impressionable years in urban surroundings it was not 


surprising that many of them refused to go back to the village. 
The drift of people from rural to urban areas has attracted increas- 
ing attention and concern. One of the major causes for such 
drift is the lack of facilities for education in rural areas. 

Provision of enlarged facilities of education in villages is there- 
fore necessary to meet the requirements of democracy and provide 
equal opportunities to all. It is also necessary if we are to check 
the one-way traffic to towns. This will mean not only an immense 
expansion of the facilities at elementary and secondary levels but 
the creation of new facilities at higher stages. It was in order to 
deal with the problem of higher educatién in rural areas that the 
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Government of India appointed the committee of which mention 
has been earlier made. The committee wherever it went found 
that not only is there a pressing demand for higher education in 
general, but a very special demand for enlarged facilities for the 
study of English. This was brought out vividly in the reply of a 
young boy of 11 or 12 from an area which till now has been 
regarded as educationally backward. In answer to a question put 
to him, the boy stated that he wanted to study English more than 
anything else. When he was asked to explain his preference for 
English, his reply was, ‘How can I become the Prime Minister of 
India if I do not learn English?’ 

One may dismiss it as a foolish remark of a foolish child but 
there is a Biblical saying that truth often comes out of the mouth 
of babes and infants. In this case also, the boy was giving expres- 
sion to a truth even though he was not aware of the implications 
of what he said. If we look beneath the surface, we will realize 
that his reply was symbolic of the age. It expressed two urges 
which have become universal in contemporary India. The first 
is an urge for democracy and growth of democratic awareness 
which made it possible for a village boy of a backward area to 
think of becoming one day the Prime Minister of India, This 
urge carries with it the demand that democracy must provide 
equal opportunity to all. If English is considered a necessary sub- 
ject of study for the children of those who now wield political 
power, it must be equally so for the children of those who till now - 
have become subjects but not citizens. ` > 

The other urge which the boy unconsciously expressed is tha 
for participating in the larger life of the world. In the modern 
world it is not enough to know only about one’s own country. 
Any one who seeks today to attain eminence in any field must be 
in contact with the great currents that are sweeping through the 
world. Leadership in the modern world cannot be achieved with- 
out the knowledge of the history and economics, the politics and 
the religions of many lands. English is a symbol of this contact 
with the outside world and that is why the simple village child 
wanted to study it more than anything else. 
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What is most characteristic of contemporary India is a growing 
sense of democracy in which equality of opportunity must be 
offered to all members of the community. In a sense, this is a 
revolutionary break from our past and not only ours. This new 
democratic urge marks a break-away from older social concep- 
tions throughout the world. Like other ancient societies, Indian 
society also has in the past been largely hierarchical. Today the 
basis of such heirarchical society has been destroyed throughout the 
world. In many countries, the struggle is between the outworn 
social forms and the new urges which cannot be contained in the 
old moulds. Ifit be asked what has brought about this revolution- 
ary change in human affairs and outmoded hierarchical society, 
the answer is to be found in the immense advance of science and 
technology. If again it be asked how this advance in science and 
technology has been possible, the answer is perhaps to be found in 
man’s increasing knowledge of the secrets of nature, in a word, 
in the immense expansion of education and knowledge in the 
modern world. 

It is not an accident that the progress of science has been accom- 
panied by a growth in the democratic spirit. We should realize 
that no discussion of the function of education in democracy can 
be adequate if it overlooks the fact that these advances in know- 
. ledge have created a situation unprecedented in human history. 
Hierarchical societies could exist in the past for two reasons. Be- 
cause of unsatisfactory means of communication and transport, 
the world was divided into a number of separate societies without 
any contact with one another. Each of such societies had its own 
peculiar hierarchy and its special system of privileges. Within 
the range of any one society, the individual had no occasion to 
question its validity. Very often he had no knowledge of any 
order other than the one in which he was born. In such circum- 
stances, it was not surprising that hierarchical societies could per- 
sist through centuries. 

The second reason for the existence of hierarchical societies was 
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based on the then economy of the world. It was essentially an 
economy of want. Because of man’s limited control over the 
forces of nature, the total amount of available goods and services 
was limited. Leisure was unknown except to those who lived on 
the toil of others. Leisure and a surplus over the minimum 
requirements of life are however essential conditions for the pro- 
gress of civilization and culture. In the prevailing economic 
organization of society, individuals or classes could enjoy a sur- 
plus or leisure only if others were denied some of the bare necessi- 
ties of life. In such a society, slavery was perhaps inevitable. We 
find that even philosophers so liberal and humane as Plato and 
Aristotle were reconciled to the institution of slavery. They felt 
that in the conditions which then obtained, culture could not be 
achieved unless the majority produced a surplus of wealth which 
the minority enjoyed. 

The advance of science led to improvements in technology by 
which the basis of the world’s economy has been changed. 
Enough can be produced today to meet the requirements of every- 
one. In fact, the common man enjoys today many amenities that 
were denied to kings and aristocrats. One man’s leisure need not 
therefore be ‘purchased at the cost of another man’s drudgery. 
One of the major reasons of social hierarchy has thus disappeared. 

The advance of technology also led to improved means of 
communication and transport. Distance or physical obstacles no 
longer divided peoples. The result was an increasing condensation 
of the world. Societies and peoples with different cultural back- 
grounds and at different stages of development were brought into 
close contact with one another. These contacts between different 
types of societies and individuals made people realize that there is 
nothing sacrosanct in any particular system of hierarchy or privi- 
leges. From this it was only one step to question the special pre- 
rogatives enjoyed by individuals or groups within a society. A 
process of comparison led to the elimination of many of the 
accepted beliefs. Men increasingly realized that no individual has 
the right to any special privilege by reason of birth or status. 

The advance of science contributed to the break-up of a 
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hierarchy of privileges in another way. The advance of science 
became possible only when the human mind developed a new 
attitude towards the individual. This new attitude looked upon 
the individual as an instance of a universal or a member of a class. 
Simultancously, it based the validity of the universal or the general 
law on its application to individual instances. Science started ‘on 
its triumphant career when particulars were treated in their 
general aspect and the general law related to instances of unique 
individuals. This new outlook did not remain confined to science 
and was soon extended to the social field. This led to the growth 
of an intellectual atmosphere in which the special prerogatives of 
individuals or groups was neither accepted nor justified. 

The breakdown of social hierarchies was followed by a tremen- 
dous release of human energies. The removal of restrictive strata 
gave for the first time a sense of liberty and equality to millions 
who had formerly accepted their lowly position in society as 
ordained by fate. It is not accidental that more progress has been 
achieved in the last five hundred years than in the last fifty 
thousand years of human history. The shape of things has changed 
at an unprecedented rate and is still doing so. It is also significant 
that the changes achieved in the last fifty years aré even greater 
than those achieved in the last five hundred years. 

This tremendous acceleration in the process of change has posed 
new problems before the human mind. A position has been 
reached where man if he is to survive at all must survive as members 
of one family. Industrially, economically and in a sense even politic- 
ally the world is today one. Events in any one part have reper- 
cussions in the remotest corners of the globe. Man’s mind has not 
however become acclimatized as yet to this unity of the human 
family. It is this time lag between achieved unity and the failure 
to realize it that is responsible for many of the problems from 
which the modern world suffers. ; 

A sense of unity of the world is not an entirely new phenome- 
non. Throughout the ages, prophets and seers have proclaimed the 
unity of man. Every culture of civilization or the past has been 
potentially a world culture or world civilization. In the days of 
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India’s ancient glory, the spirit of Indian civilization pervaded all 
the regions known to the Indians of those days. The same remark 
applies to the spirit of Chinese culture or Egyptian civilization. 
During the Middle Ages, Arab civilization had a similar pervasive 
influence over the whole of the then known world. The differ- 
ence between these earlier essays in world civilization and the 
position today lies in one significant fact. These past civilizations 
aimed at and were potentially world civilizations, but because of 
the lack of the necessary scientific and technical equipment, the 
unification of the world remained only an ideal. Today, the 
achievements of science have turned that ideal into a fact. 


II 


Itis in this context of a world that is becoming increasingly one 
that we have to think of the place of English in our intellectual 
heritage. The old civilizations that flourished in the past had 
each as its vehicle some language which was what one may call 
the language of the epoch. Thus, in the days of its glory, Sanskrit 
and its associate languages were a vehicle of culture not only for 
Indians but for the people of the whole of the SouthEast Asian 
regions. Similarly, Latin served as a bond of unity for the whole 
of the world which acknowledged Roman law and Hellenic 
civilization. In the Middle Ages, Arabic served the same function 
for the then civilized world. After the eclipse of Arabic, there 

_ was for several centuries uncertainty about its successor. For a 
time it seemed as if French might become, in fact as it was in 
name, the lingua franca of the world. In the end, however, 
English triumphed. Can anyone deny that today English is in a 
sense the vehicle of the culture of the age? 

The experience of history shows us that the supremacy of each 
civilization was linked up with a language which was its vehicle. 
Other languages derived much of their sustenance and strength 
from their contact with the dominant language of that age. All the 
languages of modern Europe have developed by their borrowings 
from not only Latin and Greek, but also from Arabic. Much of 
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the vigour and wealth of the modern European languages is 
derived from what they incorporated from these classical lan- 
guages. In fact, it is only through such contacts that a language 
can prepare itself for the role of the world language or one of 
the world languages of the next era. 

If we recognize this function of a language in a particular phase 
of history, it is easy to understand why English has had a tremen- 
dous influence on the development of national consciousness in 
India. The British did not conquer India merely by forçe of arms. 
In most cases, they took advantage of the clashes between rival 
Indian rulers and by successfully playing one against another, 
created a situation where power came to their hands almost un- 
asked. When they first came to India the British were inferior to 
the Indians in the arts of civilization. They had, however, laid the 
foundations of military superiority by the application of science 
to warfare. Stratagem combined with victory on the battlefields 
enabled them to establish their political domination. It is doubt- 
ful if even then they would have succeeded in imposing English 
upon the Indians to the extent that they actually did unless 
English had by that time developed into the major vehicle of 
modern scientific civilization. Indians accepted English readily 
and without demur, because it brought India within the orbit of 
the Western civilization of the day. 

The impact of English upon the Indian mind can be seen in 
various manifestations of which two had results of far-reaching 
benefit. On the one hand English brought the message of political 
democracy and a sense of national unity. The tradition of struggle 
for liberty and equality had developed through three or four 
centuries of British history. The British people had fought their 
own kings and even beheaded one of them for the establishment 
of a popular form of Government. English literature is full of the 
spirit of struggle for political liberty. The impact of British 
history and literature on the Indian mind was to evoke anew sense 
of patriotism and a new consciousness of human dignity and 
rights. ; 

This growth of democratic consciousntss was further helped by 
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the substitution of a new in place of the old court language. The 
change served to place different sections of the people on terms of 
equality by destroying the privileged position which certain 
classes had formerly enjoyed. This applied particularly to Mos- 
lems who, in the pre-British days, had, for obvious reasons, en- 
joyed a position of superiority. Their first reaction to English was 
one of hostility. This was based mainly on a sense of bitterness 
against the people who had displaced them from the seat of power. 
The other,sections of the Indian community had no such sense of 
hostility. Even among them, however, the advent of English 
opened the doors of opportunity to sections which had till then 
been neglected and backward. By cancelling the advantages 
which the privileged had enjoyed in the past, English thus made 
for an equalization of opportunity among different sections of the 
Indian people. 

Prior to the modern age, there were many semi-nationalities in 
India. The imposition of British rule brought the different semi- 
nationalities into one political system. The people in the different 
parts of the country began to realize their unity as a result of the 
domination of one and the same alien power. The British con- 
nexion thus helped to develop a sense of politicalgunity both 
positively and negativély. Positively it did so through the message 
of nationalism with which its literature and poetry are instinct. 
By contrasting the plight of all Indians—irrespective of caste, 
religion or community—with the privileges enjoyed by the 
alien British, it rendered the same service in a negative way. 

Indian political awakening was one of the main benefits which 
followed from the study of English. The most important result 
was, however, a new intellectual awakening of the Indian mind. 
In ancient days, India had contacts with practically the whole of 
the then known world. In the Middle Ages, Arabic and Persian 
served as media of contact with the Islamic world but this entailed 
a curtailment, if not a suspension, of relations with other regions. 
By the beginning of the seventeenth century, the initiative in 
science and technology had, however, passed to the West. Prior 
to the introduction of the study of English, Indians had no access 
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to this new source of knowledge and enlightenment. The most 
important effect of this new knowledge was to disturb the 
authoritarian attitude and emphasis in Indian life and education, 
One example of the authoritarian temper of ancient Indian society 
is seen in the attitude of commentators to revealed texts. Even 
when a commentator differed in material respects from the inter- 
pretation of the original master, he always took special care to 
insist that the new meaning was not really new, but implied 
in the old master’s statement. f 

The impact of English education stressed the importance of 
individual thinking. In the West many thinkers have not hesitated 
to contradict openly the past masters. Voltaire went to the length 
of denying even God. Individual patterns of thought have thus 
received a great impetus from the introduction of the study of 
English. Such study has also encouraged the development of 
what may be called the scientific attitude. It has broadened our 
mental horizon by bringing us into contact with a very different 
culture and world outlook. j 

India has in the past hundred years or more produced brilliant 
men and women not only in the fields of pure and applied science, 
but also inthe allied fields of literature, philosophy and politics. 
There are vast areas in Asia where the people have the same innate 
ability or intellectual power as Indians but cannot show any com- 
parable progress, The only explanation of this difference seems 
to be that people in these regions have not yet acquired to the 
same extent the: spirit of scientific inquiry characteristic of the 
modern age. The study of English seems to have communicated 
to Indians something of the quickness of spirit engendered in the 
British mind since the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

In human affairs we hardly ever find any force or factor that is 
unmixed good or unmixed evil. In spite of these great services 
which the study of English rendered to the Indian mind, there is 
another side of the picture which we should not ignore. The first 
item on this debit side of the balance sheet was the neglect of the 
study of the mother-tongue and the Indian classics. The increas- 
ing preoccupation with English tended to create a gulf between 
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the newly educated classes and the rest of the people. Those who 
had received modern education were often alienated from their 
ancient traditions and at times became frankly contemptuous of 
it. This weakened the strength of the social fabric and showed 
itself in various undesirable stresses within the Indian community. 
The gulf which has grown between the town and the village is 
only one manifestation of this tendency towards fragmentation. 

Another undesirable effect of the emphasis on the study of 
English was the restriction of opportunity to those who had a 
high linguistic ability. There is little doubt that for many decades 
science and technology were neglected in India. This in turn 
retarded the growth of Indian industry and craftsmanship. The 
major evil which followed from this undue emphasis was how- 
ever one which was not necessary. This was not due to the study 
of English but to its adoption as the medium of instruction. The 
burden of an alien language hindered the free development of the 
mind. It made learning largely a matter of memory. Except to a 
handful of specially gifted pupils, it did not offer full scope to 
the powers of thought, imagination and feelings. In fact, for a 
majority of the pupils the medium of instruction often became the 
end of education. i 

The preoccupation with the study of English had one other un- 
desirable feature.: It has been indicated earlier that during the 
Middle Ages India’s contacts, with the rest of the world had 
suffered as a result of her preoccupation with the study of Arabic 
and Persian. In the modern period, English also has had a similar 
effect. Indians have tended to look at the world through English 
spectacles. While India’s contact with the immense and rich 
literature of England has been all for the good, the diversion of 
interest from oriental and other European literatures has at times 
given to Indians a slightly one-sided view of the world. One of 
the foremost tasks of Indian education after attainment of inde- 
pendence has been the effort to correct this tendency. 

On the balance, however, the study of English has been a factor 
for the progress and advancement of the Indian people. We must 
not forget that the British Government of the day was not at first 
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in favour of introducing Western studies in the country. For a 
long time the East India Company was concerned only with the 
making of profits. When it assumed some of the responsibilities 
of administration it was in the beginning in favour of encouraging 
only oriental studies. European missionaries had no doubt been 
in favour of Western education from the very outset, but perhaps 
the decisive factor was the influence of a handful of enlightened 
Indians led by Raja Ram Mohan Roy, who felt that contact with ~ 
European science and knowledge would help to bring about an 
Indian renaissance. 

Whatever may have been the case in the past when it was im- 
posed, there are today several major considerations for its con- 
tinuation in free India. Firstly English is today one of the major 
vehicles of the culture of the modern world. Discontinuation of 
its study may therefore result in dissociating India from the pro- 
gressive forces operating in history. A second consideration is the 
growing complexity of internal life within each nation, This de- 
mands that the various component units must have far greater 
resilience and flexibility than was needed in the past. Contact 
with English has served as a catalytic agent for bringing about 
many desirable social changes within the Indian nation. One need 
not elaborate the point, as it is seen in almost every aspect of our 
daily life. A third factor for the continuation’ of English is the 
growing inter-relations betweensdifferent nations and regions. 
Each nation must learn to move outside its own narrow orbit 
and establish channels of communication with others. There 
is perhaps in the present world no better means of such com- 
munication than English. 


Il 


To argue in defence of English does not however mean that its 
study need or can be maintained in the form that it has had in the 
last 100 or 150 years. The first contact with English about a 
hundred and fifty years ago dazzled the minds of a section of the 
Indian people. It swept them off their feet to such an extent that 
some of them sought to give up their own language and culture. 
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There were many talented men and women who at that stage 
prided in the fact that they could speak English better than their 
mother-tongue. It was inevitable that there should be a reaction 
to such excess. We find that today there are groups who go to the 
other extreme and would seek to banish English from the Indian 
scene. They however forget that the processes of history cannot 
be reversed. English and the modern system of education may 
have been alien when they were first introduced in India. A 
century or more of association has today made them a part of the 
Indian heritage. Even if we banish English from our life, traces of 
its influence would remain and show in a hundred ways. 

We may however distinguish between the different uses of 
English in the modern Indian context. For the vast majority of 
people who have not so far studied English, there need be no 
question of their studying it in the future. Even they have how- 
ever felt its impact indirectly through reading books in Indian 
languages produced under its inspiration. This process will con- 
tinue and perhaps be expanded with the growth and development 
of the various Indian languages. 

There is a second group of Indians who want to use English as 
an instrument of communication with others at the level of 
ordinary intercourse. There will no doubt be different gradations 
in such use. Some will be content to have only a rudimentary 
knowledge of the language and use it for the basic necessities of 
communication with other people. Others will use it as a means of 
communication for more complicated purposes, at the level of 
trade, commerce, industry or even political relations with other 
countries and in the international field. For all of them, the chief 
value of English will be functional. Their main emphasis will be 
on the use of the language as a medium of communication rather 
than a vehicle of culture. > 

There will however be a third group, necessarily much smaller 
in number, who will seek to use the language not merely as a 
means of communication like the second group, but as a medium 
through which they derive sustenance from the culture of the 
West. Here, also, there will be gradations. Some would be con- 
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tent with enough acquaintance to appreciate the beauties of its 
literature. Others would use it to derive knowledge of intricate 
and highly specialized fields in science, philosophy or other intel- 
lectual disciplines. There may however be a small minority who 
will seek to go still further and use the language creatively. 

If this attitude towards English is accepted, it would follow that 
the study of English would not be necessary for the vast majority 
of the Indian people. This would mean no change, for they do 
not do so even today. One may express the same fact in a different 
form. Perhaps 80 per cent. of the people in any country spend 
their lives within a circle of ten or fifteen miles radius with their 
village as its centre. Such people are not concerned with the 
affairs of the outside world and are content to lead their life in 
traditional ways. They neither seek nor require knowledge of a 
foreign language. India is no exception. For 80 per cent. of the 
Indian people, English would therefore have hardly any utility. 
In fact, the only language which concerns them is their mother- 
tongue. They must however have the opportunity, if they so 
desire, to study English or in fact any other subject on terms of 
equality with any other citizen. Since no one in the modern 
world lives an entirely isolated life, they also must develop the 
resilience necessary to receive stimuli from outside. The enrich- 
ment of their mother-tongue would therefore be a necessary con- 
dition for their satisfactory functioning as citizens in a free and 
republican India. 

There would be a much smaller group, though they may 
number millions, whose field of interest and activity will go out- 
side this narrow circle and cover their entire State, or in some 

“cases the whole of India. Since the consciousness of Indian unity 
is largely a result of the development of modern education, it 
would be desirable for this group to have access to a functional use 
of English. This will also be necessary from the point of view of 
appreciating the impact on Indian life of forces from without. 
Finally, there would be the small group who would operate on an 
all-India level and supply the leadership in India’s dealings with 
foreign countries. In their case, acquaintance with English will 
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be not only desirable but necessary. One of the reasons for India’s 
present prestige in the international world is the clarity of enun- 
ciation of her policies. There is little doubt that much of this 
clarity is due to Indians’ command over the English language. It 
would be unfortunate if this advantage were frittered away. 

One may therefore say that the study of English may be ruled 
out from elementary education in India, but it must retain a place 
in our systems of secondary education. Even there, it must no 
longer claim its former pride of place. There was a time when the 
quality of a man was decided by the quality of his English. This 
must cease. We must also be prepared for a reduction in the 
number of school hours per year and also the number of years 
which can be devoted to the study of the language. It will also 
mean a shift in the attitude towards English. Till now, it has often 
been studied as a literature even at the level of the secondary 
school, This has often had unhappy results, Young children have 
been expected to study things of which they have no experience. 
One example may suffice to show the ridiculous lengths to which 
such practices at times went. Herrick’s poem on the daffodils may 
be a lovely piece, but to an Indian village boy who has never seen 
the flower and has no idea of snow or ice, the poem can have very 
little significance. All that he can do is to memorize the poem and 
learn it as a string of words which could be brought out on suit- 
able occasions to satisfy the examiner. Wemust therefore re-model 
our courses of English at the secondary stage and recognize that 
the learning of English is not an end in itself but only the acquisi- 
tion of an instrument for adding to our knowledge. The emphasis 
must therefore shift from literature to the simple language of 
every day. 

Such a change in attitude towards English is also necessary in 


view of the linguistic situation in India. Today an Indian child in» 


the secondary school is expected to read his mother-tongue and, 
in addition to it, Hindi, which is the official language of the Union. 
Beside a third language in English, many expect him to study a 
classical language. A child ata fairly early age is thus expected to 
study simultaneously four languages. Still worse is the plight of 
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the child whose mother-tongue is different from the regional or 
the State language. He would be burdened with one language in 
addition to the other four. If a child is required to learn five lan- 
guages before he has finished school, one may very well ask what 
time he can have to learn subjects other than languages. 

Such a situation would be intolerable if the child had to study 
the literature of all these languages. If, however, with the excep- 
tion of the mother-tongue, the aim at the secondary stage is to 
learn these languages as a means of ordinary communication, the 
criticism will lose much of its force. In fact, it may help the young 
child to develop his powers of communication if he is taught the 
languages side by side. It is also for considération whether English 
cannot to a large extent take the place which formerly the 
study of the classics occupied in the school curriculum. New lan- 
guages have developed through their contact with established 
languages. This was one of the main reasons for the emphasis on 
the classics. The great progress made in recent years by a number 
of Indian languages owes its impetus directly to the impact of 
English. If we are careful that English does not become a burden 
on the growing child, his contacts with English may help to foster 
in him a sense of language. In course of time, this may enable him 
to work creatively with his own language and develop science and 
literature suited to the modern age. 

One thing however is certain. If English is to be one among 
several languages that are studied at the school level, it is unavoid- 
able that the number of hours devoted to English will have to be 
reduced. Normally, this would lead to a deterioration in the 
standard of English attained by our pupils. The standard is not 
too high even today and there is hardly any margin for lowering 
it further. We must therefore take special measures to guard 
against such a possibility. A reform which requires immediate 
attention is to change the methods for teaching English now adop- 
ted in most training colleges. These are based on the practice of 
British schools and ignore the obvious fact that for British children 
English is the mother-tongue while for Indian children it is a 
foreign language. The methods followed in Britain for teaching 
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English can be more fittingly applied to the teaching of Indian 
languages to Indian children. If we are to profit by European 

- experience, we can do so by adapting the methods used in Britain 
for teaching French or German or the devices used’on the Con- 
tinent for teaching English. The Scandinavian countries in 
particular have developed a very efficient technique for the teach- 
ing of English. We can also profit by the experience of the United 
States of America during the Second World War. Large numbers 
of foreign nationals had to be taught English within a short 
period. Special methods were devised for the purpose and 
achieved considerable success. With better methods of training 
and, particularly, the u8e of techniques developed during the war 
years, English can perhaps be taught more effectively in a shorter 
period than has been the case till now. 

One other factor would help in this direction. Experience sug- 
gests that if a person has a good grounding in one language, it 
helps him to acquire a working knowledge of another in a shorter 
time. In the past, our secondary school pupils began the study of 
English before they had established linguistic habits in their own 
language. In future, secondary school pupils will have a greater 
command over their own language when they first take to the 
study of English. These two factors—improved methods and a 
greaterinitial linguistic competence in one’s own language—ought 
to enable us to overcome largely the difficulty which would other- 
_wise be created by a shorter period of study of English. 

The study of English at the secondary level must be essentially 
that of English as a language. This does not mean that the subject- 
matter of study must be denuded of all human interest. In fact, 
the best way of learning a language is to make the lessons a source 
of enjoyment. Literary pieces must therefore find some place 
even in the school curriculum, but we have to be careful that such 
pieces are within the range of experience of those for whom they 
are intended. We may perhaps adopt one of the recommenda- 
tions which a recent conference of Professors of English in Indian 
universities made. They held that at the school level, there should 
be detailed study of only texts of simple modern English prose. 
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These may be written within a vocabulary of about 2,500 essential 
words. This should however be supplemented by a rapid reading 
of select books of prose and verse of literary quality. 

If we are to draw upon the resources of English for enriching 
our culture and developing the wealth of our own languages, 
there must be a minority who should be prepared to study 
English both as a language and a literature. For such students, the 
study will be its own reward. English possesses an imaginative 
literature which has few equals in the world. In the fields of 
drama, lyric, poetry and belles-lettres, English has an immense 
wealth of achievement. In the field of fiction, short story and the 
serious essay, English has a literature which can bear comparison 
with most languages of the world. To the serious student of 
English language and literature, such study will open out a new 
world and serve as a source of inspiration which may enable him 
to create works of beauty in his own language. 

In this connexion, it is interesting to note that all the great. 
writers in modern India have felt the impact of English. It is not 
necessary to make special mention of writers like Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, Sri Aurobindo or Professor Radhakrishnan, who have 
used English as the main vehicle of their writing. Even those who 
have written mainly in an Indian language have often done so 
under the influence of English. Starting from Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, we have in Bengal a galaxy of writers from Michael Madhu- 
sudan Dutt to Tagore who derived much of their inspiration 
from their study of English literature. It gave to their minds a 
quality which enabled them to create literature of the highest 
order in their own language. The creator of modern Gujarati 
prose was Mahatma Gandhi who was likewise a master of English 
style. Even a writer like Maulana Azad who has received no 
formal schooling in English has studied it on his own and been 
deeply influenced by its impact on his mind. This process js con- - 
tinuing. In fact, extended contacts with English and other 
European languages are leading to many new and interesting 
developments in Indian literature. ; 

Apart from the impact of its creative literature, English also 
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offers to us the distilled essence of modern knowledge in all fields 
of human activity. In the world of natural sciences, of philosophy, 
economics and other social sciences, in anthropology and in 
history, English has not only a literature of immense richness but 
is also the repository of most of the worthwhile literatures 
written in other languages. It therefore gives us a cross-section 
of the mind of the modern world. It is from this point of view 
that the study of English has a special significance in our academic 
and intellectual life. 

There is another consideration which has a decisive importance. 
In a fast contracting world, the role of a country will depend on 
the state of its technology and science. In fact, any shortcoming 
in either field would threaten the prosperity, if not the survival of 
a State. Contact with the latest developments in science and tech- 
nology determines not only the industrial prosperity and econo- 
mic well being but also the political and military strength of a 
nation. Even States which have no aggressive intentions must 
have the necessary means of self-defence. If India is to keep abreast 
of the world in science and technology, and make an independent 
and characteristic contribution to world civilization and culture, 
she cannot afford to give up her command of English. It may 
have been an accident of history, or even a political misfortune 
that brought English to India, but once it came, it has proved a 
source of blessing to the people. As an instrument for the main- 
tenance of her new-found independence and nationhood, India 
will therefore have to retain English as an important, one may 
almost say an indispensable subject of study. 

In the ultimate analysis, the study of English is an instrument for 
the development of the modern outlook. It has brought the 
Indian mind into contact with the questioning, sceptical and ex- 
perimental attitude of the modern age. The value of this associa- 
tion cannot be placed too high. In the past, Indians have at times 
shown a tendency to place greater emphasis on authority and 
conservatism than on experiment and innovation. It is therefore 
of special value that we retain our contact with a language whose 
outlook is essentially experimental and which is helpful in correct- 
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ing the conservative cast of our mind. The quickening of con- 
sciousness which has taken place in the last 150 years was not an 
accident, but the result of the impact of a new way of life upon 
our traditional outlook. 

Carlyle once said that if he was asked to choose between the 
British Empire and Shakespeare, he would without a moment's 
hesitation choose Shakespeare. This will appear surprising only 
to those who do not understand Carlyle’s meaning. The British 
Empire will, like other Empires, have its day of glory and then 
fade, but the world created by Shakespeare will survive and be a 
cherished possession of the human mind. In preferring Shake- 
speare to the British Empire, Carlyle was therefore laying claim 
to a loyalty which can defy the ravages of time. There is no 
difficulty for a'man of another race, country or language to owe 
this loyalty to Shakespeare’s English for, in the realm of the 
spirit, there is neither ruler nor ruled, neither master nor slave but 
only fellow-workers in the realization of common human values. 


February, 1955. 


Chapter Seven 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES AND THE STATE 


THE silent revolution which has been taking place in India for the 
last hundred years or more culminated in the achievement of 
political independence. The whole of this period has been charac- 
terized by unrest and ferment. Sometimes, the new awakening has 
found expression in mere revolt against all accepted standards. 
Sometimes, it has expressed itself in works of art or movements of 
religious or social reform. Common to all manifestations has been 
a spirit of inquiry, ifnot revolt, Such discontent is in itself evidence 
that a new birth was taking place. Stars must collide and break 
into fragments before a new sun can be born. 

Everywhere in India there is social turmoil and unrest. Is it then 
surprising that in the world of art there should be experiment and 
endeavour rather than expression and achievement? The emphasis 
on individualism has, for various reasons, been one of the govern- 
ing factors in"recent Indian life. Such emphasis tends to loosen 
social bonds. Customs and traditions act as a cement which bind 
together the community. One condition for social integration is 
the surrender of the individual to the purposes of the social group: 
When the individual exalts himself above society, old social 
patterns begin to crumble. This is the process which started in 
India in the latter half of the last century and is proceeding with 
accelerated pace after the achievement of freedom, 

A curious reflex of this process of social disintegration is at times 
seen in a sudden efflorescence of some of the arts, notably painting 
and literature. Contrarily, such social disintegration leads to a 
failure in the achievement of dramatic or architectural expres- 
sion and one may add, of philosophic insight. 

Poetry and painting are essentially the expression of individua- 
lity, To call them general or commonplace is their final condem- 
nation. Architecture and only toa slighter extent, drama, are on 
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the other hand almost wholly dependent on a social feeling for 
beauty. The poet can launch into individual voyages after the ideal. 
The painter may also achieve perfection in isolation. Music may 
transcend the individual but has its origin in individual ecstasy. 
Architecture must depend on social factors at every stage. Only the 
co-operative endeavour of many can build up great architectural 
monuments. Not only the master builder but all his associates 
must have a feeling for craftsmanship. With minor modifications, 
the remark holds equally for the theatre. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that modern India has made remarkable experiments in 
poetry, painting and music, but almost none in architecture or 
drama. 

The process of ferment and unrest has, if anything, been en- 
hanced since the achievement of independence. The stirring of the 
spirit which brought about independence has not yet ceased. New 
equilibria, whether in the political, the economic or the social 
field, have not yet been established. In consequence, the art of in- 
dependent India in the field of painting, poetry and music, is a 
continuation of what was happening in pre-independence India. 
There are the same signs of a newly-awakening energy, but as 
yet, there has not been sufficient consolidation of new gains to 
serve as the starting-point of a new period of achievement. 

The national victory was the result of a long and arduous 
struggle. There is nothing surprising in this, for nature hardly 
ever knows a new beginning. Even when there seem to be violent 
breaks from the past, we can, if we are careful enough, trace the 
continuation of many of the tendencies and forces which operated 
before the apparent break. Revolutions are in fact accelerated and 
telescoped phases of a long evolutionary process. All the great 
political revolutions testify to the truth of this statement. The 
character of a revolution and the.course of events that follow it 
depend in each case on the nature, traditions and history of the 
people concerned. 

This law of continuity holds even more completely in the field 
of man’s cultural activities. A culture is the quintessence of a 
people’s history. Long periods of experitnce have been distilled 
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into the forms and traditions which together constitute culture. 
A complete break in a cultural pattern is, therefore, unusual, and 
where it takes place, generally disastrous for the people concerned. 
Where an old culture is confronted by an entirely different pat- 
tern, and goes down under the impact, the people also disintegrate. 
Herein lies the explanation of the decay of many primitive 
peoples, when faced with the civilization of modern Europe. The 
continuity of cultural tradition is an essential condition for the 
survival of a nation. 

To expect that the establishment of the Indian Republic would 
mark an entirely new beginning in the different fields of Indian 
culture, would, therefore, be unjustified. The achievement of the 
Republic was itself made possible by a cultural reawakening of 
the people extending over many decades. There is hardly room 
for doubt that political subjugation is only one manifestation of a 
national weakening of character of which other effects show in a 
decadence of the arts, sciences and philosophy. When the re- 
awakening of a nation starts, the new spirit reveals itself, not only 
in a struggle for political emancipation, but also in an urge for 
more complete expression in the different fields of culture. 

In India it is noteworthy that all the great workers in the 
political field have been simultaneously pioneers in the field of 
cultural renaissance. Raja Ram Mohan Roy was not only one of 
the first political leaders of India, but he was the creator of Bengali 
prose, and a pioneer of educational reconstruction and women’s 
emancipation movements. Rabindranath Tagore was not only a 
great poct and artist, he was also one of the first who realized that 
political freedom can come only through the rebuilding of 
national character and the reconstruction of our village life. 
Mahatma Gandhi was a supreme architect of Indian freedom, and 
simultaneously the creator of modern.Gujerati prose. He was also 
largely responsible for the new recognition of the dignity of all 
the Indian languages. Among living leaders of resurgent India, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad have 
not only been intrepid fighters for freedom, but also rank in the 
forefront of our creative writers. 
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An account of cultural activity since the attainment of in- 
dependence can, therefore, only be the continuation of a story 
which began many decades ago. In pre-independence days, such 
activities were mainly the concern of interested individuals and 
groups. The one remarkable change is the degree and extent of 
State recognition and assistance extended to such activities since 
independence. As already indicated, India had great writers, 
artists, musicians and scientists even before she became free. There 
was not, however, an adequate organized effort on the part of the 
State to encourage such activities. It is true that from time to time 
high dignitaries of the State took interest in the artistic, philo- 
sophical or scientific achievements of Indians, but the interest was 
generally on a personal level. The State as such remained immune 
from contact with art. i 

In recent years, there has been increasing recognition that it is 
one of the duties of the State to foster cultural activities of various 
types. In many modern states, the Ministry of Education, in 
addition to purely pedagogical and instructional duties is charged 
with the promotion and development of the cultural life of the 
community. This is as it should be. Education in its true sense 
must include the various human manifestations expressed in art 
and other cultural forms, Ifeducation is a drawing out of what is 
inherent in man it is inevitable that such a process must go beyond 
the narrow limits of exchange of information in a classroom. In 
fact, experience has shown that even pure instruction is more 
fruitful and effective if it is linked up with these wider aspects of 
the personality. That is why it is generally recognized today that 
Art is not an embellishment but an essential element in the educa- 
tional development of children. Children develop most quickly if 
they are offered the opportunity of spontaneous self-expression, 
and what is this if not art in its rudimentary form? 

It was, therefore, in the fitness of things that when the Depart- 
ment of Education (now Ministry of. Education) was organized as 
a separate unit of the Government of India, it should be described 
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as the Department of Education and Art. For reasons into which 
we need not enter, pre-independent India did not offer much 
scope for the development of art and cultural activities alongside 
with formal instruction. Those who were attracted by art often 
moved out of the general educational stream, while the majority 
who followed general education paid little attention to art. There 
is little doubt that much of the malaise of the younger generations 
is due to this neglect of the emotional and aesthetic side of their 
life in traditional educational practice. 

Nonetheless, the need for art received some recognition in the 
post-war educational development plans drawn up during the 
closing years of the last World War. The Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal proposed that the Government of India should establish 
a Cultural Trust to foster and develop different aspects of the 
cultural life of India. The proposal was accepted in principle, and 
a scheme drawn up to establish three Academies of (i) Letters, 
(ii) Visual Arts, and (iii) Drama, Dance and Music. As activities in 
the sphere of culture require a quick and sensitive response, the 
framers of the scheme proposed that the Trust should be an auto- 
nomous body with independent funds of its own. 

Apart from these general plans, it must be confessed that not 
much had been done for the promotion of art or other cultural 
activities in pre-independent India. It is true that some art schools 
had been established in important centres like Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay or Lucknow, but there is no gainsaying that art was 
looked upon as the Cinderella of the educational world. The 
status of music, dance and drama was if anything even less satis- 
factory. Society often frowned on practitioners of these arts and 
the State was at best indifferent, That the fine arts did not dis- 
integrate was due to the devotion of a handful of artists and their 
faithful patrons, 

A culture flourishes best in an atmosphere of free give and take 
with other cultural patterns. Unfortunately for India, she had lost 
her agelong contacts with some of her immediate neighbours 
after the advent of the British. Tagore sought to broaden India’s 
relations with the world and acted as her non-official Ambassador 
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long before India became free. His visits to countries of Europe, 
America, South America, South-East Asia, Japan, China, Iran and 
Soviet Russia, were almost like triumphant tours. His visits led 
to a re-establishment of contacts, but since they owed their origin 
to his personality, the danger was that the contacts might again 
be lost with his death, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru round about the 
thirties toured extensively in Europe, and this also had the effect 
of making these countries conscious of India. The work of 
J. C. Bose, C. V. Raman, M. N. Saha and other scientists con- 
tributed to the awakening of interest in India in foreign countries. 


_ Professor Radhakrishnan’s reinterpretation of Indian thought at- 


tracted attention in learned circles throughout the world while 
Sri Aurobindo had a small but influential circle of admirers in 
most Western countries. Last but not least, the impact of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s personality on the modern world deeply stirred the 
conscience of man, and led to a growing awareness of the value of 
India’s culture for the regeneration of the world. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that interest in India was, till 
the attainment of freedom, sporadic and faint. With the emerg- 
ence of free India, the world suddenly recognized that here was a 
country which had not only achieved its freedom, but had 
achieved it in a cultured and civilized way that has perhaps no 
parallel in human history. The Government of independent India 
also recognized that its contributions to the world would have to 
be mainly in the fields of culture and ethics. For the first time in 
many centuries, India as a State started taking an active interest in 
the promotion of art and cultural activities, not only within the 
country but also abroad. 


Il 


The present study can give only a very brief report on some of 
the things which the Government of India and the State Govern- 
ments have been trying to do since India became free. We may 
perhaps mention first the setting up of a National Commission 
for Co-operation with U.N.E.S.C.O, The foundation of 
U.N.E.S.C.O, was laid during the war-torn years by men of 
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vision and goodwill who recognized that there can be no hope of 
permanent peace unless the suspicion, hatred and jealousy which 
divide nations are eliminated. The Constitution of U.N.E.S.C.O. 
in its preamble rightly states that since all wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men that the bastions of peace must 
be built. U.N.E.S.C.O. also recognizes that the creation of under- 
standing and goodwill among nations cannot be left only to 
Governments. Governments are the organized instruments of 
society and deal with political questions where differences are 
often inevitable. U.N.E.S.C.O. therefore lays it down that each 
participating country must set, up a non-official National Com- 
mission to create better understanding and goodwill with in- 
dividuals of other nations. Free from the limitations which 
political considerations always impose, such Commissions may 
have a better chance of establishing closer contacts than govern- 
mental agencies. ; 

India is a founder-member of U.N.E.S.C.O., and has from the 
very beginning accepted wholeheartedly its objectives, With a 
view to fulfilment of these objectives, the Government of India 
set up in 1949 an interim National Commission which was later 
put on a permanent basis in 1953. The permanent National Com- 
mission held its first conference in January 1954 which was in- 
augurated by India’s Prime Minister and attended by fraternal 
delegates from many Asian and African countries. In fact it be- 
came almost a regional conference of U.N.E.S.C.O. and was 
perhaps the first occasion when a National Commission had taken 
the initiative in organizing such an assembly. The Commission 
works both directly and also through sister organizations devoted 
specifically to the furtherance of education, science and culture. 
The machinery set up for purposes of advancing the cause of 
science and education need not be described in detail as they form 
part of the general story of Indian education. Some account may, 
however, be given of the machinery set up for advancing cultural 
activities, 

Reference has already been made to the scheme sponsored by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal to establish a Cultural Trust work- 
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ing through three Academies to foster the development of 
language and literature, music, drama and dancing, painting, 
architecture and other visual arts. The proposals of the Society in 
this behalf were further considered in a series of conferences with 
well-known representatives of the various arts. These Confer- 
ences recommended measures for the preservation and enrich- 
ment of existing traditions and the encouragement of experiment 
and innovation in accordance with the spirit of the new age. 
Three National Academies have now been set up as autonomous 
bodies and are charged with the task of maintaining and improv- 
ing standards and fostering the growth of new developments 

A great deal of promising work has been done since 1947 in the 
expansion of cultural relations with foreign countries. For various 
reasons, pre-independence India had few contacts with countries 
of Asia and Africa. Her contacts with Western countries were also 
heavily weighted in favour of the United Kingdom. It was felt 
that the first step must be to restore age-old relations with her 


- immediate neighbours. The visit of an Iranian goodwill mission 


in the last years of the Second World War led to the establishment 
of a small Indo-Iranian Culture Committee in Delhi. With the 
attainment of independence, it was felt that the scope and func- 
tions of the Committee should be expanded to promote cultural 
relations not only with Iran but with all India’s neighbours. The 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations was accordingly set up as 
an independent and autonomous body. Inaugurating the Council, 
the Prime Minister welcomed its establishment as an augury for 
closer contacts in the field of culture between India and other 
countries of the world. The Council is divided into sections of 
which one deals with countries of the Middle East and Turkey, 
another with south and east Asia and a third with countries of 
Africa. It is proposed that in course of time other sections will 
be opened to further relations with countries of Europe and 
America. á 

The Council has undertaken various kinds of activities of which 
only a few more prominent ones may bẹ mentioned here. It has 
set up a library and reading room and is assisting in the publication 
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of magazines and other cultural material. It has arranged for the 
exchange of professors and other men of learning and helped 
troupes of artists to undertake cultural tours. 

Apart from the work of the Council, free India has sought to 
extend her cultural contacts in other ways. Scholars and learned 
men have been sent to and received from U.S.A., U.K., China, 
Iran, Afghanistan, Australia, Turkey, Japan, U.S.S.R. and some 
countries of Africa. India has arranged to provide teachers to 
countries like Tasmania, Zanzibar, Afghanistan, Malaya, Ethiopia 
and Sudan. Books on Indian culture and history have been pre- 
sented to selected libraries in various countries. Some libraries in 
India are maintaining a collection of the publications of the United 
Nations and its specialized Agencies. India has also entered into 
agreements with the Governments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom for exchange of all official publications, 

The free flow of students and scholars between different coun- 
tries is one of the best methods of promoting cultural contacts and 
international good relations. India has arranged for a large number « 
of such exchange scholarships and fellowships. In terms of the 
scheme known as the Fulbright Programme, a large number of 
American and Indian teachers and students have been exchanged 
during the last five years. The British Council has helped to 
organize similar programmes in respect of the United Kingdom.” 
Fellowships on an exchange basis with France, Egypt, Italy, Iran, 
Germany, Yugoslavia and China have also been instituted, A 
comprehensive scheme of cultural scholarships embracing large 
tegions of Asia and Africa and some of the territories where 
Indians have settled as colonists has also been in Operation for 
several years. 

India has in recent years sent abroad archaeological missions to 
Iran, Afghanistan and Indonesia. India also organized, with the 
help of various non-official bodies, exhibitions of Indian art in 
many countries of the world. She has also received official or non- 
official exhibitions from the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., China, France, 
Indonesia and other countries. U.N.E.S.C.O. exhibitions of some 
of the masterpieces of modern European art have been shown in 
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different cities of India. Special mention may be made of exhibits 
of children’s art sent to international exhibitions in different 
countries like America, Australia and Germany and the Inter- 
national Exhibitions of Children’s Art organized every year at 
New Delhi by Shankar's Weekly. 

The Royal Academy of London had organized just on the éve 
of independence perhaps the greatest exhibition of Indian art ever 
held. It ‘was a vivid demonstration of the development of Indian 
art through five millenniums. The generous co-operation of 
museums and private as well as princely collectors in all the ter- 
ritories that comprised undivided India made this exhibition 
unique. It was felt that, before dispersal, the exhibition should be 
shown in Delhi as well. The success of the exhibition encouraged 
the idea of using it as the nucleus of the proposed National 
Museum. Till the Museum constructs its own buildings, some of 
the exhibits have been housed in the President’s House. In order 
to make the. Museum fully representative, the Government is 

: taking steps to make an inventory of valuable objects of Indian art 
in foreign countries. It is proposed to acquire as many originals as 
possible and, where originals are not available, to secure copies 
executed by competent experts. Legislation has been enacted to 
prevent the indiscriminate export of valuable objects of art from 
the country. The foundation of the Museum’s permanent house 
has recently been laid. A gallery of modern Indian art has been 
housed in what was formerly Jaipur House and collections are 
gradually being built up. In co-operation with some of the State 
Governments a permanent fund has been set up for the purchase 
of important art objects. 

Special mention may also be made of a comprehensive history 
of world philosophy published under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment of India, Till now such histories have dealt with the philo- 
sophy of only a country or region. Histories of Western philo- 
sophy have sometimes referred to Indian or Arab philosophy. 
Similarly histories of Indian philosophy have made references to 
philosophy elsewhere, but as yet there has been no comprehensive 
account of the development of human thought in different 
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countries and different ages. Such a study isimportant at any time 
but in the modern age—when different peoples and different cul- 
tures have been brought into close proximity—the need for such 
study to facilitate mutual understanding among nations has acquired 
special urgency. One of the first tasks of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion was therefore the preparation and publication of a History of 
Philosophy Eastern and Western with the co-operation of some sixty 
scholars from various countries of the world. 


IV 


It is, of course, obvious that a Government as such cannot create 
great works of art. Some have held that it cannot even promote 
the growth of art as State patronage may give a wrong direction 
to the art activities of a people. It is to guard against such dangers 
that India set up the three National Academies with members 
drawn largely from practising artists in the various fields. Never- 
theless, there is no denying that the State can and ought to help in 
the development of art by creating the right atmosphere of en- 
couragement and support. This has become the more necessary 
in a democracy. In the past moneyed men—whether they derived 
their wealth from agriculture or industry—could serve as patrons 
of art. In a country moving towards egalitarianism, these privi- 
leged classes have either disappeared or are disappearing and the 
State must take their place. 

The Government of India made a new departure when it 
decided to encourage young artists by providing them with 
scholarships which would keep them above want for one or more 
years and leave them free to develop their art. Under another 
scheme, artists of established reputation have been given grants to 
enable them to make a survey of different forms of art and collect 
specimens of types that are decaying through the lack of patron- 
age. After the establishment of the National Academy, steps have 
been taken for the publication of albums, portfolios and picture 
postcards in order to popularize art among the people. Periodical 
exhibitions are being organized on an increasing scale to pro- 
vide encouragement and Support to young artists. Mention may 
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also be made of a system of pensions to old artists who have 
achieved distinction in the past and are now in indigent cir- 
cumstances. 

The Academy of Letters is seeking to render the same services to 
men of letters. It has undertaken the task of preparing a national 
bibliography. It is helping in the production of a standard edition 
of the works of Kalidasa, perhaps the greatest poet of ancient 
India. It has also decided to bring out selections of the best writ- 
ings in each modern Indian language and arrange for their transla- 
tion into other languages to build up a common literary heritage 
for the whole country. 

In the realm of music, the time has come for a revaluation of 
our past achievements. The urge towards experiment is not so 
pronounced among musicians, but a beginning has been made in ' 
an attempt to provide orchestration and new concords. Indian 
music has for ages rested upon its laurels. There have no doubt 
been musical innovators who sought to add new elements. One 
can think of Amir Khusroe, Tansen or Suradas, or in more recent 
` times, Tagore. The main contours of Indian music have, however, 
remained unchangéd for almost half a millennium. 

Today, apart from the isolated efforts of individuals and groups, 
the Government is seeking to further new developments in Indian 
music by creating conditions where different recognized schools 
can work in co-operation and evolve new styles. It is well known 
that Indian music has developed along parallel lines in the north 
and the south. It is proposed that under the general auspices of 
the National Academy, regional academies may be set up to study 
the schools developed in different regions. The Hindustani Music 
Academy in Lucknow and the Karnatak School of Music in the 
south will thus be used as repositories of ancient traditions. They 
are also intended to be the trying grounds of new experiments in 
musical effort. One interesting development which has followed 
immediately after the establishment of the Hindustani Academy 
is the attempt to utilize music for purposes of educating the 
emotions. The object is to find out what effect different notes, 
tunes and harmonies have on the mind of the child. Once results 
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have been achieved, the knowledge ean be applied to transform 
the normal curricula of schools. 

India has a tradition of indigenous dance that extends over the 
centuries. After the advent of the British, there was a danger of 
the tradition dying out. For many decades, the art of dance was 
confined only to some professional dancers whose status in society 
was low. In the thirties of the present century, a renaissance began 
under the inspiration of Tagore. He revived many old forms and 
made dancing once more respectable. Udayshankar may also be 
mentioned in this connexion as one who did much to restore the 
prestige of Indian dance in foreign countries. Since independence, 
there has been a strong revival in the interest in different forms of 
dance. Government of India has initiated action for the collection 
of representative folk dance and music for introduction into 
schools, as it is felt that this is the best way of ensuring the con- 
tinuity of this vital form of art. 

In the field of letters, there is a spate of writing in all the Indian 
languages. All are characterized by questioning and unrest. Old 
literary forms are being tested against the requirements of the 
present and often attacked for their inadequacy. There are also 
efforts to experiment with the texture of language itself. In Bengal, 
one notices the two extreme tendencies of modernity and con- 
servatism struggling for supremacy. Similar processes can be dis- 
cerned in the growing literatures of the other languages. One 
welcome feature is the tendency to enlarge contacts between the 
different language groups through translation of one another’s 
works. Here also, a national government can and is attempting to 
render greater help than was possible in the past. As already in- 
dicated, both the National Commission for U.N.E.S.C.O. and the 
Academy of Letters have recognized this as one of their main func- 
tions. 

New encyclopaedias are under preparation which seek to bring 
modern knowledge to the common man in his own mother- 
tongue. The Tamil Academy has undertaken the production of a 
Tamil encyclopaedia. The Telegu Academy is co-operating with 
it for the preparation “of a similar encyclopaedia in Telegu. 
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Parallel programmes are at work in Maharashtra, Bengal and 
elsewhere. The Government of India has also decided to bring 
out an encyclopaedia in Hindi which would help to make modern 
knowledge available to the people in a simple and accessible form 
and provide the basis for the preparation of similar encyclopaedias 
in other Indian languages. Special mention may also be made of 
a popular encyclopaedia prepared to meet the needs of the neo- 
literate adult. 


V 


India’s resurgence of spirit is expressing itself in many fields, 
A great impetus to the development of indigenous languages has 
been given by the decision to employ them as State languages. 
Recognition of important literary figures by the Central and the 
States Governments has also contributed to the same end. At- 
tempts are also being made to bring the wealth and variety of 
literature in different languages to the notice of people in different 
regions of the country. Outstanding musicians have been hon- 
oured by the institution of special awards. Similar awards are 
being introduced for drama, sculpture and architecture. The 
Government’s policy of encouraging young artists by the grant of 
scholarships has had a good response. The number of exhibitions 
held in the country has increased considerably, and some of these ` 
have been one-man shows. The Government’s policy of selective 
purchase for the National Gallery has also been an encouragement 
to many artists. The interest of foreigners in all aspects of Indian 
art and culture has shown a marked increase. : 

Even a cursory survey like the present however shows that there 
is more endeavour and experiment than achievement. Nor is this 
surprising. A great artistic effort can spring only froma civilization 
which has achieved internal equilibrium. India is today in the 
process of reconstruction and synthesis. Till that synthesis has 
been achieved, experiments in the fields of the different arts must 
remain gropings after an unattained and imperfectly realized ideal 
rather than a sure march to a predestined goal. 

The bases of success here, as elsewhere,are a critical spirit and 
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integrity of character. Indian history has often been a tragedy 
because the people have lacked a critical and inquiring mind, 
Institutions which were useful two thousand years ago have been 
allowed to continue simply because no one questioned their 
utility. Indian household utensils remain almost unchanged from 
the days of Mohenjodaro. The methods of cooking, the houses 
and the clothes do not show symptoms of that inventiveness 
which is the essence of a quick, vital and questing spirit. 

It is yet too early to judge what effect the achievement of in- 
dependence has had on the quality of work of our artists and 
littérateurs. One thing alone is certain. The achievement of in- 
dependence has removed many old inhibitions and created con- 
ditions for a freer and fuller expression of latent abilities. The ex- 
perience of other countries shows that whenever old barriers are 
removed and there is a liberation of man’s energies, it is followed 
by a tremendous upsurge of the spirit which finds expression in all 
forms of creative activity. There is no reason why the same ex- 
perience should not be repeated in India. And when this happens 
in India, the results are likely to be far reaching. With her ancient 
traditions and the immense resources of her past culture, such an 
efflorescence in India will contribute greatly to the enrichment of 
the heritage, not only of Indians, but of the whole of humanity. 


March 1955. 
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STUDENT INDISCIPLINE 

THERE have recently been some instances of grave indiscipline 
among students that have attracted the attention of national 
leaders as well as educationists at all levels. In some cases, things 
have gone so far that teachers in schools or invigilators in examin- 
ations have been attacked. In others,there have been clashes with 
the police or sections of the public. Apart from such extreme 
examples of indiscipline, there has been a spirit of general turbul- 
ence and rebellion among large sections of the younger generation. 
Some of it isno doubt part of a general sense of unrest throughout 
the world due to the destruction of old and the failure so far to 
create a new set of values. There are, however, some special 
factors in India which contribute to students’ dissatisfaction and 
indiscipline in the country. While the present situation rightly 
causes concern, the situation is not beyond control and effective 
measures can restore a more normal attitude among students and 
the younger generation. On the other hand, failure to take effec- 
tive steps at this stage can so aggravate the problem that it may 
shake the very foundations of our national life. 


i I 


It is obvious that before we can adopt effective measures, there 
must be a correct appraisal of the situation and clear definition of 
the causes which create the present unrest. An analysis of all the 
causes would require a volume but some of the factors which 


deserve special mention may be briefly indicated here. 


A. The is of leadership by teachers 
The first and foremost cause of the present state of unrest among - 
students is to be found in the role the teachers play. Where there 
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is effective leadership by teachers, there can be no problem of 
indiscipline among students. Unfortunately, teachers today do not 
command the respect and affection of their pupils to the extent 
they did in the past. For this they alone are not to blame. The 
major factors which have led to the loss of leadership by teachers 
mlay be briefly described as follows: 

(a) With the steady growth in political consciousness since 1920, 
students were also drawn into the political struggle. They did not 
consistently or continuously participate in struggles, but a general 
temper of revolt against political servitude and a desire to struggle 
for national liberation became widespread. The personality of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. C. R. Das, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and others 
also powerfully affected the imagination of young students. 
Teachers for various reasons were not able to take an active part 
in the political struggle and to some extent lost the respect and 
esteem of their pupils. 

(b) There has been unceasing and at times sweeping criticism of 
the prevailing system of education for the last thirty years. From 
criticism to condemnation is but one step. And the condemnation 
has extended to the teacher as well. This has shaken the con- 
fidence and morale of teachers and induced in the minds of the 
public a loss of respect- for the profession. It has also created 
among students a disrespect for both the system and the teachers 
and prevented them from utilizing it for what it is worth. 

(c) During this period, the teacher has also been continually 
losing in social status partly for the reasons mentioned above but 
mostly because, of the fact that teachers belong to a lower income 
level. Thirty or forty years ago, few Indians had the prospect of 
high Government office. Openings in industry and commerce 
were also limited. As avenues in other directions opened, a situa- 
tion developed where mainly the rejects from other professions 
turned to teaching. 

(d) The general desire for more lucrative posts has been rein- 
forced by the difficiittiés created by war-time and post-war 
inflation. The salaries of teachers which were in any case 
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unsatisfactory, have now become inadequate even for bare sub- 
sistence. Teachers were forced to look for subsidiary income, 
particularly in the bigger cities. Many old teachers were forced 
to leave the profession, while young men were loth to become 
teachers. The result is that teachers today are not only economi- 
cally poor but often frustrated and bitter men. This not onty 
detracts from their position in society but makes them positive 
sources of danger to the community. 

(e) The entirely justified demand for expansion of facilities in 
education has also contributed to a lowering of the prestige of the 
teacher in two ways. On the one hand, the low income and the 
demand for a larger number of teachers threw the profession open 
to people who were not qualified. On the other, the dispropor- 
tionately large increase in the number of students meant that 
personal contacts between the teacher and the taught were lost. In 
the past, such contact enabled teachers to win the loyalty and in 
many cases the affection of their pupils by their qualities of 
scholarship and/or character. In the new situation, unqualified 
teachers with little opportunity of personal contact with pupils 
cannot win the respect of their pupils in either of these ways. 

(f) The teacher has little control over even educational issucs. 
The universities, colleges and schools are often controlled by 
politicians. Even syllabuses and examinations are largely outside 
the purview of the teacher. Undue emphasis on examinations 
tends to turn the teacher into a mere agent for preparing pupils for 
examinations. k l 

(g) Another reason why the teacher has steadily lost his leader- 
ship is his acceptance of paid private tuition on an almost com- 
mercial scale. There are teachers who give greater time and 
attention to private tuition than to their work in schools. Cases 
are not unknown where the teacher is so tired as a result of such 
private work that he cannot discharge his duties in the school 
adequately. Besides, the acceptance of direct payment from a 
pupil or a guardian establishes a type of mercenary relation where 
the teacher becomes incapable of exercising the necessary author- 
ity or influence on the pupil. f 
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(h) The factors mentioned above meant a deterioration in the 
quality of teachers both academically and otherwise. Once the 
quality of teachers deteriorated, their leadership over the students 
decreased even more rapidly. A vicious circle has thus.been set up 
by which the loss of leadership of teachers tends on the one hand 
to keep abler people away from the profession and on the other 
because able people keep away, teachers progressively lose their 
leadership. 

B. Growth of Economic difficulties 

The loss of leadership by teachers would have been a serious 
problem at any time, but the growing economic difficulties made 
it even more critical. In spite of the increasing industrial and com- 
mercial development of the country and the opening of many new 
avenues of employment (like the Armed Forces or the higher 
Civil Services), formerly almost closed to Indians, the general 
economic distress has been on the increase. This is in part a world 
phenomenon. The immense destruction of resources and wealth 
during the war has created conditions of scarcity everywhere. 
Where countries industrially and economically more developed 
are in distress it is not surprising that India should also suffer. In 
addition to the growth of population, what has made the situation 
more acute is the refusal of the people to tolerate conditions in 
which they had formerly acquiesced. This has affected the 
student community in various ways of which the most important 
are as follows: 

(a) With the rapid increase in the number of pupils, many are 
now drawn from social strata which cannot provide them with 
their minimum needs. In the past, the number of students was 
small and they generally came from the wealthier classes. They 
did not therefore have to face any serious economic difficulties at 
least during their student life. As the number of pupils has in- 


creased and they are drawn from all levels of society, they have ` 


started feeling the stress of economic struggle even during student 
life. In many cases, pupils have to support themselves partially or 
wholly throughout their school and college days. 
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(b) Great as are the economic difficulties they have to face 
during their student life, even more grim is the prospect that faces 
most of them at the end of their scholastic career. The majority 
of students in secondary schools or colleges have no definite plans 
about their future and do not know what they would do after 
they have finished. Their education is largely purposeless, and 
because it is purposeless, it does not fit them for any gainful 
occupation. Large numbers flow from schools to colleges and 
universities simply because they cannot think of anything else to 
do. The result is that a large proportion of the young men and 
women in the universities are there, not because they have any 
special aptitude for or interest in higher studies, but simply be- 
cause they know of no other way of passing the time while they 
are looking for a job. In many cases, they are not even looking 
for a job but living in the vague hope that something will turn up. 
What makes the situation even worse is the higher expectations 
aroused by entry into institutions of higher learning. The students 
are no longer content to accept openings which might have satis- 
fied them after they finished school. Combined with the dis- 
respect for the existing system of education which its constant and 
sweeping condemnation engenders in them, their lack of purpose 
and the hiatus between expectation and capacity induce in the 
minds of the younger generation a sense of frustration which 
threatens to corrode their character and destroy the very basis of 
society. 

(c) The severity of the economic struggle is thus enhanced by 
a permanent feeling of financial insecurity. The living the pupils 
earn during their student life is precarious and uncertain. The 
prospect that awaits them at the end of their studies is dark and 
gloomy. The resulting mental stress is aggravated by the miser- 
able conditions in which the vast majority of the pupils live. 
School and college boarding houses generally provide the mini- 
mum amenities but many of the private messes lack even the bare 

` necessities of life. Living in unlovely and congested surroundings, 
' many students develop an attitude of bitterness and resentment 
which is strengthened by the egalitarian temper of the age. When 
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they compare their own condition with that of a small fraction of 
the community who are comparatively better off, is it surprising 
that many of them become rebels against the existing social order? 


C. Defects in the existing system 

While we must on the one hand resist the temptation of con- 
demning wholesale the existing system of education, we must on 
the other make every effort to detect weaknesses and take effective 
measures to remedy them. There is no system of education which 
is free from defect, but this does not mean that defects which are 
discovered should not be immediately removed. There are some 
features in the existing system which are directly responsible for 
maladjustments in the student community and create among a 
large section a sense of discontent and frustration. Among them, 
only a few which require immediate attention can be indicated 
here: 

(a) The present system of education is overwhelmingly literary 
and academic. This may be appropriate for a section of those who 
go for higher education, but it does not offer enough scope to 
children and adolescents whose tastes and aptitudes point towards 
an aesthetic, technical or other practical training. While it would 
be unfair to say that the aim of present-day education is to create 
only clerks, it has to be admitted that it tends to create a bias for 
a white-collar profession, and many of its products are fit for little 
else. The system neglects the development of the senses and the 
physical capacities. It tends to create an aversion to physical 
labour among the educated who are often lacking in simple 
manual skills. It is also largely indifferent to the development of 
character and a sense of moral values among pupils. 

(b) The system of education is not fully satisfactory even from 
the purely academic point of view. Syllabuses are often excellent 
and if faithfully pursued would develop in the pupils the power 
of independent thought and balanced judgement. What is in fact 
generally developed is a tendency to amass information without 
understanding, One main reason for this is the undue emphasis 
on and the nature of the final examination. Pupils are judged by 
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the final examination which is more often a test of memory than 
of understanding or judgement. As a result, they neglect their 
work throughout the whole academic year and seek to cram in the 
last-few weeks enough information somehow to get through the 
finalexamination. This has variousundesir&bleeffects. Since during 
the major part of the year, the energies of the pupils arenot fully 
employed, they seek an outlet in various kinds of activities, some of 
which are definitely anti-social. The present system also encour- 
ages a habit of intermittent work so that many of the students be- 
come incapable of steady and strenuous effort over long periods. 
What is even worse, an undue emphasis on the final examination 
may and at times does encourage a tendency for adopting unfair 
means as a short cut to success. 

(c) The fact that the possession of a degree is an essential condi- 
tion for employment, whether under Government or in private 
offices or firnis, except at the lowest levels, has aggravated the 
evils created by the emphasis on the final examination. Students 
who have done hardly any work throughout the year pin all their 
faith to the. final examination and adopt various undesirable 
methods to achieve success. Besides, this insistence on a degree 
induces hundreds, if not thousands, to enter universities who have 
neither the capacity for, nor interest in, higher education. In some 
cases, they are altogether unable to follow the work which is being 
done in university classes. The presence of large numbers of un- 
interested and/or inefficient students not only brings down 
standards and retards the progress of abler students but also creates 
fresh problems for the authorities. When students are interested 
in a subject, there is no problem of discipline in a class. Students 
who have neither the interest nor the ability to follow lectures 
tend to gossip and otherwise disturb the class. This does not re- 
main confined to the classroom. Once they get into the habit of 
breaking rules in the class, they begin to break rules outside. 

(d) The authoritarian character of the existing system of educa- 
tion is also an important factor in the growth of student unrest 
and indiscipline. This is a reflection of the authoritarian temper of 
our society where difference of opinion with an elder is often 
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regarded as disrespect for him. The students have little scope for 
initiative and freedom in curricular or even co-curricular activi- 
ties, and are generally passive recipients of orders from above. 
Instead of being a democratic community, the school is often a 
rigidly stratified societ® where authority at each level demands 
unquestioning obedience from those below. So long as the sys- 
tem of education offered a prospect if not a guarantee of employ- 
ment and thus had a kind of justification in the eyes of the pupils 


and the parents, its authoritarian structure was not generally ` 


questioned. With increasing unemployment among the educated 
today, it is inevitable that there should be a reaction against past 
acquiescence. In the case of students and other young persons, 
this spirit of revolt was aggravated by the atmosphere of defiance 
engendered by the struggle for independence. Civil disobedience 
called upon the people to disobey unjust laws, but it was some- 
times difficult to draw the line between just law and unjust. In 
any case, once students got into the habit of breaking some laws, 
they developed a spirit of disrespect for all laws. Much of the 
student indiscipline of today is an aftermath of the part they have 
played during the days of the national struggle. 


D. General loss of idealism 

The constant pressure of poverty tends to destroy many of the 
finer feelings of man. The corrosive effects of prevailing econo- 
mic distress have been aggravated by a general loss of idealism due 
to various factors. The course of world affairs in the last two or 
three decades has encouraged the growth of a spirit of cynicism, 
avarice and rebelliousness. A few of the major factors may be 
listed below: 

(a) The two world wars have set in motion a process of general 
demoralization all over the world. During these wars, truth was 
the first casualty. Hatred became almost a religion with large 
sections of the people. The war saw the rise of a class who grew 

` rich by adopting all kinds of objectionable methods. The hard- 
ships suffered by honest men when contrasted with the affluence 
of the war profiteers tended to lower the general moral standards 
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of the community. Young people could not but be affected by 
the loss of morals and the prevalence of black-marketing, bribery 
and corruption all around. 

(b) Apart from a general lowering of standards in the commun- 
ity, the war led to the loss of seriousness ef purpose among large 
sections of the students, During the war years, there was a fevér- 
ish growth in certain types of business and industry. Government 
activities were also expanded on an inordinate scale. Large 
numbers of ill-qualified or unqualified young men found employ- 
ment in these conditions. In many cases it was the unscrupulous 
rather than the able who prospered and it became widely held 
that neither character nor ability nor even hard work was needed 
for success in life. Is it surprising that students should be demoral- 
ized and academic standards and scholarship suffer during the war 
and its aftermath? 

(c) The spread of a materialist ideology has also contributed to 
undermine the sense of values by its insistence that ends justify the 
means. The Communist demand for social justice has an im- 
mediate appeal, particularly to the young and holds out before 
them the prospect of a just social order. This element of idealism 
in Communism makes its indifference to accepted values the more 
dangerous. In the background of economic difficulties, unem- 
» ployment and disillusionment, young students are not frightened 
by the loss of moral ideas or even by the threat to personal free- 
dom, as they consider these a price to be paid for attaining a 
minimum security. 

(d) We have referred to the sense of economic insecurity from 
which students of the present generation suffer. Even more far- 
reaching have been the effects of the loss of their social moorings. 
Old social institutions and beliefs have decayed with the result 
that the youth of today lack a firm foundation on which to build 
their life. The joint family was at one time a frame of reference 
within which the individual could operate. Today, not only has 
the joint family disintegrated, but all family ties have been greatly 
loosened. One of the strongest forces for socializing the child has 
thus been weakened and has not beeń replaced by any other 
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. force. The child is thrown more and more upon itself, and feels 
uncared for and unprotected, Much of the unrest and indiscipline 
among students is due to their feeling that they do not belong. 
(e) Another factor which marks a change for the worse arose 
out of the verysuccess of our national struggle. Twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, the heroes whom the young people admired were 
sufferers for a cause. Students then grew up in an atmosphere of 
idealism where the Congress and the national leaders held before 
them the challenge of suffering and sacrifice. With the attainment 
of freedom, the phase of struggle is over and those who were the 
leaders in the struggle are the leaders in the Government. This is 
inevitable but it has, unfortunately induced a spirit of cynicism 
in the young, particularly among those who have no personal 
recollection of the sufferings of our national leaders but see them 
today in positions of power and prestige. 
` (f) The low social status of teachers has also contributed to the 
loss of idealism among pupils. In fact, it has warped their sense of 
values from early infancy. Children read in books about the 
respect that is due to teachers and contrast it with the actual state 
of affairs. This has induced in them a tendency to accept as natural 
even glaring discrepancies between profession and practice. They 
have thus come to believe that what is taught in books has no 
application to life. Plato has described the lie in the soul as the 
greatest evil that can befall an individual. We have today a com- 
munity which by its disrespect to the teacher encourages the 
growth of the lie in the soul in the entire growing generation. 
(g) The factors mentioned above have created an attitude of 
mind where success is the only value that the young recognize. 
_ Success is interpreted in a narrow sense and mainly in terms of 
worldly comforts. The success which demands long endeavour 
and labour for a cause (like the creations of art or the discoveries 
of science) is less respected today than the material success evident 
in the attainment of wealth. 


Hi 


Now that we have indicated some of the major causes of the 
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present unrest and indiscipline among students in India, we can 
proceed to consider measures for eradicating them. Not all of 
them can be removed at once. The disease has grown over the 
years and the remedy will have to be a long drawn out process. 
Also, there is room for difference of opinion about the order of 
priorities among remedial measures but to my mind a beginning 
must be made with the problem of the loss of leadership by 
teachers. This is specifically a problem of education, while the other 
major causes demand action at many levels. If the leadership 
of the teacher can be restored, this would in itself go a long 
way towards solving the other problems. A respected and 
competent teacher can help to check the: demoralization and 
cynicism which prevail among students. Once the morale of 
the students has been restored, this is bound to influence every 
stratum of society. 


A. Measures for restoring lost leadership of teachers 

Our first measures must therefore be directed to restore leader- 
ship to teachers at various levels. While recognizing the need for 
constant reform, sweeping condemnation of the existing system 
of education must cease. As already pointed out, such unqualified 
condemnation has no effect other than to demoralize the teacher 
and create a sense of frustration among the students. Measures for 
‘educational reform can and must be carried on unceasingly but 
without exaggerating the defects of the existing system. We must 
also see that there is no sharp cleavage between teachers, old and 
new. The new teachers must have faith and enthusiasm in their 
work, but this should not express itself in the form of aggressive 
superiority nor must they regard old teachers as educational out- 
casts who are beyond redemption. 

One of the first measures must be for improving the quality of 
recruits to the teaching profession. There must also be some rela- 
tion between the numbers of teachers and the taught. Till better 
men are attracted to the profession no real improvement can take 
place. At the same time, even the best of men cannot be fully 
effective so long as there is the present disparity between the 
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number of teachers and pupils. The number of teachers must be 
increased, not only in order to improve the quality of teaching but 
also because of the profound psychological effect it will have on 
the country. At the elementary level alone, a national system of 
education would require about 2:7 million teachers. At present 
the number of teachers in elementary schools is only a little over 
600,000, so that given the necessary expansion in education at 
least two million elementary teachers could be absorbed in the 
system. There would be resultant increases in the number of 
teachers at the secondary and higher levels. Unemployment 
among the educated is one of the main causes of the present sense 
of frustration among the youth. If even another four hundred 
thousand teachers at all levels were employed, educated unem- 
ployment would be virtually liquidated. This would create an 
atmosphere of hope and progress among the youth and bring 
about a revolutionary change in the psychological climate of the 
country. 

Economic measures are essential but are not by themselves 
sufficient for improving the quality of teachers and raising their 
status in society. There are some who would place the entire em- 
phasis on the improvement of scales. Others think that measures 
for increasing the professional competence of teachers will solve 
the problem. Still others hold that an appeal to the idealism of 
teachers will suffice. It is however only a combination of the 
three that can give us the desired results. The following measures 
are suggested at the university level: 

(a) Of the many reasons why able people are not today attracted 
to the teaching profession, two deserve special mention. On the 
one hand, the spirit in universities has deteriorated and there is 
lack of a proper academic atmosphere. On the other, the salaries 
paid to persons of commensurate qualification are extremely 
poor in all educational institutions and compare unfavourably with 
salaries in almost any other profession, 

Steps must be taken to restore the academic atmosphere of 
universities by weeding out political parties and intrigues. Vice- 
_ Chancellors and other officers of the university must be appointed 
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on academic and not on party considerations. The acceptance of 
the Radhakrishnan Commission’s recommendations regarding 
the selection of the Vice-Chancellor and the reconstitution of 
university syndicates and senates would go a long way in remov- 
ing these evils. The implementation of these recommendations 
would require the amendment of various University Acts, but 
would have hardly any financial implications. - 

Simultaneously, salary scales must be raised, particularly at the 


initial stages. The national interest demands that a fair proportion 


of the ablest men and women in the fields of the humanities as 
well as science and technology should be retained in the universi- 
ties. If the universities could offer an initial salary which is com- 
parable to what young men can expect in Government service, 
commerce and industry, some of the best men in their early youth 
are bound to be attracted to the profession of teaching. Once they 
are there and have developed an interest in their special fields, the 
higher rewards which Government service, commerce and in- 
dustry offer for the successful man are not likely to wean away 
except only a few, and these will be men and women who have 
no sense of vocation for teaching. The conditions of work and 
employment are so much pleasanter in the universities that once 
the major needs of life are met, higher pay in other spheres of life 
is not so likely to tempt many away. The experience of British 
universities justifies such a hope. There is no doubt that in India 
also, some of the ablest among the students can be attracted and 
retained in the teaching profession if the initial salary is higher or 
at least comparable to the administrative services. 

(b) In addition to such general measures of improvement in 
salaries, there must be some special categories of posts for men and 
women of exceptional distinction. One suggestion is to institute 
a system of National Professorships which will carry not only 
higher salaries but also be recognition of high achievement. No 
university will be entitled to a fixed quota of such appointments 
for no one will be appointed a National Professor unless he or she 
is recognized as an authority in the field. Appointment may be in 
any subject on the recommendation of a National Selection Com- 
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mittee. Once appointed, the Professor will hold appointment for 
life and may teach in any university in India. It is probable that 
not many universities will be able to find more than one person fit 
for appointment as a National Professor. Some will not find even 
one. Nevertheless, the existence of such posts would inspire 
university teachers to greater efforts and assure them of society's 
regard for high achievement. One immediate result of the insti- 
tution of such professorships would be to stop the drift of able 
men from the universities. p 

(c) Another necessary measure is to extend special recognition 
to teachers who have the capacity to build up the corporate life of 
the campus. There are even in the adverse conditions of today 
some teachers in each university who are the friends, philosophers 
and guides of their students. In many cases, such teachers have an 
influence not only on the students who are studying in their own 
departments but on the entire student body of the university. 
Such teachers, if given adequate recognition, can do a great deal 
in restoring the leadership of teachers. They can also help in re- 
moving the sense of purposelessness and frustration from which a 
large number of students suffer. 

(d) An analogous step is to extend special recognition to the 
members of the staff who have a special flair for teaching. Every- 
one of us can remember some teachers who, even if they were not 
outstanding scholars or researchers in their own fields, possessed a 
special quality by which they were able to give the students a new 
enthusiasm in their studies. The power of communication is a 
most important element in teaching and is notalways proportionate 
to the learning of the teacher. Ifthe aim of a university is both 
tortransmit to the younger generation the knowledge already in 
the possession of the community and to extend the boundaries of 
such knowledge, it is obvious that it must have on its staff both the 
pure researcher and the pure teacher. There is at times a tendency 
today to emphasize research at the cost of teaching. Research is 
certainly important but a teacher should also get recognition for 
his teaching qualities. It may be difficult to suggest mechanical 
tests for judging such competence but the judgement of students 
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is often a fairly sure guide. In fact, sometimes the students are 
better judges of the capacity of the teacher than the teacher is of 
that of the students. 

(e) There must also be provision for higher training of teachers 
of colleges and universities by creating facilities for specialized 
study abroad. The institution of special scholarships for the pur- 
pose would not only attract a number of able young men to the 
teaching profession but also help to improve the academic atmo- 
sphere of our universities by giving young teachers an opportunity 
to live in the more scholarly environment of selected western 
universities. We have to admit that with some honourable ex- 
ceptions, a majority of teachers in our colleges and universities 
have lost a sense of dedication. In some of the western universities, 
this spirit is still in evidence in abundance. Some of those universi- 
ties have a much better academic atmosphere and have on their 
staff men who are truly dedicated in spirit. Contact with such 
men in their early youth is bound to have a profound influence 
on the future generation of our teachers. 

It will contribute to the same purpose if we can secure for each 
of our universities the services of at least one distinguished profes- 
sor from abroad for a period of three to five years. The presence 
of one man can often change the atmosphere of an entire campus. 
If we choose our foreign professors wisely, they will help both to 
raise the standard of teaching and to create a proper academic 
atmosphere in the university. In fact, the best results will be secured 
if the invitation to a foreign professor and the deputation of 
young teachers for study abroad are carried out as parts of an 
integrated programme so that the young men on return can take 
up and continue the work which the foreign professor may hav. 
initiated. . 

(f) Improvement in the academic atmosphere and increase in 
the emoluments of teachers at all levels are essential, but equally 


_ important is the need to improve the social status of teachers. It 


will take long before salary scales can be adequately raised because 
of financial and other reasons, There is, however, nothing to 
prevent special measures for increasing their social status. Nor- 
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mally in Government service, and elsewhere, the status of a person 
is linked up with his emoluments. There are, however, exceptions 
to this rule. A junior member of the Indian Civil Service had a 
higher status than a member of a Provincial Civil Service even 
when the salary of the Provincial Service man was higher. 
Ministers today invariably draw lower salaries than members of 
the permanent services but this has not in any way affected their 
prestige and social status. 

The position of the Ministers may be safeguarded by the politi- 
cal power they exercise. In the case of the teachers, certain special 
measures would be required for increasing their standing in the 
community, We must try to recapture the ancient tradition 
where social prestige had no necessary relation to the economic 
standing of the individual. In ancient India, learned men were 
held in honour even if they were poor and it is only in recent 
times that social status has come to be so closely associated with 
the possession of wealth. 

(g) Of the various measures for improving the social status of 
teachers, one which has worked well in Turkey may be adapted 
to our use. Whenever the Turkish Government contemplate any 
important legislative measure, they appoint a committee of uni- | 
versity teachers to examine it from an academic and expert point 
of view. The Government are not bound to accept the advice of 
such a committee but the fact that university teachers are first con- 
sulted helps to raise their status before the public. The practice is 
educationally beneficial and politically sound. Teachers are given 
concrete problems to study and deepen their understanding of 
reality. The analysis of a problem by an academic body which is 
comparatively free from political prejudices is an advantage to the 
Goyernment and enables them to avoid mistakes which might 
otherwise have been committed under the pressur of political 
and party passions, 


What has been said regarding the need for improving the 
salaries, social status and professional competence of teachers in 
colleges and universities applies with even greater force to teachers 
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in secondary and elementary schools. Their salaries are in many 
cases hardly adequate even for their basic needs, Their social 
status is a cause for constant concern to all who wish to preserve 
the prestige of the academic life. In many cases, their professional 
competence does not satisfy even the extremely low minimum 
prescribed today. Some inescapable measures are: . 

(a) The need for revising the salaries of elementary and second- 
ary teachers is the greatest and also presents the greatest difficulty 
because of the numbers involved. As against less than 30,000 
teachers ofall grades in universities and colleges, the total number 
of teachers in elementary and secondary schools is approximately 
800,000. Even the most modest measures for improving their 
economic status would thus involve huge amounts but if we are 
serious about the future of the country, there is no alternative to 
finding the necessary funds. 

(b) Even more than teachers in colleges and universities, 
teachers in the elementary and secondary schools require special 
measures for increasing their status in the public eye. Because of 
financial reasons, it is unlikely that any improvement in the salary 
scale that can be carried out in the immediate future would place 
_ them among the economically well off. Their demand today is 

“only for an income which will satisfy their basic human needs and 
free their mind from the constant worry of making two ends meet. 
In such a context, special measures for increasing their social 
status become inescapable. The Government of India has recently 
initiated a step which can add to the status of the teacher at negli- 
gible cost to the State. Presidential receptions for primary school 
teachers were held in the Rashtrapati Bhavan in New Delhi. 
They cost a nominal amount, but the very fact that invitations 
were issued to men and women whom the villagers have till now 
regarded as of little importance caused a stir in the countryside. 
Every State could organize similar receptions and other special 
functions for secondary and elementary school teachers attended 
by the Head of the State and its Chief Minister, If the Chief 
Minister of each State makes it a point to mect a number of 
secondary and elementary school teachers at every centre he visits, 
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this would help to raise greatly the status of the teaching profession 
in the eyes of the general public, specially in the rural areas. 

(c) One other measure of great importance in this context is to 
raise the status of the headmaster. A good headmaster can make | 
all the difference toa school. One of the secrets of the great suc- 
cess of the British Public School system is the status and quality of 
the headmasters. Thirty or forty years ago there were in India 
well-known headmasters with a Provincial and, in some cases, an 
all-India reputation. Today it is difficult to find headmasters who 
are recognized even throughout one State. One of our immediate 
measures must, therefore, be to raise the status of the headmaster, 
He must not only be given a salary which will attract the right 
type of person but also allowed wider powers in the appointment 
and promotion of teachers in a school. In a word, the headmaster 
must be the key man in the institution and made fully responsible 
for its progress and improvement. Once the responsibility for the 
welfare and reputation of the school is placed squarely on his 
shoulders, he can be expected to rise to the occasion. 4 

I found that in Japan headmasters of secondary and elementary 
schools are given practically the same scale and this is comparable 
to the salary of executive officers. In Turkey, I found that an | 


elementary school-teacher starts on about Rs. 250 a month and ce 


goes up to Rs. 500, as against about Rs. 1,100 to 1,500 for a 
Secretary to the Government. In other words, the ratio between _ 
the maximum salary ofa primary school-teacher and that of the 
highest administrator is only about one to three. In India, this 


Tatio is sometimes as great as one to eighty. 


(d) A great enemy of the quality of teaching at the secondary 


and the elementary level is boredom and monotony. Teachers 


tend to lose interest by repeating the same lessons yearin and year 1 


Out. Measures must therefore be taken to break this monotony. 
The value of in-service training in improving the quality of 
teachers cannot be stressed too much, In recent years, Britain has 
` demonstrated how even unqualified teachers have been trans- 


formed beyond recognition as a result of such training. We must, 


therefore, increase the provision for refresher courses and in- E. 
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service training for teachers. One way of doing so is to organize 
seminars and study camps for teachers at all levels. The All-India 
Headmasters’ Seminar which was held last year under the auspices 
of the Government of India was attended by 50 headmasters from 
25 States. It did not cost even Rs. 20,000, but has already had 
considerable effect in raising the morale of headmasters through- 
out the country. It has also led to the establishment of the first 
professional association of headmasters in India. It is proposed 
to continue with such camp-cum-seminars for headmasters. 
During 1954-55, ten such seminars will be held in different parts of 
India with funds provided for the purpose by the Ford Foundation. 

A State headmasters’ camp-cum-seminar on similar lines would 
_ cost much less. It should not therefore be difficult for any State to 
organize two such seminars every year. This would mean that 
about a hundred headmasters of the state would benefit annually. 
This would help to raise the entire tone of secondary education in 
the country in the course of a few years. Similar seminars and 
study camps should also be organized for headmasters of elemen- 
tary schools and other teachers. : 

(e) Refresher courses and in-service training offer welcome 
breaks in the monotony of the teachers’ life. We must, in addi- 
tion, offer them the opportunity of restoring spiritual and physical 
health through holiday camps and convalescent homes. Few 
headmasters and fewer teachers in secondary or elementary 
schools can afford to enjoy a holiday because of financial reasons. 
Yet they are in greater need of such amenities than people of most 
other professions. Classroom work year in and year out drains 
the energy and vitality of the teachers. Unless there are breaks 
which enable them to recuperate, their work tends to become dis- 
pirited, lifeless and mechanical. This may result in a permanent 
damage to the younger generations and must be avoided at all 
costs. Provision for holiday camps and convalescent homes even 
on a modest scale would have a most striking effect on the morale 
of teachers. Such measures would not only make them feel that 
the community has regard for their welfare but improve im- 
mediately the quality of their work. 
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(f) The Managing Committees of schools must be so constituted 
as to minimize, if not eliminate, party squabbles and cliques. If 
elections and intrigues have damaged discipline in universities, 
their effect on schools has been even more harmful, There are 
instances where the Secretary of the Managing Committee 
bécomes a petty tyrant over headmasters and teachers. If elections 
cannot be altogether avoided in the constitution of the Managing 
Committees, some method like the election to the Board of 
Regents in New York State may be adopted. The Board is the 
supreme educational authority in the State and is elected by the 
State Legislature. It is still almost totally free from party politics. 
The reason for this is that of the thirteen members of the Board, 
only one is elected each year and holds office for a term of thirteen 
years. Since the Governor of the State has a tenure of four years 
and the members of the Legislature of only two years, the influ- 
ence of the party on a member tends to be very small after the 
lapse of one or two years. A similar method of election for the 
Managing Committees of Indian schools would greatly reduce 
the party factions and intrigues which so often disfigure the life of 
the school community, 

(g) The evils of the present practice of private tuition must be 
checked, but this can be done effectively only if the teachers are 
Paid living wages. Even now, there are rules that a teacher cannot 
accept a private tuition without the knowledge and consent of 
the headmaster. There are also rules which regulate the number 
of private tuitions a teacher is permitted to accept. These rules 
are however more often violated than observed. The usual 
defence of the teacher is that he must live before he can teach and 
his wages are not enough to meet the minimum needs for himself 
and his family. With gradual improvement in the scales of 
salary, such rules may be more strictly enforced for regulating 
Private tuition by teachers. Till such time as scales are sufficiently 
improved, it should at least be provided that tuitions must be 
arranged through and in the school. The headmaster may be 

` authorized to make arrangements for special coaching of children 
who are comparatively weak or backward and have the work 
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carried out on the school premises by selected teachers under his 
supervision. Fees derived from such coaching classes should be 
divided among all teachers, though naturally those who partici- 
pate in the programme should be entitled to a larger share. It 
must all the same be ensured that there is no suggestion of favouri- 
tism or patronage by the headmaster in the selection of teachérs 
for the purpose. In this way, the present practice of uncontrolled 
private tuition could be checked and conditions created where 
teachers devote their entire energy and attention to their work 
in the schools. One might go so far as to say that even without 
any other change in the present situation, this one measure—if 
effectively carried out—could bring about a revolutionary 
improvement in Indian education. 


B. Measures for dealing with economic difficulties of the students 

The economic difficulties which the pupils face cannot be re- 
moved overnight or in isolation from the rest of society. Condi- 
tions in academic institutions will remain unsatisfactory till there 
is general improvement in the economic situation of the com- 
munity. Nevertheless, every attempt must be made to effect 
improvements and remove disabilities as far as possible. Some of 
the measures proposed will require assistance from public funds, 
but the sums need not be very large. ~The following specific 
measures are suggested: 

(a) Steps can and must be taken to increase facilities for meritori- 
ous students who are economically handicapped. This problem 
is most acute at the university and college level, though somé- 
times pupils in secondary schools also have to earn their living. 
There is at present provision for scholarships, stipends or other 
concessions for about 15 to 20 per cent. of the pupils in schools 
and colleges. The number of such beneficiaries from public 
revenues is very much greater in a richer country like Great 
Britain. In a university like Oxford, over 80 per cent. of the 
students are in receipt of public assistance in one form or another. 
Our resources may not allow public assistance on such a scale, but 
some increase in the present provision is both necessary and pos- 
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sible. In view of our limited resources, we must also consider 
other methods for assisting students in maintaining themselves, 
One of these may be to enlist student labour on a much larger 
scale than has been done hitherto in providing some of the 
essential school and college services. The U.S.A. offers a shining 
example in this respect. Many of the students there work their 
way through school and college by working as bell-boys, waiters, 
janitors, newspapermen, library assistants and in other capacities, 
Another means of helping needy students would be to employ 
them in improving amenities in schools and colleges as described 
in a later paragraph. 

(b) While the educational institutions can and ought to help to 
ease the financial burden on students, they must also take steps to 
ensure that students are able to take advantage of the facilities 
offered. The lack of purpose which characterizes so many 
students today must be removed by better planning of education. 
To receive elementary education may be:an inherent right of * 
every citizen, but in our existing circumstances, the right to 
education beyond the elementary stage must be earned. There 
should be a fairly careful scrutiny at the end of the elementary and 
a much more severe one at the end of the secondary stage. Only 
such pupils as have special aptitude and interest should normally be 
permitted to go to colleges and universities, The selection should 
be done largely by teachers and mainly in the form of advice to 
guardians as well as pupils, $ 

_ There is nowadays a tendency to think of psychiatrists, psycho- 
logists and other experts whenever we talk of advice or vocational 
guidance for pupils. It is doubtful if such luxuries are desirable 
even for a country which can afford them. It is too much to 
expect that an expert can give a correct appraisal of a child’s 
aptitudes and tastes by meeting it once or twice for half an hour. 
The attempt to provide such guidance for all children on a per- 
sonal basis with adequate observation of each child over a long 
Petiod would, on the other hand, be beyond the resources of the 
richest country. In any case, such a programme would be simply 
out of the question so far as India is concerned. 
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This need not however rule out the possibility of advice and 
guidance for our children. Teachers who have an opportunity 
of observing the child throughout the year and sometimes for 
several years continually are in a position to form a fair estimate 
of the child’s aptitudes and tastes. What is needed is that teachers 
should establish personal contacts with their pupils. Quite ob- 
viously, the success of any such scheme would depend on close 
co-operation between teachers and parents. If the teachers take a 
greater interest in their pupils and establish personal relations with 
the parents, teachers and parents between themselves can give the 
children the best possible advice for their future career, This may 
require the introduction of a system analogous to the proctorial 
system in vogue in residential institutions by which each teacher 
is made responsible for a number of pupils placed in his charge. 
In existing circumstances, there is a risk that the system may at 
times degenerate into petty tyranny and/or surveillance by small- 
minded teachers, but the risk of such abuse of the system would be 
negligible if teachers work in close co-operation with parents and 
guardians. ‘ 

If teachers play their role with vision and wisdom, adoption of 
such a system would have the double advantage of helping’ to 
restore the leadership of the teacher and of diminishing if not 
eliminating the present purposeless drift of adolescents into 
colleges and universities. By controlling the quality and number 
of entrants into higher education, it would also reduce the gap 
between éxpectation and capacity which is responsible for much 
of the frustration among the youth of today. 

(c) The economic difficulties of students will not, however, be 
solved overnight. Nor will the institution of advice and guidance 
by teachers and parents immediately succeed in diverting all 
students into channels of education or training for which they are 
specially suited. The improvement of amenities in schools and 
colleges is therefore an immediate must. 

We may deal with self-help programmes first. Construction 
or improvement of playgrounds, stadiums, theatres and gardens 
and in the case of older pupils, the building of schoolrooms 
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or hostels should, wherever possible, be undertaken under the 
leadership of teachers. That this is not impracticable is proved 
by the experience of voluntary organizations in different parts 
of the country. It would be invidious to single out any for special 
mention, for many societies and trusts have constructed buildings 
for colleges, training institutions, many high and primary schools 
and hostels almost entirely by the labour of the students who use 
them. 

The enlistment ofstudent labour under the leadership of teach- 
ers for improving basic material amenities in educational institu- 
tions will have various advantages. It will help to ease the struggle 
for such pupils as have to maintain themselves by offering them 
the opportunity of earning at least part of their keep. It will also 
help to improve the physical environment in which they live and 
which, as already pointed out, is a major factor in creating a sense 
of bitterness among them. It must be recognized that playgrounds 
and gardens, assembly halls and rest rooms and libraries and read- 
ing rooms are essential to a school if it is to serve as a centre of 
community life and contribute to the all-round development of 
the child and the adolescent. In addition, such programmes will 
enable the teachers to come into closer contact with their pupils 
and open to the pupils creative channels for their energy. 

Apart from such self-help programmes, schools and colleges 
may also initiate and assist projects where paid student labour can 
add to the wealth of the community. Examples which come 
readily to the mind are projects of local bodies or non-official 
organizations for the provision of social services like night schools 
and health centres or of amenities like public gardens and 
playgrounds and parks. ; 

The State should also take steps to supply tiffin to school 
children either free or at nominal prices. School lunches have 
done more for the improvement of morale among pupils than 
almost any other single factor in both the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
A nominal charge may be imposed but the principal or head- 
master should have discretion to allow free lunches to at least such 
of the pupils as cannot pay. Wherever possible, students should 
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work for the free supply of lunches, The Basic system offers the 
hope’ of contribution by the children to school funds. There can 
be no better use of such contribution than to utilize it for provid- 
ing meals to the children themselves. If there be any surplus, the 
funds may be utilized for giving them simple school uniforms. 


C. Removal of defects in the existing system of education 

Large-scale reconstruction of the existing stysem is bound to 
take time. Besides, such reconstruction will be a continuing pro- 
cess, as there can be no finality in a living function like education. 
Some of the more obvious defects can and must, however, be 


. removed immediately in the light of our earlier analysis. The 


following points may be specially mentioned: 

(a) Both the University Education Commission and the Second- 
ary Education Commission have suggested reconstruction of 
secondary education in order to meet the requirements of adoles- 
cents of diverse tastes and aptitudes. Elementary education may 
be uniform in character, as the main purpose of education at this 
stage is to give the child an essential body of information and to 
develop in him certain habits of thought and action. With the 
coming of adolescence, differences in taste and aptitude begin to 
be clearly marked. Secondary education has therefore to be more 
diversified. Proposals are in hand for the establishment of multi- 
lateral schools as new institutions or by the conversion of existing 
ones, It is expected that with greater variety of courses at the 
secondary stage, an increasing number of adolescents will be 
diverted from purely academic studies. This will help to relieve 
the pressure on the universities. It will also help to remove one of 
the chief causes of the sense of discontent and frustration among 
young men and women by providing gainful occupation to many 
at the end of adolescence. 

Along with these changes in the structure of the curriculum, 
steps must be taken to provide for the physical and moral educa- 
tion of pupils. For students in colleges and universities, member- 
ship of a body like the National Cadet Corps is important, not so 
‘much from the point of view of military training, as for its value 
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in developing the physique and inculcating habits of regularity 
and discipline among young men and women,’ The ultimate _ 
aim should be to make such training available to all students who J 
desire to have it, but this may not be easy of realization becatise of — 
the finances involved. Facilities should, however, be so enlarged 
that all such students get at least one year’s membership of the | 
National Cadet Corps. 

In view of the cost of the National Cadet Corps, a simplified 
form of service and physical education for all able-bodied students _ ; 
may be instituted. The cadets trained in the N.C.C. may serve as 
the leaders and instructors for such courses, thus reducing the cost 
of the scheme and offering the trained cadets the opportunity of 
exercising leadership. Such courses may be made available to all 
students who desire to join the Corps. In addition, every student 
free from physical defect may be required to satisfy a minimum 
standard of efficiency in various types of physical tests. Insistence * 
on better physique of students as part of their academic routine _ 
would help not only in improving discipline but also in giving 
them more buoyance of spirit, 

For school-children, Scouting and guiding offer excellent 

Opportunities of developing character and initiative. They not 
only provide a healthy and useful outlet for the energies of the 
children but make them more self-reliant and resourceful. They 
also help to develop in them a spirit of service to the community, 
Without making participation in such activities compulsory, 7 
facilities should be so expanded and membership made so attrac- 
tive that hardly any children are left out. i 

(b) Along with the diversification of courses and increase of co- 
curricular activities, it is necessary to reconstruct the existing 
system of examinations. At present, there is undue emphasis on 
the final examination with the result that the energies of the ado- 

lescents during the major part of the year are largely unutilized, * 
Much of the present unrest and indiscipline among students will 
. disappear if they are compelled to work steadily throughout the 
year. The demand of continuous application to work would drain 
superfluous energies and leave little scope for mischief. It would 
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also encourage in them habits of steady work and development of 
such habits is one of the major purposes of education. Recon- 
struction of the system of examination by which the worth of a 
student would be assessed after taking into consideration the 
record of his work throughout the year as well as his performance 
at the final examination would thus bring a new discipline into 
the life of the majority of the students. 

(c) It is also necessary to modify the prevailing modes of classroom 
teaching in both schools and colleges. What generally happens 
now is lecture or discourse by the teachers with the pupils as mere 
passive listeners. Because pupils are not required to be active, 
their attention is prone to wander, particularly if the teacher or 
the subject is heavy or dull. From inattention to indifference is 
but one step. Once this happens, the basis of discipline in the class 
is shaken and it is not long before there are outward manifestations 
of indiscipline. It is now universally recognized that children 
in elementary classes should be given activities which will keep 
them engaged and arouse their interest in classroom work. 
Similar results may be obtained by introducing tutorials, seminars 
and discussions in the case of older pupils. Where they have to 
participate actively in the work of the class, the discipline of work 
develops their character and makes them better members of the 
school community. 5 

The method of teaching now commonly used entails more work 
for the teachers than for the pupils. If the burden of lectures and dis- 
courses is lightened, the teacher can supervise the work of pupils 
more effectively. A fully developed system of tutorials and semin- 
ars would demand an appreciable increase in the number of 
teachers and may not therefore be financially feasible in the near 

_ future. Two devices would, however, help in reducing, if not 
overcoming this difficulty. One is to cut down the number of 
“hours given to lecture or discourse and use them for supervising 
the work of groups of pupils. The other is to use senior or abler 
pupils to supervise some of the work of younger pupils. These 
two measures, if used in judicious combination, would also reduce 
the size of a class and thus enable closer contacts between teachers 
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and the taught. By calling for greater effort and initiative on 
the part of the pupils, it would also improve the quality of the 
education they receive. Simultaneously, it would enable theteacher 
to pay greater attention to pupils either individually or in small 
and manageable groups. A shift in the emphasis from lecture or 
discourse by the teacher to active participation by the pupils 
would thus help to overcome one of the main weaknesses of the 
existing system of education. 

(4) The present insistence on the possession of a degree for em- 
ployment except at the lowest levels must also go. The example 
of Great Britain has shown that a sufficient number of able persons 
can be recruited to the public service without insisting on a degree. 
In fact, the dissociation of a degree from employment has had a 
beneficial effect in the U.K. on standards of both universities and 
services and we may expect the same result in India. 

Abolition of this condition would in another way help to im- 
prove the general atmosphere and have a direct bearing on the 
problem of discipline. In Great Britain, recruitment at various 
levels of service is based on age. The result is that a fair proportion 

` of young persons have already been absorbed in various pro- 
fessions and avocations by the time they are 19. They receive 
further training in their own special lines after they have been 
definitely fixed up with jobs. The small numbers who continue 
with their studies do so either with a view to higher learning or in 

- order to qualify themselves for professions which require a higher 
degree of technical or scientific knowledge. The introduction of 
such a system in India would immedi tely draw away from uni- 
versities and colleges large numbers who are there without any 
purpose and are often quite unfit for higher education. 

(e) There must also be a greater democratization of the school 
atmosphere so that pupils have a greater sense of freedom and 
initiative. The mentality of defiance which has grown up in recent 
Years among large sections of the youth is partly due to a reaction 
against their former blind acceptance of authority. If students are 
denied freedom within their own limited sphere, is it surprising 
that when the supervening forces are removed they should at 
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times break out into license? Where students find modes of 
self-expression in sports or cultural or academic activities, the 
revolt against authority is never so marked or serious. Where 
students are deprived of normal and healthy outlets for their 
various urges for freedom, they tend to resort to activities that are 
unsocial or anti-social. Discipline grows out of a sense of respori- 
sibility and the sense of responsibility grows only out ofthe 
exercise of responsibility. 

Among measures offering greater self-government to pupils, 
special mention may be made of the system in which the school is 
divided into Houses. Each House is again divided into a number 
of classes. In each class twenty to twenty-five children are placed 
in charge of a teacher who is assisted by one or more monitors. 
In choosing monitors, character is given even greater importance 
than academic distinction. These monitors are given considerable 
responsibility in maintaining discipline in the classes. We should 
adopt the system with such modifications as local conditions may 
require. Further, the monitors of different classes should together 
constitute a Council of Monitors for maintenance of discipline in 
the school as a whole. The principal or headmaster should recog- 
nize these monitors as leaders in their respective classes and the 
Council as the collective leadership of the school. With some 
minor modifications, the system should work even better in a 
college or university. 

The Council of Monitors may also constitute a Juvenile Court 
of Honour. It is common experience that if children are put on 
their honour, they refrain from indiscipline and other undesirable 
acts. The system of honour should be developed from the earliest 
classes right up to the university stage. 

There is another important reason why pupils must be given 
the opportunity of expressing themselves in diverse ways. Trial 
and error is the instrument through which life teaches us its most 
important lessons. It is better that these experiments of trial and 
error should occur in a sphere where error may not result in grave 
danger to society. If students are given a greater share in the 
governance of their own affairs, it will have a three-fold influence in 
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restoring the sense of discipline and responsibility they have so 
largely lost during the years of political struggle. It will keep them 
busy and engaged and employ their energies in useful activities, 
It will train them in the art of citizenship and self-governance so 
that in later life they may avoid mistakes which would otherwise a 
damage the structure of society. Most important of all, in carry- 
ing out tasks they impose upon themselves, it will bring to them 5 
the joy of self-realization. f E 


D. Measures to revive a sense of values among students 
We have already referred to the fact that student unrest and — 
„indiscipline is a part of the general malaise of society in the modern 
world. If we complain of lack of idealism among large sections k 
of the youth, this is a reflection of society’s loss of the sense of 
values. Students are an integral and perhaps the most sensitive 2 
section of the community. It is obvious that we cannot expecta 
strong sense of values among them, if the general temper of © 
society is sordid and mean. This only throws into sharper focus 
the fact that education is a social function and must improve or 
deteriorate with the improvement or deterioration of society in 
general. If weare to revive aspirit of idealism among students, we 4 
mustcreateasocialatmosphere where values are held in high respect 
and students feel an urge towards realizing them. It is thus large- 
ly a question of restoring a sense of values in the community itself. 
It cannot be reiterated too often that the lowering of the social 
status of teachers tends to warp our sense of values from infancy. 
This is in fact one of the major reasons for the loss of values among 
the younger generation, The actual plight of the teacher isa 
standing denial of what is theoretically accepted to be his due. 
The glaring discrepancy between theory and practice undermines 
the students’ basis of faith. Even more damaging to their faith 
is the conduct of disgruntled teachers. Nowhere is it truer than 
in the case of the young that ‘example is better than precept’. The 

example of disillusioned, aao aa ; 
serves to bring down the standards of conduct of pupils and there- 
fore of society. If the measures we have recommended for 
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improving the status of the teacher and restoring his leadership 
are carried out, one of the major reasons for the decay of idealism 
among students will disappear. 

Once the status of the teachers has been restored, it may be ex- 
pected that the profession will regain its sense of values. We can 
then think of measures which will induce in the pupils a sense of 
their obligation to society. In all countries, students are maintained 
by the effort of others and draw their sustenance from the 
wealth of the community. In a country like India, where our per 
capita annual income is not even Rs. 300, a school pupil costs the 
community not less than Rs. 500 to Rs. 600 a year, while a stu- 
dent in a college or university costs much nearer a thousand. 
Since pupils contribute hardly anything to the production of 
social wealth during their tutelage, this means that the per capita 
income of three persons is required to maintain a school child. 
Similarly, the cost of maintenance of a college student amounts 
to the per capita income of four or five persons. This fact imposes 
on all students a special obligation. On completion of their studies 
they must seek to return to society more than they have con- 
sumed, If they cannot do this, they must at least compensate 
society for what society has spent on them. 

One of the ways of inducing in students a sense of their obliga- 
tion to society is to encourage them to associate with various types 
of projects for the upliftment of the community. With the advent 
of adolescence, they should learn to realize that education is a _ 
great privilege which society offers to them and they must, con- 
sistent with their primary duty of preparing for future citizen- 
ship, try to pay back some of their debt to the community. 
Various types of community services may be developed with the 
active participation of students. In some countries, colleges and 
schools have adopted a neighbouring village and worked for its 
improvement in various ways. In. others, students and other 
young persons have contributed directly to programmes of 
national development and construction. In India, programmes 
of reconstruction of national life, whether in the form of com- 
munity projects or national extension service or the provision of 
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essential services like education and sanitation offer a splendid 
opportunity to the young. 

We have referred to the aftermath of the world wars and the 
spread of a materialist ideology all over the world. While their 
invidious influence cannot be denied, we should not ignore the 
Capacity for devotion and sacrifice which the experience of war 
has evoked among millions. The end of the First World War 
saw young men dream of peace based on justice, equality and 
liberty. The end of the Second World War has brought freedom 
to vast numbers and made’ the ideal of social justice part of the 
texture of civilized society. In any case, we must remember that 
idealist is the most marked characteristic of adolescence. There 
is at this stage of life a sudden upsurge of emotions and young 
persons are prepared to face any risk for the sake of an ideal. 
Hardship and danger have a special appeal to the young and if the 
right ideals are placed before them, there are no heights to which 
they may not rise. 

One word may be said here about the role of religion in creating 
a spirit of idealism among the youth. Religion resolves many of 
the conflicts which paralyse thought and action. It releases ener- 
gics that recognize neither difficulties nor defeat. Religion not 
only permits but encourages identification with forces greater 
than one’s own self. It thus enables the individual to transcend 
the bounds of avarice and selfishness. It is only when religion gets 
entangled with dogma and ritual that it is a limiting factor and 
cause Of friction among men. In its wider aspect of liberation of 
the individual from the bondage of self, religion is one of the 
greatest forces for the uplifting of man. - 

Since it is during adolescence that the mind is most ready for 
identification with a higher cause and willing to sacrifice every- 
thing for its sake, it is necessary that pupils must not be denied the 
liberating influence of religion in this wider sense. Shorn of dog- 
ma apd ritual, it will express the great human ideals which form 
a-universal ethic for all men. Unless students are brought into 
contact with these great ideals of man, their lives will remain 
impoverished and meaningless. 
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One way of doing this is to organize a daily Assembly in schools 
and colleges where all students may get an opportunity of sharing 
in the riches of man’s common heritage. To gather together for 
a few minutes, even if it be in silence, reminds the pupils of their 
common membership in academic life. The Assembly is thus 
valuable in itself, as it imposes on all the discipline of participating 
in a common experience. In addition, through common worship 
or the reading of great texts, it offers them an opportunity of 
coming into contact with some of the higher values of life and 
recognizing the basic unity of human ideals and aspirations. It is 
a general experience that schools’ and colleges which have an 
Assembly are invariably marked by a better discipline and fellow- 
ship among their pupils. 

Realization of the basic unity of human ideals will also make it 
easier to carry out a programme of reorientation in the study of 
our history and national traditions. Much of the conflict and 
bitterness in the modern world is due to a wrong teaching of 
history. Till very recently history has been regarded as little else 
than a record of war and conquest. Men and nations have there- 
fore been judged, not by their contribution to human welfare, but 
by their success on the battlefield. Even national traditions have 
been used as instruments of national chauvinism and national 


“pride. Individuals and nations have taken inordinate pride in 


military victories and forgotten that wars invariably lead to a 
lowering of at first material and later ethical standards. 

If wars have in the past retarded human progress and led to 
social deterioration they threaten the very survival of man in the 
context of the modern age. It is therefore a matter of urgency 
that students today should get a better perspective of the world 
and realize that the history of man is an age-long march towards 
greater light, freedom and sweetness on which men and women 
of different nations, countries and ages have co-operated, con- 
sciously on some rare occasions, but more often without being 
aware of their common goal and common endeavour. Men have 
been more sensitive to the struggle and competition on the sur- 
face than to the far-flung co-operation which lies at the basis of 
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human progress, but they must now learn that it is only a half- 
truth that the struggle for existence is the law of life. 

If competition has at times furthered the cause of progress, co- 
operation has been basic to the survival of the species. This is 
particularly true in the case of man. With his weak senses and low 
physical powers, he has yet triumphed over the rest of creation 
only because he was able to co-operate on a scale unknown to any 
other animal, This he has been able to do because of language. 
Speech gave him the power to communicate with a precision and 
over an area of experience which is unique. Since language is a 
social heritage that is transmitted from one generation to another 
through education, teachers owe it to society to emphasize the 
element of co-operation implicit in all communication through 
language. 

We have already pointed out how cynicism and loss of ideals 
among the young is due to their sense of economic, social and 
psychological insecurity. We have also indicated some of the 
Measures necessary to eradicate the sense of insecurity from the 
minds of the young. Closer mutual contacts between teachers, 
pupils and parents will go a long way to develop a sense 
of community in the young and to make them feel that they be- 
long. Once the young have this feeling, they would not suffer so 
much from the sense of purposelessness which today baffles them. 
Even if the system of joint family has decayed, co-operation be- 
tween teachers and parents may safeguard for the child some of 
the values which were formerly provided by that system. Em- 
phasis on co-operation in society must not stop at abstract relations 
between groups, but cover also the day-to-day contacts between: 
individuals of different age and relationship. If the youth of today 
can feel that the tradition of their forefathers is something which 
is living and growing, their sense of not belonging will vanish. 

An essential condition for revivifying traditions is to recognize 
the inevitability of change. One of the major reasons for the 
youth’s loss of social direction is the mental distance between 
different generations, Each generation clings to its own ideas and 
refuses to accept any growth or change. The younger generation 
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with its different background and environment is out of tune with 
the ideals of the old. If, therefore, the older generation recognizes 
that its ideals must be adapted before they can be adopted by the 
coming generation, one of the major reasons for clash between 
fathers and sons will disappear. Along with this will disappear 
much of the restlessness and loss of values which characterize the 
younger generation of today. 

The several measures suggested above will go a long way to- 
wards solving the problem of indiscipline and unrest among stu- 
dents. It would however be unwise to expect immediate or 
magic results even if all the suggestions in this study are adopted. 
It is also unlikely that all the measures can be introduced simulta- 
neously. In adopting them, we would be introducing measures 
not only of educational but social reform. If education trains the 
future citizen, it also determines the shape of future society. The 
value of such education depends on the character and competence 
of the teachers who impart it. That is why the fate of society 
depends on the quality of its teachers. It is no exaggeration to say 
that incompetent and dissatisfied teachers undermine the very 
foundation of society. Their incompetence and dissatisfaction 
infect the children and sow'the seeds of revolution, disruption and 
decay. A band of teachers devoted to ideals and pledged to the 
continual recreation of traditions can on the other hand ensure 
conditions of unlimited progress and prosperity for mankind, 
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Chapter Nine 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 
THERE is often a tendency to judge education—not by its capacity — 
to develop the human qualities—but by its efficacy in providing — 
employment. While one cannot deny that education must pre- i 
pare individuals to be creative members of the community, one 
can question whether the provision of employment is its chief 
aim. It is evident that this cannot be the object of clementary or 
even secondary education. Elementary education can at best 
develop the physical and mental capacities of the child, give ita — 
minimum quantum of necessary knowledge and inculcate habits _ 
needed for social living. Even secondary education, unless society 
is to remain static, must aim to produce young people endowed 
with the capacity to develop new knowledge and new techniques 
rather than finished craftsmen with high skill in a narrow field, 
At the end of secondary education, we may distinguish be- 
tween professional or occupational training and higher education. 
Professional and Occupational training is necessary if a community 
is to survive, but to concentrate on such training alone is fraught 
with risk. Communities which have given highly specialized 
training to their brightest young pupils have sometimes discovered 
to their cost that with changes in the modes of production or 
of our knowledge of the laws and processes of nature, such highly 
trained people become often unemployed and sometimes un- 
employable. 

_ Higher education—as distinct from professional training—is 
abstract and often has no direct relation to the practical problems 
of life. Its abstractness is however its saving virtue, for it gives to 
such education a universal aspect. Not restricted to any particular 
field, it enables the mind to rise to those general truths which give 
us our first glimpse of the world of spirituality. The discovery of 
these universal truths is also the basis of all human progress. 
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I 


There can of course be no simple answer to the question as to 
whether education should be confined to matters of common con- 
cern to all human beings or devoted to training of specific abilities 
of different individuals. A popular way of expressing this opposi- 
tion is to describe it as education for life versus education for a 
profession. Doubts, however, arise the moment the question is 
formulated in this form. What exactly do we mean by the term 
education for life? ‘There is no such thing as life in general. Each 
individual is a member of a particular society and performs certain 
specific functions associated with the station to which he is called. 
Insistence on the specific duties of a particular station in life would 
tend to obliterate the difference between education for life and 
education for a profession. 

The same result follows if we work out the implications of what 
is meant by education for a profession. A profession itself is a way 
of life, and hence education for a profession is education for a 
particular way of life. We must also be careful that the concept of 
one’s station in life is not overworked. Insistence on station may 
divide society into rigid strata and lead to some kind of caste or 
class structure in which the individual is predetermined to perform 
a specific function. If this happens, the distinction between educa- 
tion for life and education for a profession again disappears. It 
may also be pointed out that insistence on one’s station is likely to 
lead to a static society. One of the main lines of human progress 
has been to move away from rigid class or caste structure and give 
the individual a greater liberty in choosing his future vocation. 

The failure to maintain an opposition so commonly accepted 
underlines the need to redefine from time to time the basic aims 
of education. Only if these aims are clearly realized can we 
attempt to relate what may be called general education to special- 
ized education. No comprehensive analysis of these aims can be 
offered in a short essay. A proper understanding of the nature of 
education would have to be based on an analysis of the nature of 
the mind and its operations and the relation of the human mind to 
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society and the world. Without entering into the far-flung 
speculation to which such an analysis would lead, we can distin- 
guish four related but distinct purposes which together constitute 
the end of education. Its first purpose is to develop the personality 
of the individual. It also seeks to give him knowledge of the 
world in which he lives. A third purpose is to develop skills needed 
to sustain and advance social life so that he can be a creative 
member of society. Connected with all the three but at the same 
time distinct from them is the fourth purpose which is to satisfy 
the individual’s search after values. 

Each of these four aims requires more detailed and specific 
formulation than can be attempted here. When we talk of the 
development of personality, we refer to the growth and maturity 
of the individual’s physical,.mental, emotional and spiritual abili- 
ties. A retarded body is not merely an absence of physical growth 
but has certain positively undesirable characteristics. Similarly an 
undeveloped mind not only lacks intellectual freedom, but is a 
source of superstition, obscurantism, fear and hatred. It is 
common experience that to deny a child affection means not only 
that the child is emotionally starved but that he becomes a source 
of danger and infection to others. The spiritual flowering of a 
personality may be more difficult to define but there is little doubt 
that, as in the other cases, here also the failure to grow is not a 
mere privation but a negation which has an adverse effect on the 
individual as well as others. One is in fact reminded of Alice’s 
predicament in Wonderland. She finds that she has to run for all 
she is worth merely to stay where she is. The failure to grow does 
not leave one where one was: it sweeps one back to a depth below 
one’s original starting-point. 

The second aim of education is to secure knowledge of the 
physical world as well as of the ideas and ideals of society. With- 
out such knowledge, the individual cannot survive, let alone 
develop his personality. In fact, possession of such knowledge is a 
condition of both personal development and service to society. 
There may at times be a tendency to equate education with the 
acquisition of mere information. We must also guard against 
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placing an undue emphasis on knowledge of the physical or the 
ideational environment severally, for both are equally important 
for our understanding of the world. Nevertheless, the acquisition 
of knowledge about the world in which we live is basic to all 
programmes of education. j 

The development of personality and the acquisition of know- 
ledge of the environment are necessary for achieving the third 
aim of education. The individual can function only in a social 
context. If this milieu does not change and grow with the indi- 
vidual’s growth, tensions are bound to develop. In fact the indi- 
vidual’s growth is fostered by a friendly and retarded by an 
uncongenial environment. On the other hand, progress or 
deterioration of the different individuals leads to social progress or 
the reverse. If one is to be a creative member of society, one must 
not only sustain one’s own growth, but contribute something to 
the growth of society. In the social conditions of today, the 
average man needs all his limited energy to keep society func- 
tioning. Progress, on the other hand, demands an addition to 
what society has already achieved. Since in existing circum- 
stances, a major part of our energy is needed merely to keep up 
to the norm, it requires an uncommon effort to go beyond it. 
Nevertheless, it is an obligation which each individual must in 
some measure fulfil. We cannot take unless we give, and vice 
versa. 

The position is further complicated by the fact that apart from 
his role as a member of society, each individual has an inviolate 
identity that is unique. He can find satisfaction only by fulfilling 
the demands of his inner nature. This may be described as a quest 
for values or a voyage of self-realization, but however we describe 
it, each individual has in him an element where he transcends his 
social needs. He cannot achieve self-realization by merely satisfy- 
ing the demands of his society or performing the functions of the 
profession he may follow. 

Reference has already been made to the paradox that education 
for life may in fact mean education for a specific function in life. 
In other words, education for life if interpreted in a narrow 
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sense is hardly distinguishable from education for a profession. 
Nevertheless, a distinction has to be drawn for the reasons already 
mentioned. On the one hand, the progress of society is from status 
to contract, from rigidity to fluidity. On the other, the present 
organization of society demands from the majority of its members 
aimost their entire energy merely to sustain the standard of 
civilization already achieved. It may be that with progress in 
social development, we will discover that the creative spark in 
man is more widely spread than we at present imagine but, even 
in a happier society, there will be differences in the brilliance of 
the spark. In future all members of society may contribute more 
to general social welfare, but the really significant advances are 
likely to take place, then as now, through the efforts of individuals 
of genius. Before, howeveg, such an effort can be made, it has to 
be ensured that the individual or group making it has sustained 
the standard common to most members of the community. It is 
only from the achieved successes of today that we can launch into 


` new experiments of the future. 


The first two aims of education are to develop the various facul- 
ties of the individual and give him some knowledge of the world. 
So far as the first is concerned, there is no need to think of any 
special functions which he may be called upon to perform in 
later life. Specialization begins to show in the second aim and 
determines the aspects of reality of which he requires greater and 
more intimate knowledge. Specialization shows more clearly as 
we consider the third and fourth purposes of education. An 
individual can contribute to the sustenance and advancement of: 
social purposes and thus be a creative member of society only in 
his individual way. Similarly, his contribution to the realization 
of old or discovery of new values must be based on his individual 
capacity, Self-realization is from the nature of the case essentially 
an individual function. It is said of religion that it is what a man 
does with his solitariness. The values of science, philosophy and 
art no doubt contribute to the enrichment of the life of the com- 
munity, but like religion, they also are essentially the result of 
what a man does in his solitude. : 
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Prima facie, it therefore appears that the first aim of education 
leads to a theory of general education while the third suggests 
training of special faculties and aptitudes. The second aim 
includes both general knowledge of the world and special know- 
ledge suited to particular avocations. The fourth does not fit into 
either category and stands by itself. : 

Analysis will, however, show that such clear-cut distinctions 
are not tenable. Each aim supports and is supported by the others. 
A striking example of this is furnished by the advance in material 
standards of life achieved as a result of abstract research which has 
at first sight no relation to any practical problem. 


II 


We may now try to see if these nee of education may be 
related to different stages of education. One word of caution is, 
however, necessary. To relate a particular purpose with a partic- 
ular stage does not imply that it does not operate in the other 
stages. All that is meant is that a particular purpose is more clearly 
seen in a particular stage. 

It is then obvious that the development of the personality of the 
individual and acquisition of general knowledge of the world 
must begin at the primary or elementary level. This covers early 
childhood and céntinues up to or a little beyond the advent of 
adolescence. There can be no question of developing any specific 
skills or abilities at this stage. The only aim of education at this 
level is to give the child a corpus of knowledge which he can share 
with all members of his society and to develop in him physical, 
intellectual, social and moral habits necessary for his survival and 
progress. Besides, his aptitudes are largely undifferentiated at this 
early stage of life. That is why we can and often do speak in 
terms of generalized education for children. 

While clementary education is the most general in purpose, it 
is simultaneously the most concrete of all the stages. We can give 
the child knowledge of the world in which he lives only by start- 
ing from his immediate surroundings. Any skills we want to 
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develop in him have also to be based on the immediate require- 
ments of his environment. If elementary education is to fulfil its 
teal objective, it must be embedded in the local experience of the 
community. Since such experience is specific in nature, elemen- 
tary education, in spite of the generality of its purpose and perhaps 
also of its pattern, is more specific in content than education at any 
other stage. 

The concept of Basic education which has in recent times 
developed in India is a recognition of this truth. Basic education 
seeks to develop the child’s personality by giving him knowledge 
correlated to a craft with which he is familiar. In its insistence 
upon a craft which is prevalent, Basic education has fastened upon 

“an important truth. It recognizes that for a child, abstract teaching 
is not merely a strain but rgmains unreal. By emphasizing craft, 
the element of activity is immediately brought into the pattern of 
education, Further, craft means socially useful activity so that the 
child is from the very beginning taught to recognize his function 
as a member of society. Insistence on a local craft is also a recogni- 
tion of the educational principle that learning must proceed from 
the familiar to the unfamiliar. Finally, it seeks to develop habits 
of citizenship in children, not through abstract principles which 
have little meaning for a child, but by making them practise it in 
their daily life. t 

The very virtues of Basic education, however, suggest that the 


content of elementary education must differ from locality to local- > 


ity. The pattern may no doubt be the same, but the specific 
details may differ so much that the underlying unity may be 
missed by all but the careful observer. The purposes of education 
are common to all but the way in which such purposes can be 
fulfilled depends at this stage on making the education as concrete 
and specific as possible. 

Psychologically, there is a justification why elementary educa- 
tion is general in a specific environment. It is general because it 
caters to the wide-awake curiosity of a child. The child wants to 
know the why of everything that comes within its ken. It seeks 
to unite in a common world the diverse experiences that come to 
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it with all their novelty. Elementary education has to be specific in 
respect of the environment but general in respect of its purpose. 
It is specific because it starts with the known environment. It is 
general because it aims at the integration of the life of the 
child with that of the community. 

As we proceed from elementary to secondary education, a new 
principle comes into operation. What distinguishes man from all 
other animals is his power of abstraction. In spite of deficiency of 
physical power and weakness of the senses, man has triumphed 
over all other animals because of his capacity to derive general 
laws from particular instances. The essence of such generalization 
is the isolation of the significant from the irrelevant. Our ex- , 
perience at any moment is full of an infinite number of isolated 
items, We may focus our attention on a particular object, but we 
cannot altogether shut out impressions of odour, sound and sight 
on the fringes of our consciousness. If, however, we allowed this 
multitudinous world of senses to distract us, we could never find 
any unity in our experience. It is only by selecting the relevant 
items and combining them into significant objects that our ex- 
perience becomes coherent and intelligible. 

It may be said that, in a sense, even animals separate the signi- 
ficant from the irrelevant in their experience. A tiger stalking its 
prey excludes from its attention almost everything clse. There is 
nevertheless a distinction between such selection and the selective 
process which governs human thought. For the animal, the selec- 
tion is invariably an instinctive operation. It is therefore repetitive 
and at the same time unilinear. Given the same sort of situation, 
it is almost infallible. If the situation changes, the instinctive 
response may and often does lead to disaster. In the case of man, 
selection is an act of the intellect, not of the instincts. It is much 
more complex and rarely repetitive. Because such selection is 
based on abstraction, it derives from man’s power to break up his 
experience into its constituent units and determine the relations 
which obtain among them. This power enables man to combine 
great complexity of content with a unity of structure and is the 
basis of his superiority over all other animals. This may be seen 
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with reference to his capacity for communicating his ideas. Birds 
and animals produce noises that have a limited significance, but 
it is man alone that has created language out of articulate sounds. 

While the power of analysis gives man ultimate superiority 
over all other animals, it makes him comparatively helpless till 
these powers have developed adequately. In the case of most 
animals, the skills needed for the sustenance of life are acquired 
before the end of adolescence. The human adolescent, particularly 
in modern society, cannot look after itselfadequately. In addition, 
the duration of adolescence is longer in the case of man. His pre- 
paration for life therefore continues throughout childhood and 
adolescence and even beyond. 

The stage of secondary education may be broadly equated with 
the period of adolescence. The characteristics of childhood are, 
on the whole, well marked and uniform. One is, therefore, on 
somewhat surer grounds in dealing with children, They have to 
be given a certain amount of information and trained to certain 
habits of thought and action. One may also adopt a definite 
attitude towards grown-ups since their habits and aptitudes are 
already comparatively set. Adolescents are neither children nor 
adults, and what is more disturbing pass from one phase to the 
other with bewildering speed. They are then passing through 
psychological changes of profound significance to the individual 
and the community. Besides, with the coming of adolescence, 
differences in aptitudes and interests come to be more clearly 
marked and demand a larger field of choice. The uniform pattern 
of elementary education has therefore to be replaced by a variety 
of courses to cater to differences in taste, aptitudes and ability. 

It is but one step from diversification of courses to specialization. 
Development along selected lines inevitably leads to a demand for 
the provision of specialized courses. The form which this demand 
most often takes is for the acquisition of specific skills as a prepara- 
tion for life. It is argued that after the individual has, as a child, 
acquired the necessary basic skills, he must at the secondary stage 
develop specific skills leading to a profession. If this is not done, 
secondary education, itis argued, would be merely a prolongation 
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of elementary education. Secondary education must according 
to advocates of this view be education for a specific vocation 
or training. 

It, however, appears to me that the demand for training in a 
profession is not justified at the secondary stage. Elementary 
education may, no doubt, provide the basic skills but this it can 
do only in a very general sense. Further, the period of elementary 
education is too brief to ensure that these skills are established 
permanently. There is thus a risk that they may again be lost 
unless the period of their inculcation is extended for some years 
beyond the elementary stage. 

Again, the body of information acquired at the elementary 
stage is too meagre and too uncertain to ensure for the individual 
smooth progress through life. As a social animal, man depends 
not only on his own experience, but also on the experience of the 
society in which he is born. Since his actions are based not pri- 
marily on instinct but on analysis and abstraction, he must acquire 
a sufficiently large and varied body of knowledge on which to 
operate. The demand for the prolongation of general education 
is thus based on the nature of man. The need has always been 
there but has assumed even greater importance in view of the 
increased and increasing complexity of modern life. Society 
must, therefore, provide for the continuation of education, cither 
in the form of secondary education or as after-education of the 
adult, of as large a proportion of the community as possible. 

There are other reasons why secondary education should, in the 
main, be what is described as general or liberal education. We 
have already referred to the instability of adolescence. This is the 
period through which children are growing into adults, and the 
growth passes through many phases. Each phase may stress a 
different aspect of the personality. It is also too early to take a 
decision about future life on the basis of the emergence of any 
particular trait. A final decision about future profession at this 
stage may thus lead to grave mistakes. During adolescence, the 
young boy or girl should be allowed as great a latitude as possible. 
Since training in specific professions cannot be changed with every 
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change in the adolescent’s mood, it is necessary to make education 
at this level as broad-based and general as possible. Much of the 
value of providing diversified courses would be lost if the adoles- 
cent boy or girl was tied down irrevocably to a choice once made. 

Apart from the needs of the individual, society’s needs would 
be better served by a more generalized type of secondary education 
with diverse courses. Adolescence is a period when also new skills 
are being acquired. It is as this stage that skills have a chance of 
being permanently established. If these skills are too specific, 
there is a risk that the individual may set in a definite mould. Any 
change in the pattern of society would not only make these skills 
less useful but also make it more difficult for him to adjust to the 
changed circumstances. If, however, broad skills are acquired at 
this level, the possibility of applying them to a variety of situations 
is greatly enhanced. ? 

Psychologists are generally agreed that the essence of learning is 
the power to generalize. If broad skills are acquired, they can be 
applied to a variety of situations. If, on the other hand, highly 
specialized skills are established before the power of generalization 
has developed, an individual may find himself helpless in a changed 
environment. There may be some justification for seeking to 
stabilize skills in a static society but such an attempt would be 
fraught with risk in any society that is liable to rapid change. 
Modern society is markedly dynamic. The practices of today are 
superseded tomorrow. In this fast changing world, stabilization 
of specialized skills at an early age would, instead of fitting the 
individual better for life, make him less fit to meet the challenge 
of changing times. 

What has been said about secondary education would apply, 
but with some modifications, to higher education as well. The 
main difference is that in the case of post-secondary education, the 
need for the establishment of broad skills is not so urgent. Society 
has a right to expect that such skills have not only been formed but 
stabilized at the secondary level itself. Society can also expect that 
secondary education has provided for the development of the 
power of abstract thought and generalization in the individual. It 
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is also expected that the individual has, at the end of this stage, 
developed the basic human qualities of clarity of thought and 
appreciation of values. Concentration on the acquisition of specific 
skills after this stage does not therefore have the same risks as at the 
secondary stage. If we can assume that members of society have 
acquired general wisdom as human beings and as citizens by the 
time they complete secondary education, they can at later stages 
concern themselves mainly with the preparation for the specific 
roles they may be called upon to play in society. This may be the 
role of men of affairs following specific professions. It may also 
be the role of men of learning who have made the search for truth 
their business in life. 

We have spoken of the acquisition of specific skills as the main 
purpose of education at this stage. Such specialized development 
must, however, take place simultaneously with a deepening of 
social understanding and insight. Our understanding of the mean- 
ing and purpose of life depends on the depth and variety of our 
experience. Obviously, the limited experience of adolescence is 
not adequate to this end. We must acquire it in the course of adult 
life. We have also to remember that what we call education for 
a specific profession, must, if it is to be fully satisfying, contain in 
it the basic values of liberal education. Any profession we may 
seek to follow is born out of some social need. The determination 
of priority among such needs is a judgement of value and gives to 
the profession its social significance, An understanding of this 
significance not only enriches the life of the individual but gives 
a greater concreteness to the elements that constitute the profession 
and brings out, as Whitehead has indicated, the liberal values 
implicit in professional education. 

One other word of caution is needed. Secondary education as 
at present organized does not always give the individual the 
necessary knowledge of the world nor develop in him the reflec- 
tive wisdom and disciplined imagination one may expect at its 
close. What often happens is that specialization along some 
narrow groove starts before the individual has received the broad- 
based education which alone can make him a creative member of 
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society. That is why we sometimes come across specialists who 
outside their own field are intellectually and emotionally imma- 
ture. Their knowledge itself, in the absence of what one may call 
wisdom, may be a menace to society. This makes it necessary so, 
to orientate courses at the post-secondary level that the sense of 
values is not lost. An adolescent may acquire knowledge about 
the facts of life and society, but he can hardly be expected to de- 
velop an understanding of their deeper significance. 

The fourth aim of education is most clearly seen at this stage. 
We have tried to define it as the individual’s quest for values or 
voyage of self-discovery. Different individuals will realize that in 
different ways. Some will find satisfaction in the performance of 
duties attached to the profession they may adopt. These profes- 
sions may require physical, intellectual or aesthetic skills. There 
may be others who may find self-realization in the pursuit of truth 
or the attempt to create new values in society. Whatever be the 
object the individual sets before himself, he can undertake the 
task only when he has mastered, so far as is necessary for his par- 
ticular avocation, the knowledge and experiences available to his 
society. He can be a skilled mechanic only if he knows what 
mechanisin has achieved in his day. He can seek to extend the 
boundaries of knowledge in his special field only after he has 
mapped out the existing world of knowledge. 

We arrive at the obverse of the paradox which we pointed out 
in the case of elementary education. Elementary education is 
general in purpose but concrete in content. Both the purpose and 
the content are abstract in higher education. In elementary educas 
tion the field is co-extensive with experience, while in higher 
education we seek to know more and more about a continually 
narrowing field. In the field of higher education, however 
specialized a field of study may be, we seck to understand it in 
its universal aspects and bring it under laws of continually wider 
application. 

We may, therefore, arrive at the following tentative conclu- 
sions. Any sharp division between education for life and educa- 
tion for a profession is untenable. At different stages of education 
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a greater emphasis may be placed on the one or the other but at no 
stage can either element be completely ignored. It would, how- 
ever, save a great deal of confusion if a distinction is drawn be- 
tween education and training. Education is a drawing out of the 
innate qualities of the individual. Since the individual cannot exist 
except in a social context, education necessarily has a social con- 
tent, but this refers to the general and not any specific demand of 
society. Education is, therefore, essentially general in its purpose 
and seeks to secure the physical, mental and moral development 
of the individual. Its‘aim is to fit him not for a specific profession 
but for life. Training, on the other hand, is essentially preparation 
for the performance of specific functions. For the reasons detailed 
above, it is best undertaken after education for life has reached a 
stage when knowledge and skills have reached a reasonable stabil- 
ity and the general framework of human reference has been 
established within which specific knowledge and skills can find 
their full significance. As such, elementary and secondary educa- 
tion are primarily processes of education while the stages after 
secondary education—except in some rare cases—are primarily 
phases of training. Since, however, there can be no life in general 
but only life in specific functions in a specific society, an element 
of training cannot be avoided even in elementary education. On 
_ the other hand, since every profession is an expression of life, 
what we regard as training for a specific profession must have in it 
an element of education in the broadest sense. 


m 


In the ultimate analysis, the efficiency of a system of education 
rests on the quality of the teachers. Without goad teachers, even 
the best of systems is bound to fail. With good teachers, even the 
defects of a system can be largely overcome. It is therefore essen- 
tial to attract and retain the right type of men and women into the 
profession, give them the necessary training to increase their 
efficiency and create conditions in which enthusiasm for work is 
maintained throughout their professional life. 
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If the teacher determines the quality of education, he is also the 
keystone to the future prosperity of a society. It is the quality of 
the individual that determines the quality of a society, and the 
individual is largely the product of the training he receives. The 
teacher's position in the social system is therefore decisive. Yet 
there is no denying that in contemporary India, and one may per- 
haps add, the contemporary world, the teacher enjoys neither the 
respect nor the status that is his due. What is worse, the teacher 
himself has too often lost his respect for the profession and submits 
to the treatment that society metes out to him. 

The disregard for the teacher is a symptom of the contemporary 
disregard for human values. Modern society tends to measure 
everything in material terms. The importance of a person or a 
profession tends to be judged in terms of money and power. In 
sharp contrast to the past when teachers were honoured however 
poor or powerless they may have been, contemporary India 
places a disproportionate emphasis on monetary standards. The 
price she has put upon the teacher is of the lowest and yet it seems 
strange that this should be so. Even if one looks at things from a 
purely material point of view, it seems strange that persons who 
are averse to placing valuable instruments in the hands of an un- 
trained or irresponsible mechanic should so readily surrender the 
most precious wealth of the community—its future generations— . 
in the hands of persons who are often ill-trained and almost always 
ill-paid and discontented. An experienced teacher once said in 
bitterness that since society starves teachers in the body, they take 
their revenge by starving children in the soul. This is not an edify- 
ing sentiment and yet it cannot be denied that it is often a true 
description of the existing state of affairs. 

Whatever be the ideals with which a young man starts in his 
vocation as a teacher, the buffets of fortune knock out the ideals 
and leave him a disillusioned and often embittered man. No- 
thing is more corrosive to young enthusiasm than a spirit of 
cynicism. Itis a sad fact that teachers are very often prone to such 
cynicism and despair. The effect of this on the young generations 
can be easily imagined. A society which ill-treats its teachers is 
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therefore undermining the foundations of its present welfare and 
future progress. 

The teacher’s loss of self-respect is partly due to forces over 
which he has no control. The change in social valuation has 
affected his attitude towards the profession itself. In common 
with a majority of the people, he has become more mercenary. 
Even twenty or thirty years ago, there were teachers in India who 
in spite of their poverty commanded universal respect through 
sheer force of character. Today such teachers are rare and their 
number is dwindling. Instead, there are many teachers today who _ 
run after persons who have wealth or position. 

The fault however does not lie with society alone. The teacher 
cannot absolve himself from blame for the present state of affairs. 
He too has forgotten his vocation. There is nothing more pathetic 
than the spectacle of one who has lost his ideals. Poverty and 


„social neglect may be contributing factors, but cannot by any 


means be regarded as the sole cause of the plight of the teacher. 
Many persons come to the teaching profession without any 
sense of vocation. They become a teacher because they can do 
nothing else. Itis thus the rejected, the misfit and the disappointed 
who often crowd the profession and stay there against their will 
because they have nowhere else to go. So long as such a state of 
affairs continues, how can there be any improvement in the status 
of the teacher or in the type of education which he imparts? 

Any reconstruction of education will ultimately depend upon 
the role the teachers play. They are literally the arbiters of a 
Hlation’s destiny. It may sound a truism but still it needs to be 
stressed that the teacher is the key to any educational reconstruc- 
tion. The most perfect scheme of educational reform will remain 
a dead letter unless there be competent and devoted teachers to 
carry them out. Similarly, the most carefully prepared pro- 
grammes of social advancement will in actual operation fail unless 
there are individuals of the requisite quality to carry them out. It 
is the quality of personnel which is decisive and the quality will 
depend largely on the type of education and training prevalent in 
the community. 
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The people who are going to matter in any programme of 
educational reconstruction or social regeneration are therefore the 
teachers who will train.the future generations. To build up a new 
generation of young persons who will have quickness of mind, 
sensitivity of feelings and skill in manual and mental operations is 
an ideal which is worth the highest endeavour. In order to per- 
form these functions well, the teachers must serve as the vehicles 
of the best that is in our society. The process of education is not a 
case of imparting information as water is poured from one bucket 
to another. It is more like the process by which one lamp enables 
us to light a hundred other lamps. Unless the flame ftom which 
other lamps are to be lit is itself living, there can be no illumina- 
tion for society. The personal contact between the teacher and the 
taught developed during their common quest for truth is what 
Matters most in any educational process. If this is forgotten, there 
may be higher scales of pay and the most elaborate systems of 
training for teachers, and they may use the most up-to-date 
implements, but the process of education will remain dead and 
inert. 

It may however be pointed out that the teacher’s duty, onerous 
as it may be, has its own compensation. Selfexpression is what 
all men seek. Scientists and artists, poets and painters all testify 
that there is no joy comparable to that of the realization of one’s 
being. The teacher has the opportunity of self-expression in as 
large a measure as any could wish, There may be, and in fact is, 
a great deal of dull routine in what he does from day to day but 
there are also occasions when things are revealed in a flash and his 
humdrum work lifted to a higher plane. All teachers who are 
worth their salt have shared this experience and know that it is the 
compensation for the dull routine of day to day. 

The contact between the teacher and the taught is one of the 
few instances of creative process in the relations.of men. This can- 
not be regulated by law or convention. There are, of course, 
material considerations which prevent teachers from always living 
ona creative plane or rising to it except at rare moments. The con- 
ditions under which they work are often deplorable. Obviously, 
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no teacher can give his best if the classes are overcrowded, 
if there are more hours of work than is physically comfortable and 
the wages are such that they do not supply the bare necessities of 
life. With all these limitations, it is still possible for the teacher to 
give something to his pupils for which they will remain grateful 
throughout their lives. 


IV 


It is only in recent times that the provision of education to all 
citizens has been recognized as an obligation of the State. In a 
sense this is a necessary corollary to a democratic conception of 
society. The essence of democracy is that all citizens are equal in 
the eye of the law. It is obvious that such equality has no mean- 
ing unless they have equal opportunities to develop their latent 
capacities. Education thus becomes one of the main instruments 
for making a democracy full and creative. Men and women differ 
in their natural abilities, but such differences do not depend upon 
the social or economic strata to which an individual belongs. If 
democracy is to be really effective and guarantee to all individuals 
the right to develop to the fullest extent, education’ has to be 
universal and free. 

Provision of free universal education is therefore recognized to- 
day as one of the primary duties of the State, For financial and 
other reasons, no State has however found it possible to provide 
facilities for education on a universal and compulsory basis, except 
at the elementary level. In countries where there are large numbers 
of illiterate adults, special provision has also been made for their 
education. Beyond such provision, facilities exist mainly on a 
voluntary basis and at the option of the individual or the family. 
Even in a country so prosperous and education-conscious as the 
United States, compulsory education is provided only up to the 
age of 16. Six 

With the spread of democracy, the demand for equalization of 
opportunity is becoming more insistent. This has led the State to 
increase facilities of education in two ways. On the one hand, the 
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State is seeking to provide education to areas and groups to which 
it was not available before. On the other, the State is gradually 
extending the period of education for all. The decision of the 
United Kingdom to extend the period of compulsory education 
and to provide scholarships on an increasing scale at all levels is 
an example of the manner in which this tendericy expresses itself 
in State action. 


By electing to become a democracy India has accepted in ad-* 


vance the justice of such a demand. Areas and groups which had 
never before received the advantages of education are today asking 
for special measures to make up their leeway and stand on equal 
terms with the rest of the country. The principle of compulsion 
is being gradually introduced and extended. In the last seven 
years, the area brought under compulsion has increased manifold. 
Simultaneously, the period of compulsion is being lengthened. 
Till now, compulsion has been enforced only up to the age of ro 
Or 11, butit isnow admitted on all hands that compulsion must be 
extended up to the age of 14 and this has been recognized in the 
Constitution, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the first Education 
Minister of Free India, has gone further and declared that in his 
view it is the prerogative of every citizen to receive free education 
up to the secondary stage, Compulsion is thus being extended 
both in space and time. 

Modern man has to face problems which were unknown to his 
predecessors. In earlier societies, it was a minority which supplied 
the leadership, shaped policies and carried them into execution. 
The vast majority of the people were content to follow their lead. 
With the spread of democracy, the situation has changed and all 
citizens have to share in the affairs of the State, In addition, States 
are interlinked as never before. The common man today is there- 
fore far more tesponsible for the destinies of the world than at any 
time in the past, This increased responsibility demands that every 
citizen of the modern State must have the opportunity of acquir- 
ing the knowledge which is needed if he is to act intelligently in 
this critical stage of the world’s development, All members of a 
community cannot, however, reach to the highest flights. There 
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is therefore a risk of loss of contact between the small minority of 
leaders, missionaries, pioneers and prophets and the vast majority 
who tend to conform to the existing patterns. Secondary educa- 
tion must bridge this gap and train a cadre of secondary leaders 
who can interpret the vision of the leadership to the rank and file 
and the hopes and fears of the rank and file to the leadership. It is 
in this context that one can understand Maulana Azad’s insistence 
that free and compulsory education to all citizens must be 
provided not only up to elementary but up to the secondary 
stage. 

Such extension of the area of education in both space and time 
has become the more necessary in the modern world, where 
different societies and individuals have been brought into close 
contact with one another. All organisms are in a process of con- 
tinual change. This applies equally to societies and individuals. 
Individuals change through growth and the acquisition of new 
experience. Societies change through the flow of time and the 
replacement of one generation by another. We may try to make 
our children conform to our standards and ideals but we cannot 
prevent them from interpreting our teaching in their own way. 
All interpretation is however change. This happens’even when 
societies and individuals live in comparative isolation. When 
different cultures and civilizations meet, such changes become 
more rapid and far-reaching. 

Physical neighbourhood of all men side by side with their 
spiritual and mental isolation is one of the paradoxes of the 
modern age. Unless different peoples with different backgrounds 
and outlooks learn to accommodate one another, clashes are 
inevitable. Any clash is bound to be catastrophic in the modern 
context, Clash cannot be avoided unless all societies are prepared 
to make necessary adjustments in their outlook and temper. In 
fact, resistance to such changes would only strengthen the forces 
working for change and may lead to violent upheavals. Since 
change is inevitable, the function of education ought to be to 
create conditions where adjustments and modifications can be 
carried through without violent disruption or disturbance. 
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With the spread of democracy, the need as well as the possibility 
of carrying out changes without disruption has increased. Where 
privileges are confined to a small minority, they fight for their 
retention. The majority who are denied equal opportunities 
develop an attitude of opposition to existing social forms. Ten- 
sion is thus bound to develop in an undemocratic society. This 
is the element of truth in Marx’s formulation of Class Struggle as 
the essential principle of social change. Marx and Engels them- 
selves, however, recognized that in a democratic society, 
necessary changes may be brought about without violent 
clash. 

In Science, Democracy and Islam I have referred to some of the 
risks which accompany attempts at bringing about social changes 
through violence. Revolutions are always inferior to evolution- 
ary processes for achieving social equilibrium, For one thing there 
isno guarantee that a revolution must succeed. For another, even 
where a revolution succeeds, it generates stresses and tensions 
which tend to lead to other revolutions. This is a major reason 
why democratic methods are always to be preferred for bringing 
about social change. 

In fact, one may go further and say that real and stable progress 
cannot be achieved except through democracy. There is a wide- 
spread superstition that at least in the short run dictatorships are 
more efficient than democracies. The whole of history refutes 
such a contention, Whenever there has been a clash between a 
democratic and an authoritarian society, the democracy has pre- 
vailed in the end. This is not an accident but is inherent in the 
nature of manand society. No great social purpose can be achieved 
without the co-operation of many, and co-operation is one 
thing which an authoritarian Society can never ensure. In a 
democracy, there appears to be initial hesitation and delay, but 
history has proved that this is not a disadvantage. Hesitation and 
delay arise because many in a democracy are not sure of what 
course to follow or even if they clearly understand one another. 
Discussion, debate, objections and arguments may take time but 
help to dispel doubt and uncertainty. In the end, a democracy 
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when it acts can be sure of a broad agreement of purpose among 
the participants. 

There can be no such assurance of a common purpose in a 
dictatorship. In fact even common understanding cannot always 
be presumed. This is why a dictatorship is less efficient in both 
peace and war. So long as a social movement or a military cam- 
paign is succeeding, the defects of the dictatorship may be con- 
cealed. During such victorious phases, second rank leaders are 
willing to take decisions and the dictator is not likely to reprimand 
or check them. Should there however be even a temporary set 
back, the dictator is apt to throw the blame on his lieutenants. 
He cannot allow any suspicion of failure to attach to his name. 
The dictator must be infallible or perish. In moments of crisis, 
his lieutenants therefore dare not act on their own. They are in 
fact at such times afraid to ask even for a clarification of the 
dictator’s intentions. The request may easily be misunderstood 
as an implied criticism of his policy or distrust of his judgement. 
If there is one thing no dictator will tolerate, it is a questioning of 
his authority. ‘This explains why a dictatorship—even when it 
has achieved dazzling success in the initial stages—has in the end 
always gone down before a democracy. The absence of discussion 
and debate must lead to an absence of common purpose and 
understanding. 

The weakness of a dictatorship lies precisely here. Commands 
are issued and rarely has one the courage of evenasking what the 
real meaning of the command is, Each level of lieutenants inter- 
prets such orders according to its own ideas and carries them out 
as best as it may. Since communication is one of the most difficult 
things in human relations, this however carries with it the risk 
that what is actually done is quite different from what was inten- 
ded. There are perhaps no words which are more often used in 
English than I mean to say or what I mean is this. Even in ordinary 
conversation, we find we have to explain ourselves again and 
again to be understood. Nor is it different with any other lan- 
guage. The delay and apparent indecision of a democracy is an 
attempt to overcome possible misunderstanding. By avoiding 
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discussion and debate, an authoritarian society may seem to act 
more quickly, but the action is as likely as not to be based on mis- 
understanding and confusion, 

The essence of education is such discussion and debate. It has at 
times been described as the great dialogue between present and 
past, between diverse points of view and among men with 
different backgrounds and experience. If education seeks to bring 
to the individual the accumulated wisdom of the ages it also seeks 
to establish immediate contact between each individual and all his 
fellow men. Communication and understanding are thus the 
essence of education, and a democracy offers the best medium 
where it can flourish. An uneducated person lives in his immedi- 
ate physical and mental environment, The purpose of education 
is to liberate him from the bondage of environment without at 
the same time destroying his connexions with it, Education makes 
man aware of different types of society and civilization. It enables 
him to:view the present in the light of the past. It also aims to 
give him some understanding why ideals and traditions differ in 
differing backgrounds. The function of education is thus to 
liberalize the sympathies and educate the imagination. To do this 
is to instil in the mind a sense of the inevitability of change, while 
recognizing the great truths which have remained constant in the 
midst of all flux. The recognition of these truths is the essence of 
spirituality. The role of education is to foster civilization and 
culture based on a spiritual conception of life by making the in- 
dividual the inheritor.of the wisdom and experience of all ages 
and all peoples. x 


February 1954. 
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since the first edition of this book was published, death has 
removed from the Indian scene one of the most powerful figures 
in India’s recent history. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was not only 
the first Education Minister of free India but also one of the major 
architects of Indian freedom. He has helped more than any other 
single individual in shaping the educational policies of indepen- 
dent India. Since 1921, education has been the charge of provin- 
cial or State Governments and as such many thought that a 
Central Ministry of Education had no important role to play. 
Maulana Azad proved that this need not be so and made the 
stamp of his personality felt in every sphere of Indian education. 
This postcript has thus acquired a sad but special significance, as 
it marks the end of one phase in the growth and reconstruction of 
education in free India. 
I = 

The progress reported in the earlier chapters has been main- 
tained in all fields. At the level of elementary education, there 
has been steady-increase in enrolment and about 55 per cent. of 
children in the age group 6-11 are now attending school. In 
States like Bombay, Kerala, Madras or West Bengal, the enrol- 
ment is much higher and it is expected that the goal of universal 
free elementary education will soon be reached in at least some of 
the States. 

Perhaps of even greater importance for the future is the persis- 
tent endeavour to improve the quality of such education. It has 
been increasingly recognized that any system of education must 
in the ultimate analysis depend for its quality on the quality of the 
teacher. The last three or four years have been marked by an 
increasing effort to improve the quality of the teacher by revising 
his salary, increasing his professional efficiency and raising his 
social status. The Central Government has come directly into the 
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picture by offering to supplement the financial resources of the 
States for giving effect to such improvements. Though much 
yet remains to be done and the position is not yet satisfactory, it 
would be fair to say that social inertia in the matter has been dis- 
turbed. Once the public conscience is roused, the teacher can 
expect a better deal from all levels of Government and society. 

One other development in the field of elementary education 
may be specially noticed. In the years immediately following 
independence, there was a strong reaction against the prevailing 
system of education. The ideals of Basic education captured the 
public imagination and many talked of replacing the traditional 
by the Basic system overnight. Some of the advocates of the 
Basic system however interpreted it with a rigidity and narrow- 
ness which was against the best educational interests of the 
country. They raised its practices to the status of dogmas. What 
was even worse was an uncritical and sweeping condemnation of 
the old system of elementary education. This provoked resent- 
mentand opposition from teachers who followed traditional ways. 
Since such teachers constitute an overwhelming majority at the 
elementary level this has created unnecessary division and bitterness 
between the traditionalists and the innovators. 

It seems that this unfortunate phase is now coming to an end, 
if it has not already ended. It is being increasingly recognised that 
it is not the system but the quality of the teacher that makes 
education significant. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru expressed the feelings 
of the vast majority of men of common sense when he declared 
that what he wants for India is not any particular label or system, 
but a good modern education that will develop in the youth 
of the country self-reliance, moral values and a scientific outlook. 

There has in consequence been a rapprochement between the 
two systems. The advocates of Basic education have increasingly 
given up some of their dogmatic beliefs while followers of tradi- 
tional methods have recognized the importance of the principle 
of activity in Basic education. Crafts are being introduced into 
traditional schools and Basic teachers are recognizing the value of 
the use of books in educating the young. 
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Even more important has been the effect on the relation 
between the teachers of the two systems, The antipathy of the 
traditional teacher—sometimes developed in sheer self-defence— 
has in the past been a main cause for the slow spread of the Basic 
system. Differential rates of pay for the two types of teachers 
had further enhanced their antagonism. Such distinctions are 
now being gradually abolished and pay scales adjusted to the 
qualifications and experience of the teacher without distinction 
between the systems. 

An important recent measure which is likely to have beneficial 
results is the establishement of the All-India Council for Elemen- 
tary Education to plan and organize studies in the administrative, 
financial and pedagogic problems relating to this field. A National 
Institute of Basic Education has also been established for research 
into its problems and the provision of advanced training to 
inspectots, administrators and other higher personnel. Systematic 
and scientific study of the system is bound to lead to improved 
techniques and remove shortcomings in practice as and when 
are revealed, It may be hoped that the result of these steps wil 
be the evolution of a pattern in which the contributions of Basic 
education will be incorporated in the values of the old system. 


I 


In the field of secondary education also, progress can be 
measured both qualitatively and quantitatively. There has been 
increase in enrolment and in the number of schools. As against 
6 million pupils in 1954, the number today is almost 9 million 
in all types of secondary schools. In 1948 the number of high 
and higher secondary schools in India was less than 5,000. By 
1956, the number had increased to almost 11,000. : 

Along with this.quantitative expansion, the pursuit of qualita- 
tive improvement has continued. In 1955 the Central Advisory 
Board of Education and a Conference of Vice-Chancellors 
recommended a pattern of education which would comprise 
cight years of integrated elementary education and three years of 
higher secondary education with diversified courses. It was also 
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recommended that secondary education should be remodelled to 
serve as a terminal point for the majority and as a preparation for 
higher studies for a select minority. 

These recommendations are being implemented in consultation 
with State Governments. A pattern of secondary education is 
being evolved to include a core curriculum of languages, social 
studies, general science and one compulsory craft. Diversified 
courses in Humanities, Science, Technology, Commerce, Agri- 
culture, Fine Arts and Home Science will be provided as 
additional subjects to cater to the needs of pupils with differing 
aptitudes and tastes. Over soo multipurpose schools with about 
750 diversified courses have already been established. About a 
hundred of such schools are of the higher secondary type. 

The All-India Council for Secondary Education was set up in 
August 1955 with the object of reviewing the progress of secon- 
dary education throughout the country and serving as an expert 
body to advise the States and the Central Government on the 
improvement and expansion of secondary education in all its 
phases. The Council has on its staff a number of educational 
experts known as Field Advisers. Some of them are officers from 
the State Departments of Education and are seconded to the 
Council for a fixed period. It is expected that service under the 
Council will give State Education officers an opportunity of 
reviewing the progress of education from an all-India point of 
view. When they go back to their own States, they will be in a 
better position to frame and execute the educational policies of 
their respective States in an all-India context. The Central 
Government would also benefit by receiving advice from persons 
who have first-hand knowledge of educational problems and 
measures in various States. ` 

The new type of Extension Service to promote closer relations 
between training colleges and a number of selected schools has 
proved both interesting and effective. Twenty-four training 
colleges were originally selected for the purpose in 1955 and have 
provided a programme for in-service training of teachers iñ 
week-end, short-term and long-term courses. In addition they 
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have organized seminars and group discussions, educational weeks 
and exhibitions, library services and audio-visual aids. The pro- 
gramme has now been extended to cover fifty-two training 
colleges and the number of schools associated with each increased. 
While the extension of the programme is an unquestioned gain, 
some doubts have been expressed about the expansion of the area 
for each training college. 

The reorganization of secondary education demands a basic 
reconstruction of syllabuses for high and higher secoridary schools. 
The State Governments requested the assistance of the Central 
Government in preparing an integrated syllabus for the higher 
secondary school examination. A Central Coordination Com- 
mittee was set up in August 1955 and has prepared syllabuses for a 
large number of subjects with the assistance of small sub- 
committees. These syllabuses are mainly suggestive in character 
and provide an outline which will have to be filled up by the 
State Departments in the light of the special needs and circum- 
stances of their areas. 

It has been increasingly recognized that the textbooks used in 
Indian schools suffer from the lack of a common purpose. Educa- 
tionists who set the goals, authors who write the books and 
publishers who publish them have different and at times conflict- 
ing aims. The lack of textbooks for the higher secondary stage 
highlighted the problem but it exists and has long existed in 
almost every stage of education in India, Some States have 
sought to deal with the problem by preparing and publishing 
books themselves. The experiment has ardent supporters and 
strenuous critics. The Central Bureau of Textbook Research was 
established in 1954 to study various problems of textbook produc- 
tion and advise State Governments as well as private publishers in 
the light of its research in the subject. 

Another important development was the establishment in 1954 
of the Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
The introduction of diversified courses at the secondary stage is 
intended to cater for adolescents with differing abilities and ap- 
titudes but the position is bound to remain unsatisfactory unless 
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some provision is made to guide each into the appropriate course. 
The Central Bureau was set up to carry out research in educational 
and vocational guidance, train guidance personnel and plan 
specific programmes of guidance in the light of the pupils’ apti- 
tudes and the country’s needs. A number of State Bureaus of 
Guidance have also been since set up. 

Last, but not least, measures have been adopted for improving 
the salary scale and conditions of service of secondary school 
teachers in order to attract and retain the right type of recruits. As 
with elementary education the position is not yet satisfactory but 
there are reasons to hope that the most glaring disabilities of 
teachers will be removed before long. 

One may add that in this as in other fields the major problem is 
one of reconciling the competing claims of quantitative expansion 
and qualitative improvement. The enormous increase in the 
number of institutions and pupils has brought in many who in 
former times would never have entered the field of secondary 
education. This has led to some fall in the quality of the pupils, 
but what is potentially an even greater danger, the increase in the 
demand for teachers has led to the recruitment of persons of in- 
different quality into the profession. The industrial development 
of the country and expansion in the welfare activities of the State 
have also combined to draw some of the ablest young men and 


women away from the teaching profession. There is a general 


shortage of good teachers, but for reasons that are easy to under- 
stand, the shortage is most acute in the case of teachers of science 
and technology. It is being increasingly recognized that unless 
special measures are adopted to ensure the supply of a sufficient 
number of teachers of the requisite quality in all subjects, progres- 
sive deterioration in the quality of teachers will threaten not only 
the standards of education but in the ultimate analysis the progress, 
prosperity and welfare of the nation. 


m 


In the field of university education, perhaps the most important 
recent development has been the incorporation of the University 
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Grants Commission as a statutory body. Established in 1953, the 
powers and functions of the Commission were enlarged in January 
1954. On the sth of November 1956, it became a statutory body 
under the University Grants Commission Act, 1956. The Act has 
empowered the Commission to take all necessary steps for the 
promotion and coordination of university education and for the 
determination and maintenance of standards of teaching, examina- 
tion and research in universities. In order.to perform its functions 
under the Act, the Commission may enquire into the financial 
needs of the universities and allocate and disburse grants to them. 

An account of the way in which the Commission was estab- 
lished is of interest for the light it throws on the anxiety of the 
Central Government for the maintenance of academic freedom 
and university autonomy. It had originally been proposed that a 
Council of Higher Education would be set up to coordinate 
university education and maintain standards. The universities 
felt that such a body might interefere with the academic freedom 
of the universities and proposed instead that a statutory University 
Grants Commission may be set up with the power to disburse 
funds and also carry out the functions intended for the Council of 
Higher Education. Though a draft Bill had already been prepared, 
the Central Government did not hesitate to accept the suggestion 
made by the universities. An Act setting up a University Grants 
Commission was accordingly passed in the light of the recommen- 
dations of the universities. 

In common with universities in other countries, Indian univer- 
sities havein recent years increasingly faced the problem of shortage 
of teachers. The competing claims of industry, commerce and 
administration have attracted some of the ablest men and women. 
In many cases, universities have had to content themselves with 
recruits of less than the highest quality. Even more serious has 

“been the problem of the drift of some of the best teachers to other 
professions. One of the first measures of the Commission imme- 
diately after its constitution was to take steps to revise the scales of 
pay of university teachers. The Commission’s action has not fully 
satisfied teachers at universities but it has gone a long way in 
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removing the sense of pressing grievance and also removed some 
of the glaring inequalities in pay scales in different regions. 

The condition of teachers in universities was bad enough but it 
was even worse for teachers in affiliated colleges. And yet a vast 
majority of students receiving collegiate education are served by 
such institutions. The enormous increase in numbers in collegiate 
institutions has, instead of leading to an improvement, led to a 
deterioration in the condition of such colleges. Inadequate staff, 
insufficient or non-existent libraries and laboratories and acute 
shortage of space have combined to bring down standards of 
collegiate education in a large number of institutions. The Com- 
mission has recently taken up the question of improving the pay 
scales of teachers in affiliated colleges as a high priority need. 

The Commission has recognized that the major problem at the 
university stage is the consolidation and improvement of existing 
facilities. From its inception, the Commission has made large 
grants to universities for improving their libraries and laboratories. 
Large-scale loans have also been given to universities and affiliated 
colleges for the construction of hostels and staff quarters. 

For the last forty years, educational reformers in India have 
pressed for the introduction of a three-year first degree course. 
As early as 1917, the Calcutta University Commission had 
recommended a three-year course for the Bachelor’s degree for 
pass as well as for Honours. Several Indian universities accepted 
this recommendation but the majority of universities continued 
with a two-year degree course after the Intermediate. In the last 
ten years, the question has been debated afresh. The concensus of 
opinion is in favour of a three-year course. The Inter-University 
Board endorsed this recommendation unanimously at its session 
held at Patna towards the end of January 1955. In spite of such 
massive support, the actual introduction of this much-needed 
reform has been delayed for various reasons. In September 1956, 
a Committee was appointed to work out the estimates of expen- 
diture if all universities changed over to thenew pattern. Thereport 
of the Committee was received in May 1957 and steps are in hand 
for gradually implementing its recommendations. 
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One other development in the field of higher education may 
be mentioned. With the advent of independence the demand for 
removing the disparity of educational facilities between urban and 
rural areas became increasingly insistent. Whatever educational 
facilities existed in the past were located in big cities and were 
generally urban in character. In The Indian Heritage, I have dis- 
cussed at some length the social consequences of this imbalance in 
the constant drift of the abler among the rural population to 
towns and cities. Depletion of ability in rural areas has led to an 
increased gap between village and town. Villages have tended to 
become static and almost moribund, while towns have become 
centres of unrest and social turmoil. 

It was felt that an effort must be made to bridge or at least 
narrow the gap in educational opportunities between the village 
and the town. In 1954, a committee was set up to survey existing 
institutions in rural areas and on the basis of their experience, 
evolve a pattern of higher education which would help rural 
people to improve their standard of living. Ten rural institutions 
which had already done good work and were staffed by expe- 
rienced and devoted teachers were selected for development into 
Rural Higher Institutes. A National Council for Rural Higher 
Education was also set up early in 1956 to direct and supervise 
activities in these institutions. Syllabuses were framed by expert 
committees representing diverse views and interests. These have 
been further modified and developed in the light of actual 
experience of their working. 

In a country so vast in area and so diverse in language and 
culture as India, the problem of emotional integration of its people 
has always posed special difficulties. The ancient institution of 
pilgrimages was perhaps intended as much for promoting a sense 
of unity as developing a religious spirit among the people. The 
need for a stronger emotional integration of the people has become 
even greater in recent times. Communications have brought the — 
different parts of the country closer to one another but emphasis 
on local autonomy has simultaneously led to the increasing im- 
portance of local languages, local customs and local institutions. 
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Unity in diversity has been a characteristic feature of Indian 
civilization throughout the ages, but the synthesis it represents 
can be maintained only if equal emphasis is laid upon the unity 
and the diversity of our peoples. ~ 

It was mainly with a view to enable young men and women 
from different parts of the country to come into closer contact 
with one another and learn something about the immense 
variety of India’s cultural heritage that Inter-University Youth 
Festivals have been regularly held since 1954. Representatives of 
each University are selected on the result of Inter-Collegiate Youth 
Festivals. Winning teams of each university participate in the 
All-India Festival. The Festival provides for healthy competition 
in arts and crafts, drama, dance and music. It has given selected 
university students from all over the country an opportunity of 
living together and establishing friendships and contacts. Simul- 
taneously, it has also given a great impetus to the development of 
the artistic and cultural urges of the educated youth. 

It is also being increasingly recognized that universities can 
help to bring the different regions of India closer to one another 
by providing facilities for the study of local languages and tradi- 
tions on a much larger scale than has been the case till now. Many 
Indian universities have departments of Sanskrit, Arabic and/or 
Persian. Very few provide opportunities for the study of modem 
‘Indian languages other than the language or languages of the 
State in which the university is located. Even when a university 
offers some facilities for such study, they are usually inadequate. 
In fact, there is hardly any arrangement for the study of Indian 
languages and literatures on a comparative basis. A few years ago, 
the Ministry of Education instituted scholarships to encourage 
pupils from one language area to study modern Indian languages 
of other areas. Expansion of facilities on these lines and further 
development of linguistic and literary studies in universities are 
desirable not only on academic considerations but also from the 
point of view of closer emotional and intellectual cooperation 
among the different sections of the Indian people. 
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IV 


With the passing years the need for expanding the programme 
of social education has been increasingly felt. The General Elec- 
tion of 1952 was in a sense a gamble in the good sense and 
judgment of the Indian people. They came triumphantly out of 
it and proved that even though the vast majority were illiterate, 
they were educated in the larger sense of the term. The Election 
of 1957 confirmed this impression, for once again the electorate 
showed great discrimination in the choice of candidates. The 
Congress Party which has been in charge of the administration of 
India since Independence was again returned to power, but the 
electorate expressed in no uncertain terms its disapproval of 
certain personalities and groups within the Congress organization. 

The result of these two General Elections has further underlined 
the need for the spread of a sound general education among the 
people. While by and large the response of the electorate has been 
discriminating and indeed wise, there have been occasions where 
narrower considerations like caste, community or immediate self- 
interest have led them astray. It has also become increasingly clear 
that national reconstruction demands the removal of disparities 
among communities, languages and regions. Of these disparities, 
one of the most marked in contemporary India is the growing 
gap between rural and urban people. $ 

For almost a hundred years now, Indian political leaders have 
complained against the drift of the villager to the town. These 
exhortations have however proved of little avail in the face of the 
glaring disabilities from which the villagers have suffered. Indian 
agriculture made hardly any progress in the last three thousand 
years. An increasing population without improvement in the 
methods of agriculture has meant an impoverished countryside. 
The gradual decay of small rural industries in the face of com- 
petition from modern factories has further aggravated the prob- 
lem. The result is that the villages have become poorer in every 
way. Communications are in many cases non-existent. Educa- 
tional facilities are inadequate. Health and medical services are 
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almost unknown. Housing, drainage and sanitation are primitive 
in comparison to towns, even though Indian urban standards are 
low in comparison to those in modern Western countries. 

After Independence it was felt that a special effort must be made 
to improve the conditions in the villages. An account has already 
been given of the way in which the concept of social education 
received a concrete form in the Community Development Projects 
and the National Extension Services. Since then further attention 
has been focussed on the problem and a Ministry of Community 
Development set up to plan, organize and co-ordinate efforts for 
the complete regeneration of the villages. The Ministry aims at 
the development of agriculture and introduction or improvement 
of various forms of small-and middle sized industries. It seeks to 
teach the villagers co-operative methods with a view to improve 
their conditions of life. It has applied itself to the task of bringing 
education in its various forms to children and adults in rural areas. 
Roads have been built, houses have been improved and small-scale 
irrigation projects undertaken through the voluntary effort of 
villagers themselves. 

It is obvious that the programme this new Ministry has set 
before itself requires an immense army of trained personnel at 
various levels. The training of this personnel is in itself a stupen- 
dous task, and perhaps one of the major successes of the pro- 

“gramme has been the planning and establishment of training 
institutions with syllabuses suited to meet rural needs. In most 
cases, the work has been of a pioneering nature with no precedent 
anywhere else to guide the first tentative steps. The experience 
gained till now indicates the need of two types of service. There 
must first be the village level worker who is an all-purpose man 
with some knowledge of all types of rural problems, and more 
important still, with contacts which enable him to secure expert 
advice on any special topic. In addition, there must be more 
specialized personnel like agricultural officers, health officers, 
midwives, rural engineers, social education workers and teachers 
for arts and crafts. 

The Ministry has also undertaken recently a programme for the 
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encouragement of rural art in all its forms. Once the basic require- 
ments of survival have been met, men express themselves in 
activities that are peculiarly human. Hunger and sex are common 
to men and animals and intelligence is used by both in their 
struggle for existence. When the demands of survival have been 
met, men use their surplus energy in the pursuit of truth, beauty 
and goodness. One may perhaps stretch the meaning of these 
terms and say that the values of truth and goodness in a rudi- 
mentary sense are found even among animals. They must be 
aware of and also co-operate with one another in order to survive. 
Beauty is however a value which is perhaps never found at the 
animal level of existence. Art is what distinguishes man from all 
other animals and has led some to describe him ås an artistic 
rather than a rational animal. It is therefore appropriate that a 
programme of community development should include the 
encouragement of art in all its forms. i 

In a country like India, this emphasis on art has a special signifi- 
cance. Most of our economic activities have been given an 
artistic expression. We have festivals for the cultivation of crops 
and festivals for the harvest: Even the seasons have their own 
special artistic forms. There has been a conscious effort to bring 
grace and sweetness to everyday life in a thousand ways. Even 
casual visitors are struck by the beauty of form exhibited in 
articles of common use. Religious and philosophical truths have 
been preserved and inculcated mainly through the medium of art. 
Artis simultaneously universal and unique, and the long tradition 
of art in India has helped the common villager to realize something 
of this balance in his own life. 

Art can however never be preserved. It can only be recreated. 
Continuity in art becomes a dead formalism if it is mere repetition. 
On the other hand, without continujty art may degenerate into 
mere artifice. This is the dilemma which rural Indian art has faced 
for the last hundred years or more. The challenge of the modern 
world has shaken old faith. The forms of production have 
changed. Society has lost its ancient moorings. Traditional forms 
of art have lost their inner impulse and degenerated into lifeless 
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ritual. By seeking to revive the villages and bring them into line 
with the modern world, the programme of community develop- 
ment is creating conditions where art may again become vital and 
organic. The regeneration of rural India demands that the vil- 
lagers should combine continuity with creativity, experiment 
with tradition, modern urge for improvement with the ancient 
values of calm and contentment. 

The programmes described above have been concentrated in 
rural areas, but it is now being increasingly felt that there is equal 
need of a comprehensive social education programme for urban 
areas. The villages may be moribund, but the process of decay 
has been slow and almost imperceptible. In the towns, the need 
for remedy is desperate. The urban population generally consists 
of people who have been uprooted from their moorings but have 
as yet struck no new roots. Usually it is the more energetic and 
ambitious among the villagers who leave their familiar surround- 
ings in search of better opportunities. Lost in the anonymous 
humanity of the towns, they no longer feel the sanction of old 
customs and traditions. Even moral codes may lose their former 
hold in the new and unfamiliar surroundings. In many cases 
unemployment and starvation threaten their very survival. The 
situation is thus explosive and demands immediate and urgent 
attention. As for the villager, we must provide also for the towns- 
man a principle of life that will combine experiment with tradi- 
tion and enable him to seek for material improvement while 
retaining the moral and spiritual values of his ancient past. 


V 


The first edition of this book did not include a separate study in 
the field of technical education in India. As there have been 
many demands that this gap should be removed, the progress 
and problems of technical education in contemporary India are 
treated in somewhat greater detail in this postscript. 

The first technical institution in India was established over a 
century ago but technical and technological education remained 
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almost static till the outbreak of the Second World War. The 
need for technicians during the war led to increasing attention to 
problems of technical education and training but the develop- 
ments which then took place were intended to serve mainly the 
needs of the war-time emergency. As such, they were not always 
related to’ the basic economic and industrial needs of our national 
life. Nor were adequate steps taken to consolidate the expansion 
of facilities and make them part of the permanent educational 
structure of the country. 

‘War-time experience was however valuable as it revealed the 
almost total dependence of India on imports from abroad for 
even the essential requirements of the national economy. Ambi- 
tious post-war plans were made to fill up these gaps and led to an 
increasing provision for the training of scientific and technical 
personnel. There was a growing recognition of the need o! 
expanded facilities for technical education, but even at that stage 
the programme was not based on any survey or assessment of the 
requirements for technical manpower. The first step in this direc- 
tion was taken towards the end of 1945 when an All-India Council 
for Technical Education was established to advise on all aspects of 
organization and development of technical education. 

‘An even more important step was taken soon after the country 
became independent. A Scientific Man-Power Committee, the 
first of its kind to be appointed in any Asian country, reviewed the 
position of technical manpower and assessed needs in the light of 
national programmes. The growing consciousness of the impor- 
tance of technical education received further impetus under the 
impact of the Five-Year plans. It is now increasingly recognized 
that an adequate supply of technical manpower is essential for the 
balanced development of India in industry, transport, commu- 
nications, agriculture, and industrial research. The last ten years 
have in consequence seen significant advances in all fields of 
scientific and technical education in the country. Bean 

From the purely quantitative point of view, the expansion in 
facilities of technical education has been phenomenal. In 1947, 
there were 32 institutions which offered the first degree in 
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Engineering or- Technology. By 1957 the number of such in- 
stitutions had increased.to 75. The number of admissions to such 
institutes in 1947 was less than 3,000. In 1957 the number was 
almost 10,000. It is estimated that at the present rate of develop- 
ment, the annual admissions to the degree course will exceed 
11,000 by 1961. Even this is not considered adequate and pro- 
vision is now being made for increasing this number to 13,000. 

The expansion of facilities at the diploma level has been even 
greater. From ṣo institutions which admitted less than 4,000 
students in 1947, the number increased to 127 institutions admit- 
ting 16,000 students in 1957. This figure is sought to be raised to 
an annual intake of 25,000 by 1961. 

Equally remarkable has been the increase in output. The 

number of engineering and technical graduates has increased from 

about 1,300 a year in 1947 to over 4,000 in 1956. Less than 1,500 
students received the diploma in 1947 while in 1957 the number 
reached almost 5,000. Itis estimated that the output by 1961 will 
be 8,500 graduates and 15,000 diploma holders a year. 

The progress achieved has not been merely quantitative. The 
All-India Council for Technical Education and its Regional Com- 
mittees have carried out a study of each technical institution in 
the country, assessed its shortages in instructional facilities and 
drawn up detailed schemes for removing them. These studies 
showed that almost in every case there is need for additional staff, 
equipment and accommodation. The Central Government as 
well as the State Governments have provided the necessary 
financial assistance and it may be said that almost all the institutions 
have been strengthened and improved. 

New technical institutions are also béing established as a result 
of such surveys. Consultations are first held with State Govern- 
ments, industry and universities to ensure that there is neither 
unnecessary duplication nor lack of courses needed in the national 
interest. Detailed plans are drawn up by expert committees to 
ensure that standards of instruction are maintained and improved. 
Close contacts with industry are established to ensure that students 
in such institutions get suitable facilities of practical training and 
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wherever necessary, apprenticeship in trade or industry. It is an 
important aspect of national policy to ensure that no State should 
remain without its own facilities for the first degree and diploma 
courses in the basic branches of engineering. As a result of these 
measures, facilities have been considerably expanded and regional 
inequalities greatly reduced, if not fully removed. 

Another aspect of qualitative improvement is the creation of 
facilities for post-graduate study and research in different branches 
of engineering and technology. Before 1947, these facilities were 
almost non-existent in India. Today, a large number of institutions 
offer such courses in a wide range of subjects. Provision exists 
at present for nearly s00 post-graduate students and research 
scholars in institutions in different parts of the country. By 1961, 
it is proposed to expand the facilities to provide for at least 1,500 
advanced students and scholars. 

Improvement of facilities in existing institutions is one indica- 
tion of the national concern for advanced studies and research in 
engineering and technology. The establishment of new institu- 
tions is another and perhaps even more striking evidence of the 
same endeavour. These institutes are of two types. A chain of 
National Laboratories has been set up in different parts of the 
country to deal with different fields of science and technology. 
Side by side, Higher Technological Institutes have been or are 
being established to train the expert technical personnel needed 
by modern industry. The Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research has already set up 18 laboratories and institutes which 
deal with problems, of general research, test and standardize 
new products, provide expert advice for further industrial 
development and generally offer facilities to scientists, universities 
and industry. They are also intended to play an important part 
in the spread of scientific knowledge in all walks of national life. 

Equally spectacular has been the establishment of the Indian 
Institute of Technology at Kharagpur as the first in the chain of 
four national Higher Technological Institutes. It provides facil- 
ities for education and training to over 1,600 students in the under- 
graduate, and over 400 students in the post-graduate courses and 
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research work. Modelled on the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in the United States and the Swiss Federal Techno- 
logical Institute at Zurich, the Kharagpur Institute is intended to 
serve the nation by training the highest grades of technologists 
and engineers and disseminating and advancing scientific and 
technical knowledge. It has recognized that its alumni must be 
conversant not only with latest developments in the theory and 
practice of their respective subjects but also have a broad-based 
education which will enable them to act as leaders in various fields 
of national life. It has therefore faculties not only in fundamental 
sciences and the various technologies but also in the liberal arts. 
The Act of Parliament by which it has been incorporated as an 
institution of national importance is the first legislation of its kind 
since independence. 

Three more Institutes on the same comprehensive scale are in 
the course of establishment at Bombay, Madras and Kanpur. It is 
of particular interest to note that the institutute at Bombay is 
being established with technical assistance offered mainly by the 
Soviet Union through Unesco. The institute at Madras is to be 
developed with the aid of technical assistance offered by the West 
German Government and it is expected that the U.S.A. will offer 
substantial help in the development of the Institute at Kanpur. Each 
of these institutes will provide facilities for the training of about 
1,500 students in undergraduate, and 400 students in post-graduate 
courses. It is expected that the Institute at Bombay will admit the 
first batch of students in the undergraduate courses in July this 
year. The Institutes at Madras and Kanpur are expected to follow 
before the end of 1961. It will be seen that when these four 
Institutes start to function at full strength, India will rank among 
the leading countries of the world in opportunities of higher 
engineering and technological education. 

The story of technological education in India would not be 
complete without some reference to the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore. Founded in 1911 as a memorial to the vision 
and magnanimity of Jamshedji Tata, it had built up a high reputa- 
tation in the field of scientific research even before India became 
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free. In 1946, the Central Government decided that the Institute 
should also offer facilities for advanced studies and research in 
technology and thus promote greater co-operation and interaction 
between the pure and the applied sciences. In the last ten years, 
the Institute has developed facilities for training and research in 
various faculties of engineering and technology. Over 400 post- 
graduatestudentsand research workersin science and technology are 
at present working in the different Departments of the Institute. 

The industrial development of the country needs not only 
high-grade scientists and technologists but also a large number of 
technicians and skilled workers. Many of them will take to a 
profession either during or immediately after secondary educa- 
tion. In fact for the majority, secondary education is likely to be 
the terminal stage either because of their aptitude and interest or 
because of their economic need. The provision of diversified 
courses at the secondary stage and the establishment of technical 
schools of various types are thus an important aspect of educa- 
tional reconstruction that is now in progress in India. 

The problem of integration of general education and technical 
training is not peculiar to India. The increasing tempo of eco- 
nomic development makes it necessary that the youth coming out 
of school should attain fair proficiency in a trade and also achieve 
a fair standard of general education within a stipulated period. 
Without general education, an individual cannot function as an 
effective citizen in a democratic State. Without technical training, 
he is unable to maintain himself in this competitive world. The 
multipurpose schools will cater mainly for those who seek higher 
education, but some of their pupils may also take to a profession 
at the end of their school career. Another solution that is being 
offered in India is the establishment of junior technical schools 
which will offer a three-year course for the age-group 14-17. 
The curriculum will include languages and humanities, mathe- 
matics and science, engineering drawing, workshop training and 
elementary electrical and mechanical engineering. Workshop 
training will occupy about 60 per cent. of the total time. In the 
first two years of the course, the training will be general and cover 
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carpentry, pattern making, foundry, smithy, machining and fitting. 
Its aim will be to give the pupils practical knowledge about 
properties of materials, use of tools, operations and processes and 
precision working. In the final year, the course will provide 
for intensive and specilialized training in one of the engineering 
trades according to the candidate’s choice. 

The training in these schools is intended to give pupils the 
required degree of skill and competence for ready employment in 
industry. To ensure this, the last year of the course will be conducted 
partly in industry and partly in the school on the sandwich system. 
The pupil will alternate between industry and school for four days 
~ and two days respectively in each week. The training in industry 
will be on an apprenticeship basis while the school will provide 
necessary institutional studies in academic and technical subjects. 

The basis of India’s economy is gradually shifting from agri- 
culture to industry. Vigorous efforts are being made to establish 
key and heavy industries of all*types. Simultaneously, attempts 
are being made to improve Indian agriculture and meet the 
demand for consumer goods by encouraging and developing 
small-scale and cottage industries. For the success of these efforts, 
India must develop her own resources and technical ability and 
produce her own industrial plants, equipment and machinery. 
The vast natural resources of the country, particularly water 
power and'mineral resources, have to be fully utilized. Scientific 
and industrial research has to be organized for the country’s 
advance. High-grade scientific and technological personnel is 
needed especially for design, development and research work. 
Universities and other institutions of higher leafning must in this 
new context train scientists and technologists who are abreast of 
the latest trends in research and able to apply their results to con- 
crete tasks in engineering and industry. 

The competing claims of industry*and administration are 
drawing away a large number of the ablest students from post- 
graduate courses in almost all fields of study. This is specially true 
in the case of students of engineering and technology. Immediate 
employment is available to able students and offers ready and 
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attractive openings. Scholarships, fellowships and other incentives 
for further study or research cannot always compete with the lure 
of immediate employment and assured future. India is no excep- 
tion in this regard, for practically every advanced country is 
facing the same situation. In fact, it is sometimes argued that such 
a competition between higher studies and immediate employment 
is a sign of a country’s technological advance. 

A mote basic problem which faces engineering and techno- 

logical education in India and elsewhere is the question of a 
proper balance between scientific and technical subjects and the 
other disciplines that constitute a complete education. The scien- 
tist, the technologist or the engineer is a responsible professional 
man whose professional acts have human and social consequences. 
Even when he is not aware of it, he is instrumental in creating a 
new society and a new economic order as well as a new physical 
environment. One result of his professional accomplishments is 
that he is called upon to accept añ increasingly responsible role as a 
leader of the community. 
_ To discharge his growing responsibilities, the engineer needs 
professional competence, as ‘well as an understanding of himself 
and of the world in which he lives. The purpose of modern 
scientific and technological education is to provide him with a 
foundation upon which he may build a career of genuine service 
to man. Scientific and technical education must therefore be 
supplemented by knowledge of the humanities and the social 
sciences. These different disciplines do not stand apart but to- 
gether constitute an integral system of education for man. 
Scientific and technical training support and are in turn supported 
by knowledge of the liberal arts. The humanities and the social 
sciences represent for the technologist and the engineer, as indeed 
for all men, the heart of an inherited human experience. 

The problem which faces universities and other institutions of 
higher learning is to design courses that will produce first-grade 
scientists and technologists who are also conversant with human 
history and civilization. The normal time taken by a student to 
qualify for the first degree is about four years. To achieve these 
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objectives within this short period requires the most careful plan- 
ning. The content and standard of the courses must be such that 
they satisfy both technical and human needs. This can be done 
only if necessary facilities are available, and more important still, 
the right atmosphere of learning and service created and main- 
tained, In the final analysis the success of such endeavours depends 
on the quality of the teachers. Even a university which has fully 
developed faculties of liberal arts, sciences and technology cannot 
live up to these ideals unless the teachers co-operate with one another 
in a right atmosphere of learning. New challenges arise as the 
frontiers of scientific knowledge recede. Only men of the highest 
quality can train the younger generation to meet these challenges. 

Advances in science and technology increasingly demand more 
intensive specialization. Specialization may however reduce the 
expert to an intellectual moron ifit leads him to discard or ignore 
the humanities and the arts which add grace to life. The problem 
has gained in importance with the increasing dependence of 
society on science and technology. There is thus an insistent 
demand that the courses at universities should be so designed as to 
train the future technologists also to be leaders of men. As perhaps 
never before in history, modern man needs depth, flexibility and 
a capacity for growth in directions which we can today only 
dimly visualize. The greater the urgency of this task, the greater 
the challenge which faces universities and other institutions of 
higher learning in achieving a proper balance between the 
demands of the sciences and the humanities. The efforts of the 
Kharagpur and the Bangalore Institutes for achieving such 
balance have already been mentioned. A recént Government 
Resolution on Scientific Policy is perhaps the first of its kind and 
recognizes in clear terms the role of the scientist in the modern 
world. The creation of a new Ministry of Scientific Research 
and Cultural Affairs may be regarded as an even more spectacular 
effort for the achievement of the right synthesis between science, 
technology and culture. 


22 April 1958 
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